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It may be the good fortune of some to have 
a mental storehouse so full of material and to 
be intellectually so well equipped that they can 
produce a poem or a story on the shortest 
notice. There are those who claim that their 
regular practice is to spend so many hours a 
day at their desks and to produce a uniform 
amount of work of a uniform degree of excel 
lence at each sitting, — that all they need is pen, 
ink, and paper, and that brain and hand, being 
always ready, do the rest. This seems to have 
been Anthony Trollope's method, as it was that 
of Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., and many other prolific 
writers. 

Others own their obligation to inspiration; 
that is, they must be lifted out of themselves 



by the power of some great thought or thought- 
producing emotion. In this state of exaltation 
they achieve, in an incredibly short time, the 
masterpiece which comes from the brain shining 
and perfect like a coin fresh from the mint. 
Thus were produced "The Star Spangled 
Banner," *'The Battle Hymn of the Republic," 
** Uncle Tom's Cabin," and a multitude of great 
works. • 

It is probable, however, that the rank and 
file stand midway between the two extremes, not 
able to do their best without mental prepara- 
tion, and yet working without the spiritual ex- 
altation of the inspired ones. 

Some of the best work in the English lan- 
guage has been the longest worked over, as 
witness Gray's " Elegy." The beginning of 
*'The Pilgrim's Progress" may have been due 
to exaltation of spirit, — inspiration, — but its 
weaver author was a painstaking artist in ac- 
complishing this wonderful work, the greatest 
allegory in the world of letters. 

We are all dependent on suggestion. * A 
great French novelist finds his by watching the 
people and scenes on the street from his study 
window in Paris. Frank R. Stockton says that 
what he sees in his rides on the street car to 
and from his home gives him both characters 
and ideas. 

To some is given the creative faculty — the 
highest gift of nature to the writer; others have 
the lesser gifts of narrative description. Let a 
writer from each class start with the same sug- 
gestion, — for example, a ragged and pictur- 
esque lad seen in a city alley. One observes 
him, gets facts concerning him, perhaps seeks 
him out and talks with him, then " writes him 
up" in a graphic way, and there results an 
article, readable and interesting, but of no 
great literary value. The other sees in him the 
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possible hero of a juvenile story. With this 
suggestion he makes the boy the central figure 
around which he weaves his plot, creating other 
characters which may be needed as the story 
proceeds, picturing the surroundings, the 
scenes, and adventures with terse, vivid de- 
scriptions, and all the time keeping the reader's 
attention to the end. 

The "o'er true" tale is less popular than 
formerly, and the same may be said of the "true 
story." The literary ptoduction which is the 
most representative of general life and char- 
acter seems in these days to be most in de- 
mand, and, it may be added, is the thing which 
shows the literary artist. 

It is curious how a suggestion may lead to a 
bit of finished work which shall be regarded as 
a fact frogn life. Here is a case in point. 
There occurred a few years ago the execution 
of a notorious criminal, whose aristocratic 
mother trained him in selfishness, cruelty, and 
crime from his boyhood up. A poem was 
written describing the anguish and remorse of 
the mother on the execution of her idolized 
son. The writer, feeling that the publication 
of this "o'er true" tale would serve no good 
purpose, wisely changed the verse and took for 
heroine a purely imaginary character, the 
humble, God-fearing, German mother of a man 
who rose to eminence in this his adopted 
country; the verses depicted the fine old 
mother's humility, and wonder, and thankful- 
ness over the goodness of God in so blessing 
her in her son. The poeni was laid away for a 
year or more, and only during the present 
season was submitted to a popular woman's 
monthly. The editor wrote in return: "This 
cannot be accepted without the endorsement of 
the high official to whom it evidently refers." 
Quite without knowing it, the writer had 
described two characters so accurately in na- 
tionality, character, and calling that they were 
believed to be drawn from life. 

Here is another case, my own experience. I 
sat one day watching the lawn mower at work 
and thinking how recently the grass had been 
cut and how bravely it had grown since, and 
how discouraging such constantly defeated 
effort irouJd be to a sentient being. The air 



was full of fragrance, not only from the grass, 
but from some bergamot which, growing in a 
corner, had been cut also. There resulted 
from this suggestion a sonnet which portrayed 
the herb meeting the blade and welcoming self- 
sacrifice, and told how ever since "her soul of 
sweetness fills the place." The sonnet was 
submitted to a great semi-religious journal, 
which declined it, with the explanation that it 
had already accepted all the matter commemo- 
rative of Miss Frances Willard that it could 
use. A second and a third journal returned 
the poem, but a fourth trial brought the thanks 
of the editor and a ten-dollar check. 

That same afternoon's observations might 
suggest several articles — thus, the persevering 
spirit, shown in the growth of the grass despite 
discouragements, might form the basis of a 
Sunday-school story, its parallel being the 
formation of a strong Chrihtian character, the 
discipline of seeming defeat only adding 
strength and beauty as the effort to over- 
come becomes the rule of life; or the result of 
the suggestion might be an article to prove by 
nature "the survival of ihe fittest," as the grass 
grows into turf firm and beautiful under the 
very process which exterminates the worthless 
weed; or, the poetical plaint of a poor little 
plant which must die, while her fellows of a 
hardier physique become glad and strong. 

Hall Caine declared, before he wrote "The 
Christian," that every one of his novels had 
been suggested by Bible scenes and characters. 
It would seem at first thought to be a wide 
stretch for the imagination to cover the space 
between the plots of "The Manxman" and 
"The Deemster" and any parallels for them 
in the Bible, but there are Naboth's vineyard, 
David and the beautiful wife of Uriah, and also 
Abraham and Hagar. 

Dickens, the great character monger, might 
be supposed to be exempt from duty to any- 
thing but his own creative genius, but no man 
ever owed more to suggestion. His portrai- 
tures have been called, perhaps by the hard-hit, 
caricatures, but they appeal to us all because 
they are the reflected images of poor humanity. 

Who has not seen among his acquaintance — 
fortunate if he have not recognized in him- 
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self — a Pecksniff, a Gradgrind, or a Dick 
Swiveller, a Dora^ P^ggoty, or a Sally Brass? 
Dickens took the vanities, the foibles, and the 
passions of mankind and personified and 
named them, and at the beck of their master 
they appear on the stage and act their parts. 
Here stalks Pomposity in cravat and buckram, 
the Heep of meanness and hypocrisy cringes 



on an office stool, and Malice in the form of 
Quilp darts here and there on malevolent er 
rands, misshapen and repulsive. 

Let us not forget that suggestion is at liberty 
to call to her aid her handmaid, imagination, 
and imagination in the evolution of a plot is a 
wonder-worker. Charlotte Whitcomb* 

St. Paul, Minn. 



THE NEED OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 



With all that may be truly said regarding the 
"passing of the subjunctive" from modern 
English, there are still two uses of the sub- 
junctive mode that show no tendency to ex- 
tinction, but seem to be as strongly intrenched 
in the language as ever. 

One of these is the use of the present sub- 
junctive **be " in the hypothesis of a scientific 
demonstration. Our text-books in physics and 
geometry still say, *'If a pendulum be drawn to 
one side, it will swing to the other," and, "If 
the triangle A be superimposed upon the tri- 
angle B," etc., etc. 

The other is the use of the past subjunctive 
"were " to express suppositions that are to be 
expressly indicated as contrary to fact. A 
writer or a speaker of ordinary intelligence 
would scarcely be guilty of using the indicative 
form of the verb in such sentences as: — 

" If I were you, I would not do it." 

"O that I were at home again." 

" If he were the Czar of Russia, instead of 
an American school boy, he might do it." 

In the expression of future uncertainties the 
indicative is now more frequently heard than 
the subjunctive. "If it rains to-morrow" is 
more common than " If it rain to-morrow." The 
subjunctive has no special advantage over the 
indicative in such a case, and perhaps the po- 
tential, " If it should rain," is better than either. 

In expressing one's own uncertainty regard- 
ing existing facts, or in allowing a choice 



between alternatives, there is also perhaps a 
growing use of the indicative form. Several 
years ago the president of a great college 
wrote a sentence as follows: "The inner activ- 
ities, whether they are called choices, volitions, 
or purposes, are the springs of conduct." A 
critical writer commenting on the sentence 
said: "It is not many years since such a 
writer would almost certainly have used the sub- 
junctive in the subordinate clause. Yet the two 
sentences differ in meaning. The indicative 
seems to imply that the choices, volitions, and 
purposes are different faculties, while the older 
and more careful English would imply that 
they are different names for the same faculty." 

Within a few years there has been a great 
reform in the teaching of English in American 
schools. Far more attention is also given to 
this subject than formerly. It would seem as 
if the careful teaching of verbal distinctions in 
high schools and colleges ought to prevent the 
loss of verbal forms which are of real use in 
discriminating shades of meaning. 

I venture to think also that editors have 
something to do in this regard. If they would 
use the blue pencil unsparingly in correcting 
the loose verbal expressions of careless writers, 
it might do much to preserve to our mother 
tongue the beauty and adequacy of expression 
that lies in the appropriate use of the sub- 
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unctive mode. 

Rochester, N. Y. 



Mary Hall Ltonard, 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of The Writer are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed: the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 
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Beginning well is half the battle, in story- 
writing as in other things. The aim of the 
writer should be always to catch the attention 
of the reader at the outset, and he can do that 
only by presenting in his first paragraph an in- 



cident or a picture striking enough to have the 
desired effect. If he begms his story with 
something like this, for instance : — 

" It was a dull November evening. A chill rain was fallingt 
and water dripped steadily from the eaves and trees. The 
ground was sodden, and the streets were almost entirely de* 
serted," etc. 

the readef is sure to skip speedily to something 
else. Here, on the other hand, is the opening 
paragraph of Hamlin Garland's story in Mc- 
Clure's for January: — 

*' He sat in the shade of the lodge, smoking his pipe. His 
face was thin, keen, and very expressive. The clear brown of 
his skin was pleasant to see, and his hair, wavy from long con- 
finement in braids, was glossy as a blackbird's wing.'* 

Having read so much, the reader is likely to 
continue. Mr Garland has not wasted words in 
commonplace description. He introduces an 
interesting character in his first sentence, and 
every succeeding sentence adds an interesting 
feature to the portrait. The art of beginning 
well is something that every writer should try 
hard to master. An instructive and interesting 
lesson might be learned by studying the open- 
ing paragraphs of famous stories, to see how 
the masters have begun their work. 

» 

An old Boston newspaper man used to say 
that every name he got into his paper was worth 
ten cents to him. This idea evidently had 
never occurred to the reporter referred to in 
the following veracious tale taken from the 
Chicago News : — 

"There was trouble of some kind reported on Desplaines 
street the other night, and the editor told the new reporter to go 
overand get the details. He got them, as may be seen from his 
account of the affair, which was as follows: — 

" A man killed a dog belonging to another man. The son of 
the man whose dog was killed proceeded to whip the man who 
killed the dog of the man he was the son of. The man who was 
the son of the man whose dog was killed was arrested on com* 
plaint of the man who was assaulted by the son of the man whose 
dog the man who was assaulted had killed.'' 

A certificate of copyright now costs sixty 

cents, in addition to the fifty cents entry fee, 

. since a ten-cent internal revenue stamp on each 

certificate is required by the war revenue law 

of 1898. 

* * 
The Writer learns from reading the '* maga- 
zine notes'* in various newspapers that the 
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January number of each magazine published in 
the United States is "easily the best number 
of this valuable periodical ever issued." 

w. H. H. 



QUERIES. 



[ Questions relatirg to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere.] 



In referring to Charles Gordon Rogers and 
his literary work, the November issue of The 
Writek says: "He was born in Pennsylvania, 
just before the Franco-Prussian war." As Mr. 
Rogers is neither French nor German, and as 
his birth appears in no way to be connected 
with the historical event mentioned, is not that 
phrase, **just before the Franco-Prussian war,'' 
decidedly irrelevant to the subject in hand — 
dragged in by the tail, as it were? Would it 
not be better English to give the date of his 
birth, or to approximate it in years? H. j. N. 

[ It is better, as a rule, to fix dates by years 

than by wars, and there seems to have been no 

good reason for an exception in Mr. Rogers' 

case. — w. H. H.] 
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NEWSPAPfcR ENGLISH" EDITED. 



It is hard to see what other 
course was left open to the 
jud)(e and still retain his self- 
respect. — IVaterbury Ameri- 
can. 



It is hard to see what othe 
course was left open to the 
judge if he were to retain his 
sell-respect. 



The harbor of Havana must | The harbor of Havana must 
look rather diff^-rent to our look rather different to our 



naval officers than it did to 
those who saw it in February 
last. — Boston Record. 



naval officers from what it did 
to those who saw it in Febru- 
ary last. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Mary Foote Arnold, author of the story* 
"Betty's Blue Stocking," in Short Stories for 
November, is an Indiana writer. Part of her 
work has been for newspapers of the city where 
she lives, in two of which hhe has edited special 
columns. The Times Herald and the Record 
of Chicago also have published articles of hers. 
Besides " Betty's Blue Stocking," she has 
written stories and articles which have been 
published by syndicates and magazines. In 
the Chicago Times-Herald contest, several 
years ago, she was awarded second prize for an 
article describing a world's fair to be held in 



the year 2,000. In 1897, she was awarded fifth 
prize by the Short-story Publishing Company 
for her story, ** A Geometrical Design," which 
was published in the Black Cat in July, 1897. 



Emma Morse Backus, who^e dialect story 
" How Mr. Drake Went to Court," appeared in 
St. Nicholas for November, although she is 
such a happy interpreter of Southern charac- 
ter and dialect, is not a Southerner by birth. 
She inherits her literary tendencies from a 
scholarly New England ancestry, having been 
born in the old Morse homestead at Wood- 
stock, Conn. It was from this same old 
homestead, in 1779, that Rev. Jedidiah Morse^ 
known as the father of American geography 
(though he is now better remembered for his 
theological writings than for his geographies)^ 
went up to Yale. Samuel Finley Morse, the 
father of the telegraph, and Edward Sidney 
Morse, to whom New York owes its first relig- 
ious newspaper, the Observer., were grandsons 
of this old home. Mrs. Backus' first literary 
work was as household editor of the Southbridge 
Journal, in 1887. In the years gone by, this 
little country journal in southern Massachu-' 
setts appears to have been a mascot to its young 
editors. Among those whose first literary 
work was done in its columns are "Jennie 
June" and Mrs. Alice Whitt^^ker. The past 
ten years Mrs. Backus has spent in the South. 
She is thoroughly in love with her adopted 
home, and is ever ready with her pen to put the 
virtues and lovable characteristics of its people 
before the world. In one of her articles she 
told Northern people going South to "take 
their winter clothing and leave their prejudices 
behind." She was one of the editors of the 
Connecticut Home, and from that time has been 
constantly doing earnest work in the temper- 
ance cause. Mrs. Backus is an invalid, but her 
mind submits to no restrictions; she is an en- 
thusiastic student of folklore and has been a 
regular contributor to the Journal of American 
Folk-Lore for several years. 



" S. L. Bacon," who wrote the story, " Up to 
Carter's," in Short Stories for December, is 
really Mrs. S. B. Thornton. In answer to an 
inquiry she writes: "I have written now for 
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several years and always under my maiden 
name, or rather, the initials, *S. L. Bacon,* 
although a few years ago I married Dr. R. H. 
Thornton, of Newport, Ky. My early life was 
spent in Virginia and a part of it in Georgia. I 
have written a number of dialect stories, mostly 
touching on the same life described in ** Up to 
Carter's," which have appeared in various maga- 
zines, also others of different style, and for chil- 
dren, in the Youth's Companion and various 
children*s papers. I was fortunate enough to 
secure the prize for the best pathetic etching 
which was offered by Short Stories in its latest 
competition. The most difficult request which 
I have frequently made to me is to write a 
cheerful story. My best success has been with 
those that I call my * dirges.' I am giving 
most of my attention at* present to the writing 
of children's stories, and hope before long to 
bring out a book for children's especial benefit." 

Isabel Gordon Curtis, author of the news- 
paper story, " Margaret Clyde's Extra," in St* 
Nicholas for November, is an experienced 
newspaper woman, who has done much literary 
work. She was born and brought up in Huntly, 
Scotland, a small granite-gray town in Aber- 
deenshire, known best as the birthplace of 
George Macdooald. " While a child," she says, 
^ I followed step by step the scenes of Mac- 
donald's stories, laid as they were within the 
bleak environs of Huntly, and my one ambition, 
even in those days, I remember, was to write a 
story. There followed a six-years' sojourn in 
Canada, then a visit to Springfield, Mass., and 
an offer of a position on the staff of the Phelps 
Publishing Company. The work ranged from 
editing the dramatic page of the Springfield 
Homesteadxo handling the *Mothers and Daugh- 
ters 'department in the ^«w^r/Vai« Agriculturist, 
At present I aid my husband with the editor- 
ship of his paper, the Chronicle, of Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. What story writing I have done 
during the past ten years has found place in all 
sorts of publications, some of them being the 
Cosmopolitan, Lippincotfs, the Independent^ 
Godeys, and St, Nicholas, Certain of these 
stories have been tales of stage life, and the 
work I am busy upon at present is a collection 
of short stories which deal with theatrical life. 



The joys and sorrows, the triumphs and disap- 
pointments, of people of the stage have come 
near my view as a dramatic editor, and there is 
a world of romance on the other side of the 
footlights which offers a fascinating field to the 
story writer." St, Nicholas has another news- 
paper story by Mrs. Curtis ready for the Fourth 
of July number. 

"Marian Douglas," whose parlor drama, 
" Mary's Marriage," appeared in Harper^s 
Bazar for November 12, is Mrs. Annie D. Rob- 
inson. " I am too fitful and infrequent a writer 
to be classed among the literary workers of to- 
day," she writes, "yet one of the greatest 
pleasures of my life is the kind recognition 
which my ungathered and now widely scattered 
verses have received from those whose praise 
I value. With a few exceptional magazine 
articles, and a little book, * Peter and Polly ' 
issued by James R. Osgood & Co., in the 
Centennial year), my published writings have 
been almost entirely in verse. The first money 
a printed article ever brought me was eight 
dollars from Godeys Ladys Book, for a parlor 
drama in rhyme called *The Village with One 
Gentleman,' written originally for a merry band 
of village young people, of whom I was one. 
This play, though now old-fashioned, has still, 
in its way, held its own from the civil war days 
until now. A long time ago, while reading by 
chance the incidents of a minister's life in a 
parish in Scotland, I found, told most briefly, 
how a young girl on her wedding day, being in 
great distress because she could not give her 
waiting bridegroom the love she felt to be his 
due, frankly told him, and he, a practical and 
middle-aged man, concluded at once to marry 
her more prosaic and more willing sister. The 
plot seemed to me an excellent one for a drama, 
and, taking the characters to New England, I 
wrote * Mary's Marriage.' Feeling timid in re- 
gard to it, I laid it by for years before ventur- 
ing to offer it to Harper* s Bazar, a paper in 
which a large number of my poems have ap- 
peared." 

C. H. Eldridge, whose story, "Within an 
Inch of My Life," appeared in Short Stories 
for December, was born in the last year of the 
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civil war "on the banlcs of the Wabash," at 
Lafayette, Ind. His first writing for publi- 
cation was done at Purdue University, in that 
city, where he established a college paper. 
From this he graduated to the city editorship 
of a newly established local morning daily, 
which began life in an attic over the office of a 
Sunday publication, as he says "with a paste 
pot and a plug hat full of second-hand type for 
stock." The Daily Call is now one of the 
leading papers of Lafayette. Since his year 
with that paper and his entrance into other lines 
of business, Mr. Eldridge's sketches have been 
desultory and have invariably been used by 
newspapers until the tale recently printed by 
Short Stories. The fact that this story was ac" 
cepted immediately upon receipt, without the 
usual state 'of probation, goes to prove the 
value of newspaper training. Mr. Eldr'dge has 
had a number of songs published, which have 
been favorably received, and has successfully 
produced two or three original operatic bur- 
lesques on tragedies. He is a writer and a com- 
poser, however, for recreation only, being dur- 
ing business hours, to quote his own phrase, ** an 
everyday, hum-drum superintendent of agents 
for an insurance company," in a Southern city. 



Edwin B. FergUMni, auihor of the story 
"The Red and Black Poster," in Dotiahoe's 
Magazine for November, is a student in the 
Theological Department at Yale. "The sketch 
in Donahoe'Sy''^ he says, "was born of my own 
experience as a printer's 'prentice in the city of 
Boston. It seems to me a great pity that in 
the rush and grind of industrial life so many of 
us should have that joy which comes of finding 
creative work for one's own self to do in the 
world knocked out of us. I think it is a bad 
world till every man at his own craft can be- 
come, an artist. The little story in Donahoe*s 
was to show how one boy, like unto thousands 
in a somewhat untoward lot, did find his voca- 
tion, and how it became 

" An inward light, 
To make the path before him always bright." 

Mr. Ferguson was born twenty five years ago 
in Buffalo, N. Y. During the last few years he 
has been living and working part of the time in 
large cities, and part of the time on farms, in 



Massachusetts and in Ontario, Canada. He is 
studying now in preparation for the ministry 

Caroline Leslie Field, author of the novelette, 
" Preference," which appeared in Harper^s 
Bazar for November 19, is the daughter of 
Mrs. Adeline D.T.Whitney, and has published 
two books, besides various short stories and 
poems, which have appeared from time to time 
in different periodicals. Her first book, written 
when she was young, was a novelette, entitled 
" High-lights," and was published by Houghton, 
MifHin, & Co. The second was a small volume 
of verses, entitled " The Unseen King," which 
appeared about a year later. "Highlights" 
was written in 1878, and was destroyed in the 
fire which burned out James R. Osgood & Co., 
just on the eve of its publication. Mrs. Field 
had no full copy, but rewrote it seven years 
later, from rough notes and from memory. 
"My life," she says, "has been given to my 
sons, and always will be. For the public I have 
only an occasional story or poem. To these, 
the reading world has been uniformly kind, and 
I am grateful." 

Grace Margaret Gallaher, whose story, "A 
Question of Happiness," printed in the Novem- 
ber Century, won the first prize in the Century 
competition for 1898, was born in New York, 
but has lived nearly all her life in a village on 
the Connecticut river, three and a half miles 
from Long Island Sound. " I have read con- 
stantly since 1 was a little girl," she says, "any 
books that I happened to find. I never wrote 
anything, however, till I entered Vassar Col- 
lege. There I became the editor of the maga- 
zine published in the college, besides writing, 
with others, some plays presented in college, 
and sketches for the college year book. I have 
written a large number of stories and articles 
for the newspapers and the unimportant maga- 
zines. What I wrote 1 regard as * pot-boilers » 
merely, and date my first story from *A Ques- 
tion of Happiness * in the Century. I was 
greatly surprised to win the prize, as I had 
postponed trying for it until just a week before 
the closing of the competition, and was obliged 
in that time to create my story, write it, and 
have it typewritten. Its simplicity, which is 
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said to be its merit, seemed to me then so great 
a fault that I hesitated to submit the story to 
the Century,'''^ 

George William Gerwig, author of the story; 
"The Opal Vial," in the Overland Monthly for 
November, is secretary of the school board of 
controllers in Allegheny, Penn. In answer to 
an inquiry, he writes: "I was born ( 1867 ) at 
Paris, Ohio (McKinley's county), and educated 
at the University of Nebraska, Lincoln ( Bry* 
an's town ). Neither of these gentlemen could 
protect themselves in this matter, however, and 
it should not be held against them. I more 
than suspect that I am one of those unfortunate 
beings with the inclination to write, but without 
the ability. One of my best friends and critics 
told me the other day that I had ability in one 
line which amounted to positive genius — 
in the line of stating the obvious in a com- 
monplace way. My business duties since leav- 
ing college have always taken the most of my 
time and the best of my energy. Getting the 
Free Text-book and Compulsory Education 
laws into good running condition has left me 
but little time for courting the muse. So I 
have done little more than keep myself out of 
( worse ) mischief, and help swell Uncle Samuel's 
postal receipts, so far. But I have firmly de- 
termined to do one of two things : either to 
write a good short story before I die or to die 
before I write a good short story — just for my 
own satisfaction. I have a moderately complete 
collection of editorial regrets, but I never got a 
story back without agreeing with the man who 
rejected it, upon reading it over again, and I 
have had several stories printed only to dis- 
cover when they were in relentless type that 
they were still maddeningly crude. If some 
power should agree to grant one wish for this 
world (and almost for the next), I would con- 
tentedly ask, ' Let me be one of those who shall 
write short stories combining the best of 
American ideals and French art — the essence 
of James Lane Allen and Maupassant.' I did 
have the good fortune to study under one of the 
best teachers of Literature in this country, Dr. 
L. A. Sherman, whose ' Analytics of Literature ' 
is the best book for those who are trying to 
learn to write that I ever saw, and I have read 



everything I could get my hands on, in search 
of genuine help. I am a firm believer in the 
theory, which is indeed more than a theory 
now, that the technique of literature may be 
systematically and even scientifically studied 
and acquired. This does not mean that every 
one who studies, or even acquires, the tech- 
nique alone will thereupon become a Shakes- 
peare, any more than it means that any one who 
studies and conquers the finger exercises will 
become a Paderewski. Neither does this mean 
rhetoric. Rhetoric is presupposed — taken for 
granted — required for admission. Dr. Sherman 
has just started a School of Constructive Eng" 
lish in his department at the University of Ne- 
braska, which is doing precisely what I mean. 
I have done some little newspaper work on the 
Lincoln and Pittsburg papers, and have had 
stories printed in the Midland Monihly, the 
Presbyterian Banner^ the Home Monthly^ and 
the Pittsburg Bulletin. 1 sold a story to Lip- 
pincott's recently, but it has not been printed 
yet. The true inwardness of the Homestead 
strike has never been written. I have been 
collecting material on the subject for a year 
and a half, and have written 10,000 words upon 
it, but it is not right yet. I believe I have the 
making of a good story, if I can get it in proper 
artistic shape. But Art is not getting much 
shorter, while Time is as fleet as ever." 



Gertrude F. Lynch, whose story, "A Mar- 
riage of Sympathy," appeared \n Short Stories 
for November, is a versatile writer who has 
done a great deal of work, in prose and in verse, 
for the newspapers, magazines, and syndicates. 
Short-story writing has been a favorite occupa- 
tion with her, and at least one of her stories, 
published by the Arkell Publishing Company 
and entitled " The Woman and the Girl," which 
was illustrated by Malcolm Fraser, attracted 
considerable attention. She writes now for the 
A^ew York Sunday Herald, the Criterion, Ev*ry 
Month, and one or two syndicates. Miss Lynch 
is of New England birth, her native place being 
New London, Conn. She is associated with 
the Daughters of the Revolution, Mrs. Donald 
McLean's Chapter, and is an active member of 
the " Pen and Brush," a unique society of 
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artists and writers, which was described in an 
article in The Writer fbr July, 1898. 



Ernest Neal Lyon, whose ballad, " Hobson of 
Alabama" (as told by an ex-Confederate), in 
Current Literature for November, has received 
favorable comment from critics and from rela- 
tives and friends of the lieutenant, lives in 
Alabama. " I was born in Greenfield, Mass.," 
said Mr. Lyon recently, "and was graduated 
from Colgate University in 1897. I have since 
been professor of English in the Marion Mili- 
tary Institute at Marion, Ala. My verse-making 
has been the work of odd intervals. I have se- 
cured from editors a rare and complete collec- 
tion of checks, — on the Bank of Ambition, — and 
have occasionally varied this exciting amuse- 
ment by doing acceptable verse for the New 
York Sun, Puck, Current Literature, Leslie's 
Weekly, Munsey's Magazine, the Christian 
Endeavor World, Peterson's Magazine, the 
Bachelor of Arts, Will Carleton's Magazine, 
the Iroquois Magazine, and various newspapers- 
My family may be called Miterary,' as my 
mother, Mary W. Lyon, was a contributor of 
devotional poetry to the Independent and other 
religious papers, and my sister, Grace Lyon, is 
associated with Will Carletons Magazine'' 



Annie Willis McCullougli, author of the 
poem, *' Christmas-tree Lights," in St. Nicholas 
for December, and of the charming verses, 
"The Pillow Fairies," in the January number 
of the same magazine, has for ten years been 
engaged in literary and journalistic work, for 
syndicates, newspapers, and periodicals. She 
has done almost every sort of work, but just 
now writes mostly for mothers and for children. 
Her specialty is the amusement of children by 
songs, verses, stories, and the invention of de- 
vices for their play and occupation. A series 
of articles by her, under the heading "A Busy 
Mother," will be a feature of Harper s Bazar 
for 18Q9. 



Paul Elmer More, whose paper, " The 
Wholesome Revival of Byron," appeared in 
the December Atlantic, was born and lived 
jintil recently in St. Louis. He graduated in 



1887 at Washington University in that city. 
*' For several years," he writes, " my reading 
was chiefly in the classics and the schoolroom. 
From the latter I passed to oriental literature, 
first Hebrew and then Sanskrit. In 1892 I 
came to the graduate school at Harvard and 
studied, chiefly Sanskrit and Pdli, for three 
years, the third year assisting Professor Lan- 
man in his Sanskrit classes. Then for two 
years ( 1 895- 1 897) I taught Sanskrit and lec- 
tured on Greek and Latin literature in Bryn 
Mawr College. The past two years I have 
passed in a little house among the mountains of 
New Hampshire, alone with my b(5oks, no hu- 
man dwelling being in sight from my house, 
and my only living companion a huge St. Ber- 
nard dog. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. have 
published two books for me : ** The Great Re- 
fusal, being the Letters of a Dreamer in 
Gotham," which is a sort of romance told in 
letters and verses; and just recently *'A Cen- 
tury of Indian-Epigrams, being chiefly transla- 
tions from the Sanskrit of Bhartrihari." They 
have just published also a small pamphlet of 
translations from Plato ("The Judgment of 
Socrates") in the Riverside Literature Series. 
My only contributions to magazines, besides 
the article on Byron, have been a couple of es- 
says on Greek Literature in the New World 
and several unsigned reviews in the Atlantic'' 



Leigh North, author of the little Chinese 
story, "The Fi'ght of the Yellow Dragon," in 
the December number of Short Stofies,\s a 
native of Pennsylvania, but upon her marriage, 
some ten years ago, she removed to the neigh- 
borhood of New Brunswick, N. J., where she 
now resides. Preferring a quiet life, she does 
not allow her taste for literary pursuits to inter- 
fere with domestic and other duties. She has 
contributed to a large number of periodicals, 
but is not a voluminous writer. Some years 
spent abroad gave her a bent for foreign sto- 
ries, which have been generally acceptable, and 
she has appeared in connection with various 
prize offers. A serial, " Allendale's Choice; 
a Village Tale," published by the Living 
Church, was subsequently brought out in book 
form by the Young Churchman Company, and 
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she shared with a relative, C. E. D. Phelps, the 
authorship of "The Bailiff of Tewkesbury," 
-now in its second edition, which was published 
by the Editor Publishing Company, and which 
has been received with more than ordinary 
favor. 



William Charles Peel, who wrote the comical 
story entitled " Peter the Great," in the Octo- 
ber number of Short Stories^ is by nativity an 
Englishman, although he was born in Pau, the 
south of France. He has traveled extensively. 
For twelve years he has lived in the United 
States, where he now makes his home. He 
has written several articles for magazines, and 
is now writing a series of short stories on 
native life in Java. Mr. Peel is a strong oppo- 
nent of the money-lending system practiced 
and allo\yed in England, and has written well- 
known articles on the subject. 

Maude Caldwell Perry, author of the poem, 
"SuTimer Died' Last Night," in the De- 
cember Atlantic^ was born in Michigan, 
where she now resides, in January, 1873, but 
lived for many years in northern Ohio. Her 
college course was taken at Ann Arbor. It was 
an irrcgubr course, on account of ill health i 
once she was absent for two and a half years, 
and once again for a year. A great part of 
those intervals was spent on the Pacific coast 
in Washington. She was married in the fall of 
1895, at the opening of her last year in college. 
Her husband is a lawyer. Since ihat year she 
has lived at Pontiac, but she expects soon to re- 
move to New York cily. Mrs. Perry's literary 
work has appeared in the Boston Transcript^ 
the Niw York Evening Post, and the Youth's 
Companion, There is a little story connected 
with her contribution to the Atlantic. Last 
August Mr. Page accepted from her a war 
poem that she cared for deeply, but peace was 
declared and the poem was no longer suitable. 
It was returned very kindly, and another was 
asked for in its place. Out of the number 
sent in response, "Summer Died Last Night** 
was chosen. Mrs. Perry's chief interest is in 
dramatic work. The field she cares most for is 
in mediaeval French history, and in that field 
she is working constantly. Now she is chiefly 



employed on a tragedy called "Alcuin," and 
she will go abroad this spring with that chiefly 
in her mind. The route she will follow will be 
through those countries principally which the 
history of Charlemagne illuminates. At Ann 
Arbor Mrs. Perry was a constant contributor 
to all of the students' publications. Speaking 
of her college instruction, she said recently: 
" Whatever of sanity and coherence may have 
developed in my rhetorical methods during and 
since my college da^s is due, and whatever 
measure of success on the technical side of my 
craft may ever meet me will be due, in a great 
degree, to the kind instructor and keen critic 
that I found in Professor Fred Newton Scott 
of the University of Michigan." 



Henrietta Dana Skinner (Henrietta Chan- 
ning Dana), whose story, " Pancho's Happy 
Family," appeared in Harper's Magazine ior 
November, is the youngest daughter of the 
late Richard H. Dana, Jr., author of "Two 
Years Before the Mast," and granddaughter of 
the elder Richard Dana, poet, and editor of the 
North American Review. Mrs. Skinner's 
childhood was passed in Cambridge, Mass., 
near the home of the poet Longfellow, and for 
five years she shared the studies of his younger 
children under their English governess. At 
the age of thirteen she went to Germany and 
entered the artist school of the Stuttgart Con- 
servatory, where she studied the piano for two- 
years under Pruckner. She then went to the 
boarding school of the convent of the Assump- 
tion near Paris, continuing her musical studies 
under the celebrated composer, C^sar Franck. 
On her return to America she attended a 
private school in Boston, and became a pupil of 
the pianist Madeline Schiller. While at the 
Paris convent Mrs. Skinner was a school- 
fellow of the young Princess Mercedes of 
Oi leans, for a few months Queen of Spain. 
Mrs. Skinner's schoolgirl letters from the 
convent were published in Scribner's Magazine 
for April, 1878, under the title, "A Queen at 
School." They attracted much attention, and 
were translated into French and Spanish, and 
republished abroad. In spite of much en- 
couragement from eminent literary men, — Dr. 
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Holmes writing her: " You have told one story 
so well that you must tell many. Cowper or 
Horace Walpole could hardly have served your 
Queen belter, and it is quite clear that your 
pen belongs to the public," — it was not till 
fourteen years later that, with the exception of 
occasional letters to the Nation and the Boston 
Transcript^ she began again to write for 
publication. An article, "What French Girls 
Study," appeared in the Atlantic Monthly for 
February, 1892. and'a "request" article on 
French school life in the Ladies' Home Journal 
for the same month. " Love Songs of the 
Tuscan Peasantry," " Italian Harvest Scenes," 
and a poem appeared in the Catholic World 
Afaj^azine in the following year. A number of 
articles on educational and historical subjects 
and sketches of foreign travel appeared in 
other Catholic magazines and reviews. Mrs. 
Skinner lived for many years in Europe, chiefly 
in France and Italy. In 1886 she returned to 
Cambridge with her mother, and was for two 
years a special student at Radcliffe College, 
then the "Harvard Annex." In June, 1892 
she married Henry Whipple Skinner, of De- 
troit, Mich., and has since resided in Detroit 
where she has been active in musical and 
patriotic associations. Mrs. Skinner is a mem- 
ber of the Detroit " Tuesday Musicale," and is 
president of its Piano Club. She was one of 
the organizers of the Colonial Dame Society 
in Michigan, was thd first chairman of the 
Order of Descendants of Colonial Governors 
in that state, and is now Governor General of 
the National Order. She is also a Daughter of 
the American Revolution, ar.d a United States 
Daujjhter of 181 2. Mrs. Skinner has one ch'ld, 
a son, Richard Dana Skinner. " Pancho's 
Happy P'amily" is Mrs. Skinner's first effort in 
fiction. A loncer story, in the form of a novel, 
which she has lately been engaged upon, will be 
published in book form by Harper & Brothers 
in t'ebruary. 

Kdith Martin Smith, who wrote the story, 
** Whrre the Cactus RIooms,** published in 
Doftahne^s Sfa^^azine for November, is a native 
of H.iltimore, Md. Miss .Martin was educated 
mainly at the Visitation Convent, (Georgetown, 



D. C, where she easily led her classes, and was 
graduated with high honors. There she evinced 
a talent for composition, which was fostered* 
and she was chosen as the valedictorian of he^ 
class. After spending four years in the East, 
she went to reside in Silver City, New Mexico, 
which is still the home of her family. She hsid 
already made her ddbut in literary work, which 
she there continued at intervals and with marked 
encouragement. During a visit to Baliimore, 
however, her hand was sought and obtained by 
Peter Xavier Smith, of Norfolk, Va., a young 
lawyer of noble character and brilliant promise. 
A happy wedded life of five years followed, and 
then death entered the little household, bearing 
away the husband and father, almost without 
warning, so brief had been his illness. Over- 
whelmed with grief, Mrs. Smith with her two 
lovely children left Norfolk, the scene of so 
much happiness and sorrow, for a long visit to 
Silver City. During the*e years her pen had 
been entirely idle, for her ideas of wifely and 
maternal devotion are very lofty. Rut now her 
neglected talent came as a diversion from her 
sorrow. Her stories appeared in different 
magazines, and two among them, "Dolores" 
and " Carmencita," were notably beautiful and 
picturesque, the scene of each being laid in 
New Mexico. Her work shows that the soul 
which has passed through the waters of 
anguish has won the power of administering 
consolation and help to poor, suffering, human 
nature. Mrs. Smith's style is sympathetic — 
full of vigor and originality; she has graphic 
powers of description, and in her character- 
painting she holds the mirror up to nature. 
Touches of local color with delicate bits of 
humor light up her narrative, which is replete 
with life and dramatic movement. 



Gulielma Zollinger, author of the story, ** The 
Cash lUsis," which appeared in the Youtk^s 
Companion for November 3, has lived in New- 
ton, Iowa, all her life. " The Cash Basis " is 
one of a number of stories she has written for 
the Youth's Companion. Miss Zo'linger's work 
so far has been almost exclusively for the 
young, ranging from the tiny tots up to the 
l)oys and ^irls m<\\^ "J^x^ -jXtcv^vX ^j^^^^tv. ^t^^x.^•*a► 
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published two books — one in 1897, issued by 
the Pilgrim Press, Boston) and entitled " Dan 
Drummond/' and the other in 1898, issued by 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, and entitled 
"The Widow 0*Callaghan's Boys." Both 
books have been highly complimented by the 
reviewers. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



Ambrican Bookmbn. By M. A. OeWolfe Howe. Illustrated. 
295 PP- Cloth, ^2.50. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 1898. 

In Mr. Howe's handsome volume are re" 
printed, with important additions and correc- 
tions, the articles pn *' American Bookmen" 
which have been appearing for some lime in the 
Bookman, The scope of the book is shown by 
the chapter headings, which are: Washington 
Irving; James Fenimore Cooper; William 
Cullen Bryant; Edgar Allan Poe ; Willis, Hal- 
leck, and Drake; The Historians, especially 
Prescott and Parkman; Some Humorists; 
Emerson and Concord; Nathaniel Hawthorne; 
Walt Whitman; Whittier and Lowell; Long- 
fellow and Holmes. The author has made no 
effort to give a co'mplete account of American 
authors, and advises the reader that he has not 
attempted to throw entirely new light upon 
themes alrealy thrice familiar, or to deliver 
himself in terms of ultimate criticism. His 
purpose has been to bring together from many 
sources some of the more interesting facts in 
the lives of the men with whom he has been 
concerned and to present these facts primarily 
as a narrator, incidentally as a critic. The book 
is m ide more interesting by nearly one hundred 
portraits, fac-si miles, and sketches, and it has a 
useful index. Mr. Howe's writing is both lucid 
and luminous, and his book is an important ad- 
dition to American literary history. 

Pbrsonal Skbtchbs of Rbcknt Authors. By Hattie Tyng 
Griswold. 352 pp. Cloth, ;$r. 50. Chicago: A.C. McClurg 
& Co. 1898. 

This companion volume to "The Home Life 
of Great Authors," which was published in 
1866, treats of writers some of whom have be- 
come prominent since then, and some of whom, 
for lack of space, could not be taken up in the 
earlier book. The author's plan provides for a 
personal and critical sketch of each author dis- 
cussed, with a half-tone portrait to accompany 
each sketch. The bioojraphies are interesting 
ani well written, and the author has obtained 
her facts from trustworthy sources. The por- 
traits are unusually s^ood. The authors treated 
are : Tennyson, Renan, Darwin, Matthew Ar. 
nold, Du Maurier, Mrs. Browning, Ruskin^ 
Huxley, Mrs. Stowe, Stevenson, Howells^ 



Lojuisa M. Alcott, Tolstoi, Kipling, Christina 
Rossetti, Thoreau, Bayard Taylor, Barrie. 

The Monthly Cumulative Book Indbx. December, 1898. 
237 PP Paper, 1 1.50 a year. Minneapolis : Morris & 
Wilson. 1898. 

The 'Monthly Cumulative Index" cata- 
og ues in one alphabet, under author, subject, and 
title, the books of 1898. The January number 
of the •* Index " will catalogue the books of the 
month, and this will supplement the December 
number. The February •* Index "will include 
all that is in the January number, and in the 
same alphabet will catalogue the books issued 
to date of publication. Wiien it has been is- 
sued, the January number may be discarded. 
The March number will be cumulated for three 
months, and in April the *' Index " will again 
be fully cumulated, so that it will furnish com- 
plete information in one alphabet concerning 
the books of 1898 and 1899 to date. Subse- 
quent numbers will form a succession of cumu- 
lated supplements until November, when the 
whole information, corrected and brought down 
to date, will be reprinted, thus forming a bibli- 
ography of American publications for twenty- 
one months. The December, 1898, number con- 
tains a directory of publisher.-^. The publishers 
of the *' Index " are doing; a most useful work, 
and they deserve generous support. 

In Nati'rr's Imac.b Chapters on pictorial photography. By 
W. I. Lincoln Ad-ims. Illustnited. Second edition. 114 pp. 
Cloth, in box, $2.50. New York: The Baker & Taylor 
Company. 1898. 

Regarded merely as a beautiful fine-art pub- 
lication, "In Nature's Imagre " is one of the 
most interesting volumes published during 1898. 
It is a good deal more, however, than a collec- 
tion of artistic pictures. Every one of its 
hundred or more illustrations is an example of 
the higrhest photographic art, and the pictures, 
taken in connection with the text, afford inval- 
uable instruction in the theory of pictorial 
photogfrapby. " Sunlight and Shadow." pub- 
lished by Mr. Adams in 1897, was principally 
written and illustrated from the point of 
view of the landscape and out-of door subjects, 
and subordinated the more difficult, and also 
interesting, work of figfure composition, portrai- 
ture, and kindred subjects. '* In Nature's Im- 
age " takes up this department of photography, 
and teaches, both by precept and example, in 
the most effective way. The opening chapter 
discusses ** Landscape and Figures," and the 
second chapter, " Figures and Landscape." 
Other chapters are devoted to Genre, Telling 
a Story. Models, The Nude in Photography, 
Portraiture at Home, Children, Photographing 
Flowers, and Interiors. In each case practical 
and useful hints are ?iven to the amateur, and 
the pictures used to illustrate the methods sug- 
gested are all gems of photographiq art. The 
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book is beautifully printed and tastefully bound, 
and every art lover, whether especially inter- 
ested in photography or not, will want to own 
a copy. 

Loom and Spindle. By Harriet H. Robinbon. 316 pp. 
Cloth, ^1.35. Boston : T. Y. Lrowelt & Co. 1898. 

Somebody has said that the story of any life, 
properly written, would make an entertainmg 
book, in *'Loom and Spindle" Mrs. Robinson 
has sketched her own biography, and it is more 
than ordinarily interesting, because her ex- 
perience has been more than ordinary. Born 
in Boston, she went with her mother, when she 
was still a child, to Lowell, where, at the age 
of ten, she began work as a '* doffer " in a cotton 
mill. Her account of life among the mill-girls 
of Lowell sixty years ago is exceedingly in- 
teresting. In 1831 Lowell was little more: than 
a factory village, and the operatives were 
mostly New Kngland counlry giils, of good 
families, who took quick advantage of an op- 
portunity offered ihem — an unusual thing for 
women in those days — to work for money. 
The high intellectual attainments of these 
girls were shown in their publication of the 
Lowell Offeiing^ the historic mill-girls' maga- 
zine, for which Mrs. Robinson wrote, and to 
which she devotes a considerable portion of 
her book. Her biographical sketches of the 
most important of the mill-girl writers, includ- 
ing Lucy Larcom and her sister, have much 
historical and literary value. In her sketch of 
Lucy Larcom she quotes from a letter in which 
Miss Larcom wrote: *' I have done nothing 
worth speaking of in a literary sense, but 1 
love to write, and I suppose I shall go on try- 
ing to express myself in this way always. The 
material fact that I have never earned more 
than enough with my pen than to meet, with 
difficulty, the necessary expenses of livinjj does 
not in the least discourage me, or make me 
willing to write the trash that 'pays.' " Again, 
in F'ehruary. i8(;i, Miss Larcom wrote : '* * A 
New Kngland (iirlhood ' has as yet brought me 
only about two hundred dollars. How can 
writers live by writing.**" In another place 
Mrs. Robinson says: ** I have been asked if 
Mr. Whiitier and Miss Larcom were never 
more than friends. I can truly answer, no." 
She also tells the story of the poem. ** Hannah 
Hindini; Shoes." ** It was written," she says, 
** shortly after Miss Larcom's return from Illi- 
nois, when the ijreat contrast between the rugged 
sea-coast, so familiar to her early years, and the 
* boundlessness of commonplace * of the level 
country she had just left, impressed her most 
vividlv. One summer afternoon, when she was 
riding through .Marblehcad. a face at a window 
riveted her attention, and it haunted her for 
weeks. Meanwhile the refrain of the lyric, 
with its peculiar metre, and the face continually 



chased each other through her mind, until to 
get rid of their importunate presence she one 
day sat down and imprisoned thtm together in 
* immortal verse.*" 

A Grbat L.OVB. By Clira Louise Bumham. 309 pp. Cloth^ 
^i.aS- Boston: Houf(hton« Mifflin, & Co. i]^. 

Mrs. Burnham's stories are always sane, 
natural, amusing, and interesting, and it is not 
strange that more than 100,000 copies of *'A 
Great Love" have already been demanded from 
the publishers. The scene of the story is laid 
in Boston, and the chief characteih are a typical 
Beacon-street woman and her daughter, Loih> 
of course, examples ot the highest cultivation ; 
a Colorado girl who is studying music and try- 
ing to fine herself out of talking slang ; the two 
young men, one a butteifly and the oil er a bee, 
with whom the two girls naturally pair of! ; and 
a gay married woman, who makes tiouble before 
the tale is ended. The dialogue, ol which there 
is a great deal, is witty and entertaining, and the 
plot is natural and lifelike, excepting at the very 
end, where Mrs. Bumham, in trying to lift the 
story to its title, suddenly introduces a new 
character and works out a denouement that is 
both improbable and disappointing. She uould 
have done belter to change her title, and end 
the story easily and happily. It would \ e in- 
teresting, by the way, to know how Mrs. Burn- 
ham acquired the complete collection of up to- 
dale slang which she has distributed so amus- 
ingly through the pages of her story. 

Tm« Chords of Lifp. Po<ni». by Charlrn H. Crandall. \y, 
pp. (Tloth, >i.oo. SpringdaJc, Corn.: Prii ted for the 
Author. iJ'<>K. 

Mr. Crandall s poems are full of music, and 
the thought ihat they express is always pure, 
sweet, and uplifting. They treat of lie poetic 
phases of everyday life, and many of tl-« m touch 
the heart, while all are read with plesNure. Mr. 
Crandall has made a special study of the son- 
net, and his own use of the sonnet-foim is very 
skillful. Many of the poems in his 1 re k are 
reprinted from such publications as the Ctn- 
tury\ Harper's Monthly, the Indepetident and 
others of high standing. 

A l^wim UK Tkutm. Hv Elixa Orn« White. U'i pp- Cloth, 
%\/i%. Boston: Honghfon. Mifflin. & Co. iJV* 

Miss White's *' Lover of Truth" is intro- 
duced as a boy so abnormally conscientious 
that when he was asked *' Button, button, who 
has the button .**" at a children's party he an- 
swered : ** I have. I'm not going to lie for an 
old game." His mania for truth-telling at all 
times and .seasons rules his life as he grows 
older, and makes him an unfit companion for 
the loving, impulsive, charming young girl who 
marries him, and whom he neglects, even mhen 
she is dying, almost in her girlhood. In spite 
of his unlovely character, the heroitxe <nC vVn*. 
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her eyes are opened to the weakness of his 
cnaracteraai she begins to see tne merit of the 
sensible young man whose love she has until 
then rejected. Another love story is inter- 
woven with the one outlined and adds to the 
interest aid attraction of the book. The story 
is charmingly told, and its purpose is commend- 
able. Tne chiracters are individual and inter- 
esting, and the book as a whole is a worthy suc- 
cessor to '*iMiss Brojks," "The Coming of 
Theodora," and ** Winterborough," all of which 
have won credit for the author. 

Thb Primc<ss and Job Pottbr. By James Otis. Illus* 
trated. 249 pp. Cloth, ^1.25 Boston: Dana Kstes & Co' 
1898. 

*' The Princess " in Mr. Kder's story is a lit- 
tle girl w.ij strays from her nurse at the Grand 
Central depot in New York, and is picked up 
by Joe Potter, a street boy, who takes upon 
himself the responsibility of caring for her. 
The subsequent adventures of the two make a 
story that will interest youn^ readers, who are 
not likely to consider wnether the plot is prob- 
able or not. 

Thb Cruisb op thb Combt. By James Otis. Illustrated' 
173 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Boston: Daua £stes & Co. 1898' 

" Tne Cruise of the Comet *' is a lively story 
of privateering in the war of 1812, and tells 
how two Yankee boys took an active share in a 
dozen thrilling sea fights and duly earned the'r 
share of $700,000 prize money. The details of 
the book have been gathered chiefly from let- 
ters written by the boy Stephen Burton to a 
cousin in Portsmouth, N. H, and the ma n facts 
of the story are historically accurate. The book 
is well written, and boys — and girls, too, for 
that matter — will read it with delight. 

Whbn Israbl Putnam Sbrvbo thb King. By James Otis, 
Illustrated 109 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. Boston : Dana Estes 
& Co. 1898. 

The scene of this exciting story for boys is 
laid near Like Champlain, where Major Putnam 
served the king in the French and Indian war 
in 1758 as zealously as General Putnam served 
the co'onies in Revolutionary times. Based 
upon historical facts, it is full of excitement 
and adventure, and any live boy is sure to fol- 
low the experiences of the two boys who are its 
chief characters with the most eager interest. 

Un»br THB Rattlbsnakb Flag. By F. H. Costello. Illus- 
trated. 302 pp. Cloth, ^1.50. Boston : Dana Estes & 
Co. 1898. 

The "rattlesnake flag,** with its significant 
emblem of the divided snake, and its motto, 
•* Unite or die ! '* was made unpleasantly familiar 
to the British before the colonies adopted the 
stars and stripes as the national banner, and 
Mr. CoUtillo's story tells of the adventures of 
a patriotic American lad who started under it 
with Captain Spinney on the True Heart on a 
privateering expedition at the beginning of the 



Revolutionary War. After an eventful cruise 
the True Heart is sunk by a British warship, 
and Captain Spinney and the hero of the story 
find themselves alone on a small uninhabited 
island. How they make their escape on a dere- 
lict, and what adventures they have on a mer- 
chantman which picks them up, and which is 
attacked by pirates, Mr. Costello tells in a 
lively style sure to captivate and fascinate boy 
readers. 

Tmb Lost City. By Joseph E. Badger, Jr. Illustrated. 325 
pp. Cloth, $1.50. Boston: Dana Estes & Co. 1898. 

Chasmg a tornado in an air-bhip and trying 
to photograph it for scientific purposes. Profes- 
sor Featherwit and his companions are drawn 
into the suction of the whirlwind and carried 
on a wild ride to the great unknown land in the 
Olympic region of the State of Washington, 
where neither wh te men nor Indians have pene- 
trated before them. The imagination that could 
conceive such an adventure is not likely to stop 
working after its first achievement, and Mr. 
Badger's subsequent inventions will not disap- 
point the reader who is seeking for the m irvel- 
ous. His tornado-riders find the Lost City of 
the Aztecs, rescue a lost balloonist and free his 
captive wife and daughter, anH after many hair- 
raising experiences among the Children of the 
Sun return by the shortest air-ship route to 
civilization and the dull prose of the humdrum 
realities of ordinary life. 

A Minister of the Wori d. By Caroline Atwater Mason. 
Illustrated 187 pp. Cloth, 50 cents. New York: Double- 
day & McCIure Company. 1898. 

This Story of the life of a young New Eng" 
land preacher, who is called from a village 
church to the pulpit cf a rich congregation in 
New York, tells of his relations i^ith two young 
women, each of whom loved him in her own 
wav, and shows how the influences at work in a 
fashionable parish may prove too strong for the 
earnest, simple-minded, powerful young man 
who thinks that he can turn them according to 
his ideas of what is right. The story is re- 
printed from the Ladies^ Home yournal^ and is 
illust*-ated with a portrait of the author and 
other photogravures from drawings by W. T. 

Smedley. 

♦ 

PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Kipling. — Rudyard Kipling has again been 
trapped by the wiles of the interviewer, this 
time somewhere in mid-Atlantic. In a weak 
moment the famous author began unconsciously 
to talk of himself and his poems. The inter- 
viewer then ventured a cautious appreciation of 
the "Recessional" — and sends the result to 
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the Daily Mail. "Ah," said Kipling, "that 
poem gave me more trouble than anything I 
ever wrote. I had promised the Times a poem 
on the Jubilee, and when it became due I had 
written nothing that satisfied me. The Times 
began to want that poem badly and sent letter 
after letter asking for it. I made many more 
attempts, but no further progress. Finally, the 
Times began sending telegrams. So I shut 
myself in my room with a determination to stay 
there until I had written a Jubilee poem. Sit- 
ting down with all my previous attempts before 
me, I searched through those dozens of sketches 
till at last I found just one line I liked. That 
was, * Lest we forget.' 'Round these words the 
* Recessional ' was written." — London Daily 
MaiL 

HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 



A Good Recipe for Black Ink. — The. foL 
lowing recipe for black ink is 200 years old, and 
documents written with the ink two centuries 
ago are as clear and black as they were when 
they were written: "Take of rain water i 
quart; galls, bruised, 3 ounces; green cop- 
peras (sulphate of iron), \% ounces; gum 
arable, 7.% ounces. The galls must be coarsely 
powdered and put into a bottle with the other 
ingredients and the water added. The bottlei 
when securely stoppered, should be placed in 
the light (sun if possible ) and its contents oc- 
casionally stirred until the gum and copperas 
are dissolved, after which it is enough to shake 
the bottle dailv, and in the course of a month 
or six weeks the ink will be fit to use. Twenty 
drops of carbolic acid added to the contents of 
the bottle will effectually prevent the formation 
and growth of mold." t. l. 

Boston, Mass. 

LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 

[The publishers of Thb Wkitbr will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents p/>stage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a faror 
if they will mention Thb Wbitbii when they write.) 

Carlylu's Dramatic Portrayal or Charactbr. Flor- 
ence Hotchkiss. CenHary ( 38 c ) foi Janiuuy. 



Thb Carlylbs in Scotland. Illustrated. John Patrick. 
Century { 38 c ) for January. 

Thb Many sidrd Franklin. ( His schooling and self- 
culture — His services to education — His library.) Paul 
Leicester Ford. Century ( 38 c. ) for January. 

Rbminiscbncrs of Julia Ward Howb.— II. Julia Ward 
Howe. A tlantic (38 c.) for January. 

Thb Lbttbrs of Robbrt Louis Stbvbnson. — 1. Edited 
by Sidney Colvin. Scribner's ( 28 c. ) for January. 

Mark Twain's Pbts. Illustrated. Edwin Wildman. St. 
Nicholas ( a8c. ) for January. 

A Rbportbr's Rscullbctions. J. L. Sprogle. Lippin- 
cotfs (28 c.) for January. 

SoMB PicturB'Books of Oldbn Days. Illustrated. Mary 
E. Allen. Cosmopolitan ( 13 c. ) for January. 

SuMB Ambrican Writers. R. Candiani. Parisian {i9>c.) 
for January. 

A Trbasurb Housb of Litbraturb (the New York pub- 
lic library ). lUustrattd. Albert Sheppard Monroe. Metro- 
Politan C 18 c. )for January. 

Scotch Revbkbncb for Burns. Illustrated. H. Glenn 
Martin. Metropolitan ( 18 c. ) for January. 

Nbw York's Dramatic Critics. With portraits of 
Franklin Fyles, Wilham Winter, Alan Dale, Hillary liell, Nor- 
man Hapgood, and others. T. S. Moran. Metropolitan 
(i8c. ) for January. 

Should Childrbn Undbr Tbn Learn to Read and 
Wkitb? Professor G. T. W. Patrick. Appletons" Popular 
Science Monthly ( 53 c. ) for January. 

Chicago as a Literary Centre. International Maga- 
zine ( 13 c. ) for January. 

Thb Literature of Action. Edmund Gosse. North. 
American Review (53 c. ) for January. 

Recent Phases of Literary Criticism John Burroughs. 
North American Review ( 53 c. ) for January. 

Labor-saving Devices in Literary Work. J Howe 
Adams. North A merican Review ( 53 c. ) for January. 

What It Means to Be a Newspai'hr Woman. Eliza- 
beth G. Jordan. Ladies' Home Journal { 13c.) for January. 

A Day in the Like of a Woman Reporter. Evry 
Mouth ( 13 c. ) for December, 

Women in Journalism. Cynthia Wes'over Alden. Frank 
Leslie's Popular Monthly (13 c. ) for December. 

Tennyson, THE Man. C F'isher. Reprinted from Gr«///- 
mans Magazine in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) for December. 

Emerson's Hume in Concord. James Narin. Reprinted 
from Temple Bar in Eclectic (480. ) for December. 

Book-cover Designing and Decoration. Illustrated. 
Self Culture (13 c ) for December. 

The Influence of the War on Litbraturb. Carina 
B. C. Eaglesfield, Self Culture { 13 c.) for December. 

Mr. Howei.ls and Some of His Novels. With portrait. 
Adele M. Garrigues. Self Culture (13c) for December. 

Colonbl Gborgb E. Waking, Jr. With portraits. Albert 
Shaw. Review of Reviews (28 c. ) for December. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



A little less than $28,000 is said to be the 
sum paid to Mr. Harris for the London Satur- 
day Review. 
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Mrs. Mary Ma[>es Dckige, editor of S/, Nich- 
olas^ who has just recovered frcm a severe ill 
ness, sailed for Europe December 19, by advice 
of her physician. Mrs. Dodge intends to spend 
the winter in Egypt and Italy. 

**C. E. Raimond " is the actress. Miss Eliza- 
beth Robins. 

A popular bi-monthly magazine ofornithology. 
to be known as Bird Lore ^vi\\\ be published, 
beginning in February, by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. Frank M. Chapman will be the editor. 

The American yournal of Photography 
(Philadelphia) will hereafter be published by 
Austin C. Leeds, while the editorial depart- 
ment will continue to be under the direction of 
John Hartlett. 

The Voice ( New York ) changed its name to 
the yew Voice with the issue for December 22. 

The Woman s Home Companion (Spring:- 
fteld, O. ) offers ?200 in prizes of $100, 56o, and 
540. for the three best short stories containing 
not more than 2,500 words submitted before 
March. 

The editor of Short Stories ha<» decided to 
widen the scope of the Famous Story Series, 
And 10 includ- therein spirited versions of naval 
an<l military eni^agements, heroic deeds, ex- 
trtordin.iry disturbances of the earth's surface, 
in short, any event or incident that has excited 
ireneral aimiration, pity, or dread, within the 
last three centuries. Contributors are invited to 
send in manuscripts of not less than 4,000 nor 
more than h.ooo words, addressed to the editor of 
Short Stofies, Famous Story Series, and treat- 
ing of some such sul>ject. Each manuscript ac- 
cepted will be paid for. While the main facts 
must of course be taken from historical and other 
sources, the statement of them must be original 
with the contributor, or the material will not be 
available for use in Short Stories. 

The first installment of Robert Louis Steven- 
son's letters appears in Scribner's for January. 
They will run throuijh the year. 

Dr. Edward Everett ILilc's series of articles 
written under the title, "James Russell Lowell 
and His Friends," was concluded in the Decem- 
ber Magazine Number of the Outlook. 



The 300th anniversary of the death of Ed- 
mund Spenser, the author of " The Faerie 
Queene,'* which comes this month, is made the 
occasion of a comprehensive sketch of Spenser's 
life and work written for the January number 
of the Outlook by H. C. Shelley, and illus- 
trated by portraits, facsimile reproductions, and 
other original photographs. 

The Living Age (Boston) for January 14 
will contain the full text of Lord Rosebery's re- 
cent address on Literary Statesmen, which has 
been the subject of general comment. 

William Hopkins ( *' Bud Brier " ), whose 
column, " Under the Rose," is the most inter- 
esting regular feature of the evening edition of 
the Boston Globe^ has issued a little brochure 
entitled *' Bud Brier's Book," which contains 
selections from his writings. 

In Apple tons' Popular Science Monthly for 
January G. T. W. Patrick asks the question, 
" Should children under ten years of age learn to 
read an(J write ."* " and finds a negative answer, 
arguing that the necessary methods of instruc- 
tion in these branches are not adapted to either 
the bodily or mental conditions of the children, 
and that nature study, morals, manual dexterity 
and spoken language may be taught more 
profitably in their early years, while these 
sedentary branches should be remanded to a 
later period. 

The International Magazine ( Chicago ) will 
begin in its F'ebruary number a new department 
called "Current Words." In this department 
will be given the correct pronunciation of words 
and proper names that have recently become 
more that usually prominent. 

The ''Carlyles in .Scotland," in the Century 
tor January, is an intimately personal paper ; and 
equally readable in another way is .Miss Flor- 
ence Holchkiss' **Carlyle\s Dramatic Portrayal 
of Character" — the prize es.say in the Cen- 
tury* s College Competition. 

William Black died at Brighton, England, 
December 10, aged fifty seven. 

Mrs. Isabel A. Mallon, who was both " Bab " 
and ** Ruth Ashmore," died in New York De- 
cember 27, aged thirty-six. 
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ON WRITING FUN. 



Good jokes are always in demand, and any 
one who can write them can get a good deal of 
money for his fun. One newspaper reporter, 
whose income is about $4,500 a year, makes 
nearly one-half of it by writing jokes, and many 
joke-writers earn by their wit from $250 to 
$1,000 a year. At the present time there 
are in the United States from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred writers of good jokes. 
Fully half of them are women, many of whom 
write under masculine names. 

The greatest demand is for short, timely 
jokes, best of all on the subject which is most 
prominently before the public. A dialect joke 
is as worthless as a dialect story, unless it has 
extraordinary wit. Two-line jokes sell best, 
partly because of their adaptability in making 



up a form. The short, crisp dialogue is in 
fashion now, but pointed paragraphs, if they 
have genuine humor in them, are always sala- 
ble. Humorous sketches of from one hundred 
to five hundred words are not paid for as well 
as short jokes. Puns are not wanted. A pun 
is only a play on words, and most puns have 
very little genuine humor in them. The char- 
acter of the readers of each publication to which 
jokes are offered must be carefully considered. 
A joke that may be excellent for one paper is 
worthless for another, and a joke-writer, to sell 
his wares, must offer them where they are likely 
to be wanted. 

Professional joke-writers have a regular sys- 
tem for offering their jokes to editors. A good 
way is to send out the jokes in packets of ten 
or a dozen at a time, typewritten on slips, — per- 
haps three inches wide and eight inches long, — 
which are bound together by brass paper fast- 
eners at the left-hand side, and perforated 
about an inch from the left-hand margin, so 
that any joke may be easily torn out. Sheets 
of ordinary typewriter paper should be kept 
on hand, perforated, ready for use. The jokes 
should be typewritten on these sheets, which 
should afterward be cut into slips and made into 
a little coupon book by using brass fasteners. 
Only one joke should be written on any slip, 
and the writer should put his name and address * 
on each sUp, preferably with a small rubber 
stamp. Two brass binders should be used, 
one at the top and one at the bottom. 

When jokes are ofiFered in this way, the editor 
can easily tear out what he wants and send back 
the rest. The jokes returned may be made 
up into a new book and sent to another editor, 
and so on, until all are sold or proved unsala- 
ble. Care must be taken not to offer the same 
joke twice to any editor. TVv\^ ^-iJcvXi^ -aN^x^^^ 



Copyright, 1899, by William H. Hilia. K\\ t\|^\% Tt^ctN^^. 
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Mrs. Mary Mapes DcKige, editor of S/. Nich- 
olas^ who has just recovered frcm a severe ill 
ness, sailed for Europe December 19, by advice 
of her physician. Mrs. Dodge intends to spend 
the winter in Egypt and Italy. 

**C. E. Raimond" is the actress. Miss Eliza- 
beth Robins. 

A popular bi-monthly magazine of ornithology, 
to be known as Bird Lore, will be published, 
beginning in February, by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. Frank M. Chapman will be the editor. 

The American yournal of Photography 
(Philadelphia) will hereafter be published by 
Austin C. Leeds, while the editorial depart- 
ment will continue to be under the direction of 
John Bartlett. 

The Voice ( New York ) changed its name to 
the AVw Voice with the issue for December 22. 

The Woman s Home Companion (Spring:- 
field, O. ) otlfers $200 in prizes of $100, %(yo, and 
540, for the three best short stories containing 
not more than 2,500 words submitted before 
March. 

The editor of Short Stories ha<» decided to 
widen the scope of the Famous Story Series, 
4ind to includ- therein spirited versions of naval 
and miht.iry engagements, heroic deeds, ex- 
tru>rdin.iry disturbances of the earth's surface, 
in sliort. any event or incident that has excited 
treneral aimir.ition, pity, or dread, within the 
last three centuries. Contributors are invited to 
send in manuscripts of not less than 4,000 nor 
more than 0.000 words, addressed to the editor of 
Short Stories, Famous Story Series, and treat- 
ing of some such subject. Kach manuscript ac- 
cepted will be paid for. While the main facts 
must of course he taken from historical and other 
sources, the statement of them must be original 
with the contributor, or the material will not be 
available for use in Short Stories. 

Thelirst installment of Robert Louis Steven- 
son's letters appears in Siribner^s for January. 
They will run through the year. 

Dr. Edward Kverett Hale's series of articles 
written under the title, "James Russell Lowell 
and His Friends," was concluded in the Decem- 
ber Magazine Number of the Outlook, 



The 300th anniversary of the death of Ed- 
mund Spenser, the author of ** The Faerie 
Queene,'' which comes this month, is made the 
occasion of a comprehensive sketch of Spenser^s 
life and work written for the January number 
of the Outlook by H. C. Shelley, and illus- 
trated by portraits, facsimile reproductions, and 
other original photographs. 

The Li7>ing Age (Boston) for January 14 
will contain the full text of Lord Rosebery's re- 
cent address on Literary Statesmen, which has 
been the subject of general comment. 

William Hopkins ( ** Bud Brier '' ), whose 
column, " Under the Rose," is the most inter- 
esting regular feature of the evening edition of 
the Boston Globe, has issued a little brochure 
entitled *' Bud Brier's Book," which contains 
selections from his writings. 

In Apple tons'" Popular Science Monthly for 
January G. T. W. Patrick asks the question, 
** Should children under ten years of age learn to 
read an(J write .** " and finds a negative answer, 
arguing that the necessary methods of instruc- 
tion in these branches are not adapted to either 
the bodily or mental conditions of the children, 
and that nature study, morals, manual dexterity 
and spoken language may be taught more 
profitably in their early years, while these 
sedentary branches should be remanded to a 
later period. 

The International Magazine (Chicago) will 
begin in its February number a new department 
called "Current Words." In this department 
will be given the correct pronunciation of words 
and proper names that have recently become 
more that usually prominent. 

The "Carlyles in .Scotland," in the Century 
for January, is an intimately personal paper ; and 
equally readable in another way is Miss Flor- 
ence Hotchki.ss' *' Carlyle's Dramatic Portrayal 
of Character" — the prize essay in the Cert- 
tury's College Competition. 

William Black died at Brighton, England, 
December 10, aged fifty seven. 

Mrs. Isabel A. Mallon, who was both " Bab " 
and ** Ruth Ashmore," died in New York De- 
cember 27, aged thirty-six. 
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drawer, or a trunk, to remain indefinitely. Man- 
uscripts should be kept in circulation until they 
find acceptance somewhere or have been re- 
jected so many times that there is no longer any 
hope for them. When a manuscript comes back, 
the writer ought to look it over carefully and 
improve it if he can, but he ought never to let 
it lie idle for any length of time. It is a good 
rule, when a manuscript has been completed, 
to make a list of all the periodicals for which it 
seems to be suited, and then never to give up 
sendingit out until it has been offered to every 
periodical upon the list. Sometimes the last 
editor suggested in the list will take it. 

Fifth — Duplicate (carbon ) copies of manu- 
scripts sent out. These may best be kept in 
envelopes, and on each envelope may be kept a 
record of publications to which the original 
manuscript has been sent, thus : — 

' (Title. 
" MARRIAGE CUSTOMS IN THE PHILIPPINES." 
(Sent.) ( Name of Periodical.) (Returned.) 

Decembers, 1898. Lippincott''s Magazine. December 15, 1898. 
December 15, 1898. Har^r*s Monthly. January 2, 1899. 
January 3, 1899. Self Culture. 

Still out, you see. A glance will tell you where. 

Sixth — Clipped matter — your own work 
that has been printed. Keep it here only until 
you can find time to paste it into your private 
scrap-book. It will be worth your while to pre- 
serve what you have had published, and to 
keep it in scrap-books where reference to it 
may easily be made. In the first place, it is 
encouraging, sometimes, to look back and see 
what you have done, and in the second place 
you sometimes need to refer to something that 
you had published years before. Every news- 
paper writer or contributor to periodicals 
should keep in scrap-books everything that he 
has had printed. It takes time to keep such 
scrap-books up to date, but he will find his 
labor well repaid. 

Seventh — Clipped pictures of all kinds, such 
as seem to you to have in them, or to illustrate, 
a story of any kind. Keep them to handle 
over. On "off days" they may be found a 
source of inspiration or suggestion, when your 
usually bright mind lacks an idea of special 
value. 

Eighth — Pamphlets that are liable to be use- 
ful to you and that cannot be kept conveniently 



in an ordinary bookcase. Such pamphlets, is- 
sued by city, or state, or national ofRcials, are 
often full of useful material from which salable 
articles can be made. The consular reports, 
published by the United States government, 
for instance, are crowded with up-to-date facts, 
not procurable elsewhere, and contain sugges- 
tions and material for many newspaper articles. 

Ninth — Sample copies of the magazines or 
papers for which you write, or want to write. 
It will pay any writer, who is doing general 
work and who is looking for new markets for 
his manuscripts, to send for sample copies of 
the leading periodicals, so that he may study 
them and get some definite idea of the kind of 
material they want. I do not mean that he 
should make of himself a postal card "sample 
copy fiend.*' He ought to send the price of any 
periodical he asks for, or buy it of some news- 
dealer. If the newsdealer does not have some 
periodical that he wants, and if he does not know 
the price, it is safe for him to enclose ten cents, 
but he ought not to ask publishers to send sam- 
ple copies free. When he gets his specimen 
numbers he should study them carefully, notice 
what kind of manuscripts they print, their aver- 
age length, and the usual style of character and 
treatment. Observation of this kind will help 
him greatly in selling his own work. 

Tenth, eleventh, and twelfth — Your own 
hobbies — everybody ought to have them — 
things connected with your special fads. You 
will find it inexpressibly convenient to have a 
place for them where you may keep them safe 
and handy — if necessary, under lock and key. 

Such a chest of drawers as that described 
may cost anything that you want to pay, from 
three or four dollars up. For three dollars and 
a half you can buy — of some large dealer — a 
chest " in the wood," so called, that is, un- 
finished, which you can shellac yourself. It is 
cheap, made of pine, of course, but it is clean, 
and it will answer tvtry purpose. If you have 
no fads, you can use the lower drawer, perhaps, 
for files of newspapers and magazines ready 
for daily reference. Convenient — don't you 
think so ? — and the drawers are dust-proof. I 
hate dust I 

Clifton S. IVady, 
SoMSRViLLB, Mass. 
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Vol. XII. February, 1899. No. 2. 

Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of The Writer are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

Elizabeth G. Jordan has probably done a 
good deal of harm by saying in the Ladies* 
Home Journal : " There is no reason why the 
woman reporter's income should not be thirty- 
five or forty-five dollars a week at the end of 



the second year. After she has worked in 
New York five years, she should be earning at 
least fifty dollars a week." These figures are 
altogether too high, as every one acquainted 
with the subject knows. There may be a few 
newspaper women who are earning fifty dollars 
a week, but the average successful woman re- 
porter on a newspaper is not paid more than 
ten or fifteen dollars weekly. A woman re- 
porter who gets a salary of twenty or twenty- 
five dollars a week is doing unusually well. 



» « 



An idea that writers will do well to ponder is 
suggested by a writer who signs himself 
" Sciolus," in the Milford (Mass.) Gazette. 
He says : " One of our peculiar characteristics 
is this : We seem to think that we have a mo- 
nopoly of common, superficial witticisms. I 
mean that in our efforts t# be bright we hit 
upon just what nine persons out of ten would 
say. I have noticed it this winter in a literary 
club to which many comparative strangers have 
contributed. They all come up smiling with 
their preliminary, original remarks, and we 
laugh, as in duty bound, although the remarks 
have done service many times before. It is 
safe to say that the first thing that comes to 
one's mind would probably occur to other 
minds, and that he who would be original must 
remember this." 






Originality, in literature as in conversation, 
is the well-considered product of the carefully- 
cultivated mind. A writer's first idea is likely 
to be crude, immature, unfinished. To make it 
worth more than the casual thoughts of other 
people, he must work upon it, study it, con- 
sider it from every point of view, develop it, un- 
til by expending mental labor on it he has 
given to it more than ordinary value. If he 
has broadened and improved his mental facul- 
ties by previous cultivation, so that they are 
better than those of ordinary people, his idea 
is likely to be of a higher class to start with, 
and its development into its highest possibili- 
ties will be easier, but in any case it must be 
worked over to bring it to its best. Great 
stories or great poems are not dashed off — 
even by the inspired ones — in an idle moment. 
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If Edward Everett Hale had written " The Man 
Without a Country " within a half day after the 
idea of it occurred to him, it might have been 
an interesting story, but it would not be re- 
garded as the leading American short story, as 
it is to-day. w. h. h. 
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Henry A. Clapp. the well- i Henry A. Clapp, the dra- 
known and highly-cultured malic critic. 
dnmzticcri'ic— Boston G/06*. \ 



We will never reach this 
ideal state. — /. ffffTot Adams^ 
in North A merican Rtvitw. 



We shall never reach this 
ideal state. 



QUERIES. 



[ Questions relatirg to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general Interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere.] 



What are the qualifications of an amanuen- 
sis? What are the usual duties? How might 
one secure such a position? Is shorthand 
necessary? Would you consider a graduate of 
a hi^h school, who has spent two years at 
special theme work in i state university, who 
has had some articles md stories published, 
who has read some, an I who can use a type- 
writer, fitted for such a position ? m. d. 

[ The qualities requisite to make a good pri- 
vate secretary are discretion, accuracy, dis- 
cretion, intelligence, discretion, quickness of 
perception, punctuality, promptness, discretion, 
orderliness, industry, discretion, tact, dis- 
cretion, neatness, omniscience, and discretion. 
The ideal private secretary cannot know too 
much or sav too little. The duties of a secre- 

m 

tary vary from attending to the correspondence 
and recording the social engagements of a so- 
ciety woman to doing practically all the work of 
a congressman, while the congressman poses 
proudly before the public and his constituents 
and draws his $5,000 salary. An author's 
amanuensis usually has to write from dictation 
letters, or matter to be published, — if pub- 
lishers are kind, — or to transform more or less 
illegible scrawls by copying into clearly-written, 
properly - paragraphed, and well - punctuated 
manuscript. Sometimes the copying must be 
done with a pen, sometimes with a typewriter. 



Shorthand is useful to an amanuensis, but not 
always necessary. The natural way to secure 
a position as amanuensis is to advertise or to 
answer advertisements. Such a person as 
"M. D." describes might make a very good 
amanuensis for «n author. — w. H. H. ] 



Will you kindly tell me about the word 
** home " ? If a man were building a large 
suburban house, with stables and other out- 
houses, and planting beautiful gardens, would it 
be wrong to say that he was building a beauti- 
ful •* heme " ? A book on English composition, 
which I recently read, says: "Never use the 
word * home ' wnere * house ' is meant; as, * He 
is building a beautiful home.' " Must the word 
" home " necessarily convey the idea of a family, 
or other inmates ? b. w. d. 

[In the case mentioned by ** B. W. D." it 
would be proper to say that the man was build- 
ing a beautiful house for himself or making for 
himself a beautiful home. The word " home " 
does not necessarily imply more than one in- 
mate. A bachelor may have a home, although 
it may not be the best kind of a home. Be- 
tween "house" and "home" it is better to 
discriminate, using " house " where the build- 
ing alone is thought of, and "home" where the 
thought is mainly of the life lived in the house. 
For instance, one might say : " His home is in 
Boston, where he has a handsome house on 
Commonwealth avenue." — w. h. h. ] 



What is the best way to send a book manu- 
script written on typewriter paper, about 8x12 
inches in size? How should it be protected? 
Would it be a good idea to enclose it in the 
box the blank sheets were laid in, and what 
would be the safest way to transmit, setting 
aside the question of expense ? w. 

[ It is an excellent idea to enclose a book 
manuscript in a pasteboard box for transmis- 
sion to a publisher. The safest method of 
transmission is by express. The express com- 
pany will give a receipt for the package, and if 
it is lost, or if harm comes to it, will refund its 
value to the author. Express companies, how- 
ever, are provokingly careful, and authors 
seldom succeed in selling their manuscripts in 
this way. Speaking of boxes for manuscr'pts, 
by the way, one author once had a fine box 
made of block tin, with turned edges and a 
hinged cover, of just the size to contain his 
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novel. It was an ideal device, the only weak 
point about the scheme being that the box was 
so seductive that there seemed to be danger 
that some rapacious publisher might appro- 
priate it and return the manuscript in a plebeian 
sheet of ordinary wrapping paper. — w. h. h. ] 
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Alphonsb Daudbt. By Leon Daudet. To which is added 
'* The Ddudet Family" by Ernest Daudet. Translated by 
Charles De Kay. 466 pp. Cloth, ^1.50. Boston: Little, 
Brown, & Co. 1898. 

The new uniform edition of the works of 
Alphonse Daudet which Little, Brown, & Co. 
are publishing is happily begun by this trans- 
lation of the biography of the author written by 
his son, and of *' Mon Fr^re et Moi," in which 
Ernest Daudet wrote the story of his brother's 
life and work. Leon Daudet's biography of his 
father is written with true French enthusiasm, 
and gives an intimate personal view of the 
author such as no one but a member of his 
family could have had. In his chapter on 
" Life and Literature," he says : ** My father 
never separated life from literature. That was 
the secret of his influence. . . . Here on my 
table I have his books of notes, where, every 
day, without wearying and with an incredible 
scrupulousness and patience, he wrote down the 
incessant workings of his brain. Every sort of 
thing is found here in these little books, bound 
in black mole.^kin, all their pages rumpled, 
scratched, and scribbled up and down and from 
side to side. ... Of all the great books 
that lie open that one which he studied more 
than any other was the book of life. ... In 
telling a story he had a way which belonged 
to him alone, one his friends will never forget, 
nor indeed others who merely heard him once. 
The description followed close upon his 
memory of the affair, and adapted itself to it 
like a wet garment. In their proper order he 
reproduced the facts and sensations necessary 
to the story, suppressing the intermediate ones 
and leaving, as he was wont to say, only * the 
dominant ones.' * The dominant ones ' — that 
word was always on his lips. By that he un- 
derstood the essential and indispensable parts, 
the pinnacles of the book or novel. * It is on 
these points,' he used to add, *that it is neces- 
sary to let the light play.' He used also to re- 
peat : *Thinsjs have a sense and a side by 
which they can be grasped,' and in that vague 
term, 'ihina^s,' he understood what is animate 
as well as inanimate, whatever moves and ex- 
presses itself, as well as whatever agfitates or 
weighs itself. In that way we penetrate the 
secret of his simple method, which at first blush 



seems by no means simple, and indeed is one 
which demands in a writer those natural gifts 
which were his. A lover of real things and of 
truth, he never ceased that search of his. As 
long as he was able to leave the house he 
went about in the greatest variety of places, 
never neglecting a chance and particularly 
never despising a human being. Whether the 
person was a clubman in the drawing-room, or 
an artist, or a sick man, whether it was a pauper 
on the turnpike, or a forester, or a passer by, or 
some workman met by chance, my father took 
advantage of his own prodigious turn for so- 
ciability or of his charmingly delicate kindness, 
in order to break through that vulgar region 
where only hypocrisies are exchanged, thus 
penetrating to the soul of the person. . . . 
When the man was gone, he would note down 
whatever in the conversation seemed to him 
peculiar and worthy of memory. And his mem- 
ory, besides, was infinite; for, notwithstand- 
ing his bad sight, he could recall a name, a 
figure, a gesture, an odd habitual motion or a 
form of speech, after several years had gone 
by. . . . His knowledge was vast and accu- 
rate. . . . Hereadenormouslyand with method, 
and assimilated difificult questions to his mind 
with marvelous quickness. . . . * Certain men 
and women,' cried he, *who possess the innate 
gift of style, have instinctively the taste and the 
tact to choose the words which they employ. 
A woman of that kind was the much-to-be-ad- 
mired S^vign^. But that sort of mind is a 
great exception. Most people get from classical 
study a benefit which nothing else can replace. 
The mind which feels the beauty of Tacitus, 
Lucretius, or Virgil is very near oeing that of 
a writer.' . . . He loved to examine the de- 
bris and metamorphoses of a word. Thence 
came his exactness and the beautiful clearness 
of his style. ... He judged of a word by 
his ear, which in him possessed delicacy and a 
supreme wisdom ; and by his eye, because in 
spite of his short sight he was a seer. He 
weighed the word and rolled it on his tongue 
like a connoisseur. . . . His ear had a deli- 
cacy and correctness most exquisite. . . . 
In his turbulent youth he never seated himself 
at his writing table except when he was fired 
by his subject. . . . Later on, through the 
happy influence of his * direct collaboration,' he 
made channels for and regulated his wondrous 
farulty as an improvisor. He got the habit of 
daily work, and, as usually happens, his brain be- 
came more supple in response to the appeal, and 
submitted to the discipline. . . . Summer 
or winter he rose at an early hour and went at 
once to work on his task, without other means 
of excitement than a dip in cold water; then 
he covered page after page with that little close* 
set, nervous, and elegant handwriting of his. 
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which his illness made still more delicate with- 
out taking from it any of its attributes. . . . 
He erased with courage and frequently; at 
the first blush a mere sketch served, as it were, 
for a canvas. My mother and he then took 
this * monster ' up again, expending the greatest 
pains on its style, and bringing into relation- 
ship that harmoniousness and that need to be 
real which were always the writer's care. 
* Without my wife I should have given myself 
up to my facility for writing. It was only later 
that perfection tormented me.' After that slow 
and disagreeable proving, the third and fin- 
ished copy was made. . . . When he was 
creating my father saw what he created. When 
he was writing he heard, ... I have for- 
gotten none of the fine regulations which he 
scrupulously applied : * Never lake up the pen 
unless you have something to say.' * Setting, 
ideas, situations, characters, all these are not 
right until a very slow and instructive digestion 
has been gone throuy:h with, in which all nature, 
gifted in the least of its component parts, col- 
laborates with the writer.* * Style is a state of 
intensity. The greatest number of things in 
the smallest number of words. Don't fear to 
repeat yourself; according to Pascal's counsel, 
there are no synonyms.' • Description of a 
character carried on to its final completion 
should not be made, except little by little, ac- 
cording as the character reveals itself, and 
according as life reacts upon it.' 'You must 
enter into the person you are describing, into 
his very skin, and see the world through his 
eyes and feel it through his senses.'" 

These extracts give some idea of the interest 
of Leon Daudet's work. In '• My Brother and 
I " Ernest Daudet sketches the life of Alphonse 
in association with his own, and throws a clear 
light on the author's character. 

Earlv Lbttrrs of Gsorgb William Curtis to John S. 
D wight: Brook Farm and Concord. Edited bv George 
Willis Cooke. 294 pp. Cloth, $1.50. New York: Harper 
& Brothers 1898. 

The friendship between John S. Dwight and 
George William Curtis began at Brook Farm, 
where Curtis spent the two years following the 
spring or the summer of 1842. Curtis studied 
music there under Dwight's instruction, and the 
relations between the two were particularly 
cordial. When Curtis left the farm, an intimate 
and confidential correspondence began between 
them, and the interchange of letters continued 
almost to the end of Dwight's life. The letters 
of Dwight have not been preserved, with two 
or three exceptions, but those of Curtis still 
exist in unbroken succession and are presented 
to the public in this volume. Most of them 
were written between 1843 and 1847, but there 
are a number written afterward, the last being 



dated 1886. They are charming letters, written 
without reserve, and the reader will enjoy them 
both for what they contain and for what they 
show of the personality of the writer. Not the 
least interesting part of the book is Mr. Cooke's 
introduction, in which he sketches the early 
part of Curtis' career, and incidentally de- 
scribes the life at Brook Farm and the story of 
Dwight's Journal of Music, 

Music and Poktry. Essays on Some Aspects and Inter- 
relations of the Two Arts. By Sidney Lanier. 248 pp. 
Cloth, i^i. 50. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 1898. 

Mrs. Lanier has earned the gratitude of 
writers and musicians both by collecting these 
essays, written from twenty to thirty years ago 
and scattered through various periodicals. The 
inter-relations of music and poetry were always 
vividly present to Sidney Lanier, and, as his 
son points out in a prefatory note, the vaiious 
studies in these essays possess a far greater 
similarity of thought than any mere similarity 
of topics would imply. " The author's attitude 
toward the two arts to which he devoted his 
life (after giving up his legal studies in 1873) 
was the result, finally," says Mr. Lanier, 
"of a lofty conception of Art, in which Music, 
Painting, Poetry, Sculpture, all of its manifes- 
tations, appear as various effects from a single 
Cause, — peripheral results radiating from an 
eternal and unchanging impulse; and more 
specifically it was the outgrowth of his minute 
and enthusiastic investigations in those regions 
of the physics of sound, so often neglected by 
the scientific specialist, where music and poetry 
meet and greet each other in a common lan- 
guage. His position is clearly shown in the 
essay * From Racon to Beethoven,' which may 
fairly be taken as the keynote to the present 
volume, while his theory of the whole physical 
side of the subject is set forth in detail in *The 
Science of English Verse.' " Besides the essay 
mentioned, there are a dozen papers in the 
book, perhaps the most interesting being that 
on ** Nature-Metaphors," which begins so truly : 
" Metaphors come of love rather than of 
thought" — love, here, being a term used to 
signify the general underlying principle of all 
evolution. Full of interest and suggestion, 
also, are the essavs entitled "Chaucer and 
Shakespeare," " A Review of Hayne's Poetry," 
and "A Forgotten English Poet." 

John Ruskin, Social Rrpormrr. By J. A. Hobson. 357 
pp; Cloth, $1.50. Boston: Dana Estes & Co. 1898. 

The main part of Mr. Hobson's book is, to 
quote from his preface, "devoted to a state- 
ment and a vindication of Mr. Ruskin's claim 
to have placed Political Economy upon a 
sounder scientific and ethical foundation than 
it had hitherto possessed, and to have bl^^^^^^ 
upon that foundation 'a.'n \^^-3\ ^V -a^ ^x^^^ji^x- 
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ous humaa society. The particular qualities 
and defects of Mr. Ruskia^s criticism and con- 
structive policy are examined in some detail, 
his repudiation of democratic ideas and insti- 
tutions receiving special attention. The im- 
portant contribution which he made to educa- 
tional theories and experiments, and its bearing 
upon the wider social polity, are discussed, and 
chapters are accorded to certain themes, such 
as his attitude toward machinery and his view 
of the position of woman, which seem to de- 
mand separate treatment. Finally, some ac- 
count is given of the constitution of the Society 
and Guild of St. George, and of the industrial 
and educational experiments either* directly 
associated with the Guild or animated by the 
spirit of Mr. Ruskin*s social teaching." Some 
attention is paid to the outward circumstances 
of Mr. Ruskin*s life, and to the artistic and lit- 
erary interests to which he has devoted his 
attention, but these matters are subordinated 
to the discussion of his social teachings. Mr. 
Hobson has skillfully brought together, in logi- 
cal form, the ideas and theories on social sub- 
jects expressed here and there in Mr. Ruskin's 
published works, and his book does a great 
deal to justify his expressed opinion that Mr. 
Ruskin will rank as the greatest social teacher 
of his age. 

An American Cruiser in the East. By John D. Ford, 
U. S. N. Illustrated. Second Edition. 537 pp. Cloth, 
la.50. New York : A. S. Barnes & Co. 1898. 

Mr. Ford is chief engineer of the Pacific 
station, United States navy, and his book de- 
scribes a cruiser's voyage to the Aleutian 
Islands, China, Korea, Japan, and the Philip- 
pines. Considering what a general interest is 
felt now in the islands and countries of the 
Pacific, the book is one of exceptional timeli- 
ness and value. Naval ofHcers have unusual 
facilities for gaining information about the 
countries that they visit, and the opinions that 
they form are especially worthy of considera- 
tion because they are not influenced to any 
extent by political considerations. Engineer 
Ford*s account of what he has seen and heard 
is modest and unpretentious, a plain statement 
of facts which is all the more valuable because 
he has not attempted to embellish it. His 
style, though simple, is agreeable, and the 
reader follows it with pleasure. The present 
prominence of the Philippine question gives 
especial importance to his chapters on the archi- 
pelago, which he visited in 1893, and again 
with Dewey in the year just ended. Writers 
who have occasion to discuss the question of 
expansion cannot afford to overlook what Mr. 
Ford says with reference to these islands. In 
fact, the book is packed full of information es- 
sential to newspaper writers and magazine 



contributors. Of historical value, also, is his 
account, given in appendices, of the battle of 
Manila, in which he took part, on the U. S. S. 
Baltimore, and of the capture of Manila, August 
13, 1898. An account of the Japan -China 
war also is given in an appendix. The book is 
richly illustrated with half-tone pictures, — more 
than 150 altogether, — and is in all respects a 
handsome, well-made volume. 

Vacation Days in Hawaii and Japan. By Charles M. 
Taylor, Jr. Illustrated. 361 pp. Cloth, ^.00. Phila- 
delphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. 1898. 

Mr. Taylor is a Philadelphia business man, 
who visited Hawaii and Japan in 1896. His 
account of what he saw and learned during his 
journey of nearly 17,000 miles is straightforward 
and unaffected, and gives a great deal of useful 
and timely information. The chapters devoted 
to Hawaii particularly are of value, now that 
the Hawaiian islands have come under United 
States control. In Japan Mr. Taylor went out 
of the beaten track of travel, and he describes 
many odd scenes and incidents that came under 
his observation. Much new information is 
given about the manners and customs of the 
people, particularly of those living in the in- 
terior, in places not before visited by English- 
speaking travelers. The publisher s have spared 
neither pains nor expense in bringing out the 
volume, which is in every way attractive. The 
half-tone illustrations, of which there are more 
than 100, are particularly fine, and all the more 
interesting because they are unlike other pic- 
tures of the kind that have been published. 

A Corner of Spain. By Miriam Coles Harris. 195 pp. 
Cloth, $1.15. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1898. 

Mrs. Harris has a pleasant, lively style, and 
her account of journeyings and a sojourn in 
Spain is both entertaining and instructive. Her 
time was spent chiefly in Malaga and Seville. 
She lived among the people, and her keen eyes 
noted countless little things that illustrate the 
many peculiarities of Spanish life and character, 
and that might have been overlooked or left 
unmentioned by a less satisfactory observer. 
The book is a timely one, and it will serve a 
useful purpose by giving American readers a 
better idea than they have previously had of 
what the Spanish common people really are. 

Corona and Coronet. By Mabel Loomis Todd. Illus- 
trated. 383 pp. Cloth, $2.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. 1898. 

"Corona" is the corona of the solar eclipse 
of August, 1896, which Mrs. Todd viewed in 
the northern part of Japan with the astronomi- 
cal party under Professor David P. Todd, of 
Amherst College, and " Coronet " is the name 
of the sailing yacht in which the party crossed 
the Pacific from San Francisco, via Honolulu. 
The book which has been thus happily named 
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is one of fascinating charm. Mrs. Todd writes 
in an easy, natural, delightful style, and she 
describes scenes and experiences of much 
more than ordinary interest. She tells in 
sprightly narrative of the incidents of the Pa- 
cific voyage, of the pleasant days spent in 
Honolulu, of the scientific preparations for 
viewing the eclipse, and of the eclipse itself, 
of cruising along the coast of Japan and yacht- 
ing in the Inland sea, and of the queer people 
in the interior of the country, including the 
hairy Ainos of northern Yezo. A more inter- 
esting journey could hardly be imagined, and a 
journey could hardly be described in a more 
interesting way. A wealth of illustrations re- 
produced from photographs made by the ex- 
pedition enhances the attractiveness of the well- 
made volume. 

Thb Fall or Santiago. By Thomas J. Vivian. Illus- 
trated. 346 pp. Cloth, 1 1. 50. New York: R. F. Fenno 
Co. i8q8. 

Mr. Vivian describes the Santiago campaign 
with fluent pen, and as accurately as nearly 
contemporaneous history can be written. He 
gives facts rather than opinions, devoting his 
book to a record of events rather than to a dis- 
cussion of military technicalities. For news- 
paper men and writers generally his book has 
special value, since he has put together in con- 
venient form the details of one of the two chief 
features of the Spanish war, so that the facts 
are easily accessible for references. A number 
of excellent photographic illustrations add to 
the attractiveness and value of the book. They 
have been particularly well selected, and to- 
gether they form perhaps the best collection 
of pictures of the campaign in Cuba that has 
been offered to the public. 

Thb Impbrial Republic. By James C. Fernald. 192 pp. 
With five maps. Cloth, 75 cents. New York: Funk & 
& Wagnalls Company. 1898. 

Mr. Fernald believes strongly in expansion, 
and he makes a good argument in favor of it. 
His point of view is that of a scholar and a 
student of history, who is at the same time a 
thorough patriot and a firm believer in the 
power of the American people to reach yet 
higher ideals of government and civilization, 
and to extend their benefits over the widest 
reach of territory that may legitimately come 
under American control. His book is forcibly 
written, and it well deserves a careful reading. 

Ambrican Nbwspaprk Directory. ( Issued Qiiarterly. ) De- 
cember, 1898. 1,344 pp. Cloth, ^5.00. New York: George 
P. Rowell & Company. 1898. 

To the writer who is looking for new markets 
for his manuscripts, the "American Newspaper 
Directory" will be a useful aid. It describes 
all the newspapers and periodicals published in 
the United States, Canada, and Newfoundland, 



— 21,360 in all, — giving information in each 
case about the paper's size, its publication day, 
its character, the subscription price, the date of 
its establishment, the names of its editor and its 
publisher, and its circulation. The list of papers 
is arranged alphabetically by states and towns, 
and information is given about every place in 
which a periodical of any kind is published. 
The book, therefore, serves to a considerable 
extent the purposes of a gazetteer. Following 
the main list are catalogues of newspapers, 
Sunday newspapers, and class publications, 
having a circulation of 1,000 copies or more. 
Part V. contains a list ot new newspapers, ar- 
ranged alphabetically by states and towns. The 
" Directory" is a standard publication, now in 
its thirtieth year, and its publishers spend a 
great deal of money every year in gathering in- 
formation for it. It is the best thing of the 
kind available. 

The Puritans. By Arlo Bates. 434 pp. Cloth, I1.50. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 189S. 

Partiality for "P" is again shown by Mr. 
Bates in the name of his new novel, which fol- 
lows *' Pattie's Perversities," ** 1 he Pagans," 
and the »' Philistines." "The Puritans" is a 
story of Boston life, and in the opening chap- 
ters the reader is shown in an amusing way 
how Bostonians of a certain class devote them- 
selves to fads, from the Persian, whose some- 
times sensual mysticism is the moment's ethical 
caprice, to the amateur spiritual medium, who 
ecstatically " materializes " some roses that one 
of the audience has seen her buy an hour before 
on Tremont street, and to Christian Science, 
that becomes vulgar and inane to its chief ad- 
herent when the priestess of it rolls on the 
floor and howls with the pain of an ulcerated 
tooth. The main theme of the book is the men- 
tal struggles of a young man, an inmate of the 
Clergy House in Boston, who, partly through 
the influence of a love affair, and partly from 
other causes, is led to sever his connection 
with the brotherhood. His friend and com- 
panion, on the other hand, goes in the opposite 
direction, and eventually becomes a Romanist. 
There are two love stories running through the 
tale, which has many interesting incidental 
characters. The story of the election of a 
bishop in Boston is one of its prominent feat- 
ures. The chief fault with the book is that 
Mr. Bates fails clearly to differentiate his two 
chief characters, and that generally his char- 
acter drawing is not sufficiently clear and sharp. 
His chapter headings are all Shakespearian quo- 
tations. They are aptly chosen, but it would 
be hard for the average person who has read 
the story to recall the chapters separately by 
reading the headings in the contents table. 
Unless a chapter heading: is indicative, it is 
merely decorative — which may be what Mr. 
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Bates intended his chapter headings to be. 
" The Puritans" is ably written, and from first 
to last it is an attractive story. The reader is 
sure to get keen enjoyment from it. 

Songs of Two Pkoplbs. By James Riley. 131 pp. Cloth, 
1 1.25. Boston : Dana Estes & Co. 1898. 

Mr. Riley's poems are characterized both by 
sentiment and by homely common sense — a 
combination not unnatural in the case of a son 
of Ireland who has spent a large part of his 
life among the farming population of old New 
England. There is always substance to his 
verses, and both his "Songs of New England " 
and his poems of "Ireland and Her People" 
picture actual life as he has seen it. His mis- 
cellaneous poems are marked by delicacy and 
purity of thought, and there is much quiet grace 
in their expression. 

Thb Man Without a Country. By Edward Everett Hale. 
Illustrated. 45 pp. Cloth, 50 cents. Boston: Dana Ektes 
&Co. 1898. 

"The Man Without a Country" is the best 
American short story ever written. This new 
edition of it is an attractive one, and its value 
is enhanced by a preface in which Dr. Hale 
tells ho <v and under what conditions he wrote 
the famous story. 

Dorothy Dbane. By Ellen Olney Kirk. 325 pp. Cloth, 
^1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1898. 

Mrs. Kirk writes stories for children as 
charmingly as she does stories for grown people, 
and that is saying a great deal. " Dorothy 
Deane" is a book which young people will 
read with delight, and with profit, too, for it is 
full of lively, pleasant incident, and it teaches 
unobtrusively some admirable moral lessons. 
Mrs. Kirk's children are natural and life-like, 
and the story of their sayings and doings will 
charm young and old alike. 

pRTSONBRs OP HopB. A tale of Colonial Virginia. By Mary 
Johnston 378 pp Cloth, #1.50. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 1899. 

" Prisoners of Hope " is a powerful and fas- 
cinating love story, the >cene of which is laid in 
Virginia in colonial times, and which reproduces 
with historical fidelity both the essential features 
and the spirit of the life that it depicts. It is at 
the same time a delightful romance and a 
spirited portrayal of the Virginia of ante-Rev- 
olution days, the pictures of which are brought 
so \^ividly before the reader that they are as 
real to him as the phases of modern life that 
are presented to his vision every day. It is 
hard to realize that this is the author's first 
book, with such exceptional skill and power is 
the story told. It shows not only unusual 
creative faculty and ability for writing, but also 
careful study of the times that are depicted 
with such accuracy, and a remarkable under- 



standing of the characters of the people whose 
types are reproduced with such felicity and wit. 

Thb Romance of a Midshipman. By W. Clark Russell. 391 
pp. Cloth, 1 1. 50. New York: R. F. Fenno & Co. 1898. 

Clark Russell's stories are always full of 
lively incident, and the reader never tires of 
their stirring narrative. "The Romance of a 
Midshipman" is a captivating tale, and ad- 
mirers of the author will enjoy it all the more 
because it is largely autobiographical. The 
opening chapters picture in an engaging way 
the experiences of a boy, filled with a passion 
for the sea, at a school for boys in France, and 
the rest of the story tells of his adventures on 
shipboard, of an exciting shipwreck, and of ex- 
periences on a floating inland on which the 
hero and the heroine are marooned. 

BOOKS RECEIVED: 

Old South Lkaflbts. No. qo. — Amerigo Vespucci's Ac- 
count of His Third Voyage. No. 92. —The First Voyage to 
Roanoke. No. 94. — The Discovery of the Hudson River. 
No. 96. — The Founding of New Sweden. Paper, five cents 
each. Boston : Directors of the Old South Work, Old South 
Meeting house. 1898. 

Thb SruDBNT's Guidb to Gbnbral Litrraturb. Eleven 
Charts on Cards ^9x7 inches), $1.00. Philadelphia: Arnold 
& Co. 1893. 

Thb Story op Cyrano db Brrgbrac. Founded upon and 
writtf n from the play of that name, which was written by Ed- 
mond Rostand. 171 pp- Paper, 25 cents. New York: J. 
S. Ogilvie Publishing Company. 1898. 

Talbs Toi.d in a Country Storr, and Accompanying 
Vbrsb. By Rev. Alvin Lincoln Snow. 311 pp. Cloth, 
$1.40 Creston, la. ; The Snow Publishing Firm. 1898. 

Inland Windfall^*;. By Edwin T. Reed. 144 pp. Cloth, 
li.oo Chicago: W. B. Conkey Company. 1898. 
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L. C. Bradford, who wrote the story, ** Why I 
Did Not Become a Smuggler," in Lippincotfs 
for January, is a native of Clarke county, Vir- 
ginia. His f Lther was a professor in the Win- 
chester Medical College, an institution which 
was razed to the ground by the Federal troops 
because of a story that John Brown's body had 
been used in the college as a subject of 
anatomical demonstration. This was not the 
case, since it is generally known that "John 
Brown's body lies a-mouldering in the ground '* 
at North Elba, N. Y. Mr. Bradford drifted 
away from home when he was fifteen years old, 
and roamed about the Eastern cities and the 
Southern and Western states for years, clerk- 
ing, cattle and sheep herding, and doing many 
other things, including a short course of read- 
ing law at Huntsville, Ala. He was married 
a dozen years or so ago in the island of 
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Jersey, and since then has been connected with 
the New York Tribune in an editorial capacity, 
and for six years has been correspondent in 
New York city for the New Orleans Picayune^ 
Some years ago, when his time was not so fully 
occupied as it is now, he contributed occa- 
sional stories to Lippincotfs Magazine and the 
Youth's Companion. His story, ** Why I Did 
Not Become a Smuggler,** is an actual experi' 
ence, being one of many similar adventures. 



Annie Eliza Brand, the author of the story, 
'*Mrs. RusselPs Sister," in the December Lip- 
pincoll^Sf s an Englishwoman by birth, but has 
lived in the United States for a number of 
years. She has kept up her connection with 
the old country, however, and, in fact, the main 
action of the story in Lippincott^s was sug" 
gested during a recent visit to England. *• Mrs. 
Russeirs Sister" is Mrs. Brand's ninth pub- 
lished story. Some of her short stories have 
appeared in English magazines. She is a fine 
pianist and musician, and has also written 
some music, especially settings of unfamiliar 
songs. She is an active officer of the success- 
ful ladies* musical club in her own city — the 
Friday Morning Club of Worcester, Mass. It 
is only lately that her attention has been turned 
to literary composition. Owin^ to an accident, 
one of her hands was disabled for a time, inter- 
rupting her playing. This led to the writing 
of l^er first story. In conversation Mrs. Brand 
expresses herself as opposed to anything like 
artifice in writing. Her sympathies are clearly 
with the realists. As regards phraseology, she 
has a decided preference for Anglo-Saxon over 
Latin-derived words, in spite of being a linguist 
and a well-informed student of the classic 
writers. 



Abbie Farwell Brown, who wrote the verses, 
* Points of View,** in St, Nicholas for January, 
is but four years out of Radcliffe College, and 
has been writing for«publication only since 
then. She has had rather varied experiences, 
however, and has tried almost all kinds of 
writing except blank-verse tragedy. " I have 
always lived in Boston,** she said recently, 
**and always expect to. I have scribbled since 
I can remember anything, and I always expect 



to scribble as long as I can remember any- 
thing. As a liitle child I was encouraged to 
make tiny rhymes and stories for the manu- 
script magazine which my mother edited for 
our family circle; and in the Latin school I 
helped to start and was for four years editor of 
the school literary paper, where I got my first 
taste of Gore, and had the experience of pre- 
paring all kinds of manuscripts, from an adver- 
tisement or an obituary to an editorial. This is 
what has given me the desire to try all kinds 
of composition.** Miss Brown has done short 
stories, essays, editorials, humorous skits, and 
verse. She has even written a play for Walter 
Baker's publishing house, and it has been sue" 
cessfully given many times. She has had sto- 
ries in a number of papers and magazines, "A 
Mind Reader,** in the January New England 
Magazine^ for instance. The same magazine is 
to make a feature of her long article, ** Noted 
Trees About Boston,** fully illustrated, which 
is to appear during the coming year. Her 
verses appear often in Life^ the Munsey^ Vogue 
and other publications. Latterly she has been 
writing especially child-rhymes for St. Nicholas 
the Youths Companion^ Babyland^ and other 
periodicals, and is expecting another season 
to get out a volume of these. She is also writ- 
ing a regular column or two for one of the Bos- 
ton papers, and — under a pen name — is corre- 
spondent for a large Western daily. 



Alice Learned Bunner, whose poem, *' Separa- 
tion,** was printed in Scribner^s for December, 
comes naturally by her taste for writing. Her 
husband was H. C. Bunner, the late editor of 
Puck^ and her brother is Walter Learned, who 
is the author of a volume of poems called " Be- 
tween Times.** It is, perhaps, due to such 
literary surroundings that Mrs. Bunner has 
cultivated her natural ability in writing. She 
has written a number of stories and poems, 
and has done a good deal of book reviewing. 
She is a New Englander by birth and educa- 
tion, and is at present living at New London. 



Madge Sutherland Clarke, who wrote the 
unusually excellent story, "The Twenty-first 
Man,** in the January Atlantic^ has bten writing 
under her own native b>3X -^ ^Q.vv.'Cva\R.Csj>a\. ^xxsK.'t. 
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her Atlantic story was accepted she has had 
two other stories taken by prominent maga- 
zines. She is a young woman, and for most of 
her life has been a student. For the past six 
years she has been a teacher of the English 
language and literature at the Packer Collegiate 
Institute of Brooklyn, one of the finest and best 
equipped schools for girls in the United States. 
Brooklyn has always been her home, but long 
and frequent visits in Chicago, Milwaukee, De- 
troit, and smaller Western towns, with frequent 
visits to Boston, Philadelphia, and New York, 
have made her familiar with the distinctive 
phases of life, and types of people in the repre- 
sentative centres. She has also gained inspira- 
tion from European journeyings and from 
summers spent in the Adirondack woods and on 
the New England coast. 



Clara Dixon Cowell, author of the. sketch, 
"Time and Tide," in Short Stories for Decem- 
ber, lives in California. " Although I have con 
tributed short stories and verses to some ten or 
twelve different magazines," she wrote recently, 
" my studies and ponderings are chiefly along 
lines of ethical and philosophical thought, and 
it is probable that, if I ever do any serious 
work, it will be undertaken with earnest desire 
to serve my fellow-men where their personal 
needs are always greatest, in the discovering of 
somewhat that is good and true, and the inspir- 
ing of enthusiasm for high and noble living." 



Helen A. Havvley, whose story, *• A Harmless 
Earthquake," was printed in St. Nicholas for 
January, was born in central New York, and 
has always lived in New York State, and always 
in country villages. The largest of these was 
Seneca Falls, and although she has been in 
Clifton Springs for some years, she still re- 
gards Seneca Falls as her home. Her brother, 
who lives there, is Hon. Charles A. Haw- 
ley, LL. D., a lawyer of repute, and a member 
of the State Constitutional Convention of 1894. 
Although Miss Hawley's life is a quiet one in a 
small place, yet, as Clifton Springs is a noted 
health resort to which thousands come each 
year, she is constantly meeting cultivated 
people from all parts of the world, and this 



variety has been a great inspiration in her 
work. She began persistent literary work about 
twelve years ago, although she had published 
three or four articles some time before that, 
and had also reported a little local news for the 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, Her writ- 
ing has been largely for children and young 
people, and conveying moral or religious les- 
sons. Still there have been many grown-up 
articles scattered through the years. The Neiv 
York Observer^ the Congregationalist, the Sun- 
day School Times, the Chautauquan, the Out- 
look, the New York Evening Post, the Church- 
man, the Interior, Wide Awake, Little Folks, 
the Youth's Companion, and the Christian En- 
deavor World are only a few of the papers to 
which she has contributed more or less. Miss- 
Hawley has published two books, "Friendly 
Letters to Girls" and " Friendly Talks with 
Boys," which have been successful. They are 
made up of artictes which were originally pub- 
lished from week to week in the New York Ob- 
• server, and which were brought out in book form 
in 1891 by A. D F. Randolph & Co., of New 
York. More than half the letters to girls have 
been translated into Japanese, and published 
in a pamphlet in Japan. Miss Hawley has 
done a great deal of work for the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, under the editorship of 
Dr. Miller, of Philadelphia. She has written 
considerable verse as well as prose. It is her 
habit to keep an accurate history of her articles, 
which shows that about four hundred have beea 
published in a little less than twelve years. 



Florence Hotchkiss, whose prize essay, 
*' Carlyle's Dramatic Portrayal of Character," 
was printed in the January Century, lives in 
Chicago. It is an odd fact that at Vassar, 
where she was for two years an editor of the 
Vassar Miscellany, she worked on the paper 
with Miss Gallaher, who won the Century story 
prize. Miss Hotchki^' department was the 
reviews, and her contributions to the magazine 
were chiefly criticisms. Last year she took a 
post-graduate course at Vassar, making a 
specialty of Carlyle and Ruskin. With the ex- 
ception of a review in the Chap-book, and an 
article accepted, but not yet brought out, by 
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Education^ Miss'Hotchkiss has published noth- 
ing before the essay on Carlyle. 



Gertrude Evans King, who wrote the paper, 
** Fin de Si^cle Individualism," in LippincotVs 
for January, was born in Kentucky, but has 
always lived in Philadelphia until two years 
ago, when she came to New York. She has 
traveled a good deal, and has seen most of the 
world outside of the United States. She has 
contributed to Puck^ Life, Tow ft Topics^ Short 
Stories^ and various other periodicals, having 
tried her pen on pretty nearly everything, — 
short stories, novelettes, verses, and essays. 
She is now at work on a novel, which she ex- 
pects to finish before spring. It will appear 
under her pen name, "'Georgine Evans," un- 
der which most of her recent work is done. The 
Lippincott essay, by the way, was written eight 
or nine years ago. 

Julie M. Lippmant), whose poem, "If You'll 
Not Love Me, Dear," appeared in the January 
Century y was born and educated in Brooklyn, 
and it was only upon the death of her father, a 
year ago, that she removed to Manhattan, 
where, with her mother, she now resides. She 
began writing when a mere child, and from the 
first has worked out her own salvation. Her 
good and faithful friend, Louisa M. Alcott, be- 
ing appealed to in her behalf (by a family con- 
nection of her own who looked with sympa- 
thetic pity on the ambitious young writer's early 
struggles), replied: "The best help I can give 
her is to let her alone. If she amounts to any- 
thing, sheMI make her own way; if she Joes n*t, 
sheMl only be in other people's, and all the 
pushing in the world won't help her: it will 
only injure her." Singularly enough, Miss 
Lippmann's first book, "Jock O'Dreams," ap- 
peared under the firm name of Roberts 
Brothers, Miss Alcoll's own publisher?. Mr. 
Niles accepting it a few years after her death, 
and but shortly before his own. Two other 
volumes ( l>oth girls* stories ) have appeared 
since then, and .Miss Lippmann hopes before 
long to bring out a book of her collected poems, 
as well as one of short tales that have appeared 
from time to time in the magazines. So far her 



poems have been of the "fugitive" order, and 
have been given place in such periodicals as 
Harper' Sy the Century, the Atlantic, and others 
of similar standing. Being upon the review 
staff of one of our leading weeklies, Miss Lipp- 
mann is naturally much engaged with critical 
work, and this, together with her own "many 
inventions," keeps her with her pen almost con- 
stantly in hand. 

Lafayette McLaws, author of the story, " The 
Mystery of Cain," in Lippincotfs for January, 
was born and reared in Georgia, where his 
ancestors settled years before the Revolution. 
He began to write for publication when he was 
fifteen, and two years ago came to New York 
to make a living in journalism. The greater 
part of his work has been done for the Sun and 
for McClure's newspaper syndicate. " The 
Mystery of Mr. Cain " was accepted by the 
Lippincotts last spring, and Mr. McLaws is now 
engaged on another story of about the same 
length for them. His second long story, which 
is somewhat longer than " Mr. Cain," w»s fin- 
ished about two months a^o, and will appear as 
a book later in this year. 



(«eraldine Meyrick, who wrote the paper, 
"Concerning Ethics and Etiquette," in the 
December North AMeruan Review^ is a 
stenographer in a law office in Denver. She was 
born near London, Eng., but removed with her 
family to California when she was a child. 
She has lived in Denver for three years. Only 
her spare time has been given to writing, as 
she has been in business since she left school, 
except for a year spent among friends in Eng- 
land. She was one of the first women in Cali- 
fornia to receive an appointment as notary pub- 
lic. " I have practically no method in literary 
work," she says, "writing whenever a spare 
moment comes along, regardless of the inter- 
ruptions incident to ofifice work. As a general 
thing, however, 1 copy and recopy my manu 
script, often several times. 1 prefer to write 
verses." Poems and sketches by Miss Mey- 
rick have appeared from time to time in Lippin» 
(otfs, the Oxierland Afonthly^ the Independent^ 
Life, and other periodicals. In 1H95 she pub- 
lished a little collection of ^yM^'^cv^ >axAj«^x ^^'t 
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title, " Songs of a Fool and Other Verses." 
She is a member of the Woman's Press Club 
of Denver. 

Edwin T. Reed, whose poem, " Red Cross," 
published in Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly 
for December, has been widely quoted, is 
superintendent of public schools at Rushford, 
Minn. He is a graduate of the University of 
Minnesota, and also has an A.B. from Harvard, 
where he spent a year studying English and 
history. Since his college days he has had a 
number of poems published in prominent news- 
papers and magazines. He has also published 
a volume of poems, " Inland Windfalls," which 
has been favorably received both by reviewers 
and by the public. 

Evaleen Stein, author of the story, ** The 
Page of Count Reynaurd," in St, Nicholas for 
December, was born and has always lived in 
her present home, Lafayette, Ind. For several 
years she has been engaged in decorative de- 
signing, illuminating, and similar work, and the 
things she has written have been chiefly verses 
contributed to the Indianapolis yournaL A 
year ago last November Copeland & Day, of 
Boston, brought out a small selection of these? 
under the title, "One Way to the Woods," and 
the book went into a second edition the follow, 
ing January. Miss Stein's story, "The Page 
of Count Reynaurd,'' is her first attempt at any. 
thing of the kind. She thought she would try 
what she could do in the way of a child's story, 
and sent the manuscript to St. Nicholas, 



Susan Hartley Swett, author of the verses, 
"The Guide-post," published in the December 
Century^ has been for a great many years a 
writer of both prose and verse for leading peri- 
odicals. Her stories, contributed to Harper'^s 
Magazine and Harper^s Weekly^ have been 
collected and published in book form by Estes 
& Lauriat, under the title of " Field Clover and 
Beach Grass." They are country stories of 
great charm in the way of spontaneity and 
genuine humor. Her verse has been contrib- 
uted to all the Harper periodicals, the Century^ 
the Cosmopolitan^ St. Nicholas^ the Youth's 
Companion^ and other leading publications. 



Her literary career has been' very much hin- 
dered by ill health. She has decidedly rural 
ta<%tes, and cares little for society. Her great 
love of nature is apparent in her poem.«, and 
she has also a neat little knack at vers de so- 
ciiti^ of which she has written many for Har- 
per'' s Weekly, She was born in Maine (of 
Huguenot descent), educated in Boston private 
schools, and inherits a taste for literary pur- 
suits. She and her sister, Sophie Swett, alone 
since their father's recent death, live at Arling- 
ton Heights, Mass., together. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Thackeray. — Mrs. Richmond Ritchie, 
Thackeray's daughter, in her latest book, tells 
how her father worked. "The Newcomes" was 
written between the years 1853 and 1855. 
Thackeray used to travel around when he had 
a novel in mind. Mrs. Ritchie says: "At 
home in London, in Paris sunshine, through 
the Roman winter ( which was trying in many 
ways), the work kept steadily on. I can re- 
member writing constantly to his dictation all 
this year, though the details come to me only 
in a confused sort of way. On one occasion he 
was at work in a room in which he slept, high 
up in a hotel; the windows looked out upon a 
wide and pleasant prospect, but I cannot put a 
name to my remembrance he walked up and 
down, he paused, and then he paced the room 
again, stopping at last at the foot of the bed* 
where he stood rolling his hand over the brass 
ball on the end of the bedstead. He was at 
the moment dictating that scene in which poor 
Jack Belsize pours out his story to Clive and 
J. J., at Baden. * Yes,' my father said with a 
sort of laugh, looking down at his own hand 
(he was very much excited at the moment), 
* that is just the sort of thing a man might do at 
such a time.' It was in the same room in this 
hotel in past-land that he christened his hero> 
ine, still walking up and down the room, and 
making up his mind what her name would be. 
He used, as I have said, to dictate very con. 
stantly, but when he came to a critical point, he 
would send his secretary away, and write for 
himself. He always said he could think best 
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with a pen in his hand. A pen to an author is 
like the wand of a necromancer, it compels the 
spell." 

HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 



[ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy 
little contrivance that may be of use in any way to literary 
workers. Facts about home-made devices particularly are de- 
sired. Paid descriptions of patented articles will not be 
printed here on any terms; but this shall not hinder any one 
from letting: others know gratuitously about any invention that 
is of more than ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of 
Thb Writbr are urged to tell for the bene6t of other readers 
what little schemes they may have devised or used to make 
their work easier or better. By a free exchange of personal 
experiences every one will be helped, and, no matter how 
simple a useful idea is, it is an advanUgc that every one should 
know about it. Generally, the simpler the device, the greater 
is its value. 



Filing Clippings. — I think I have abetter 
plan for keeping scraps than that offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, in the De- 
cember Writer. Scraps are among the most 
valuable of references, and their value is greatly 
enhanced if they are quickly got at, can be 
quickly replaced, and are so arranged that one 
or more can be taken out separately from the 
rest. I find my plan to possess all these ad- 
vantages. I had a small cabinet of drawers 
made to order, the drawers being eleven inches 
square in the clear. I then bought a number 
of eleven inch heavy manila envelopes, and put 
my accumulation of clippings in them, labeling 
each envelope by the card-index system. The 
envelopes stand on edge in the drawers and 
can be ** run down " just like the cards in a file. 
I think the plan needs only to be stated to show 
its adaptability for utilizing clippings. 

Lbxinc-i^^n, Ky. R, JV. Roark. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[The publishers of Thb Writbb will send to any address a 
copy of any nuigazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
wiih three cents postage add*d. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention Thb Wkitbr when they write.] 



Hbnkv Gkokcb in Caufoknia. With portrait. Noah 
Brooks. Century ( 38 c, ) for February. 



Thb Manv-sidbd Franklin. Franklin's Religion. Illus* 
trated. Paul Leicester Ford. Century { 38 c. ) for February. 

What Charles Dickbns Did for Childhood. Illus- 
trated. James L. Hughes. Century ( ^B c. ) for February. 

Thb Enjovmbnt of Pobtrv. Samuel M. Crothers. At- 
lantic (38 c. ) for February. 

Rbminiscbncbs of Julia Ward Howe. — III. Julia 
Ward Howe. At/antic ( 38 c. ) for February. 

William Makepeace Thackeray. W. C. Brownell. 
Scribner*s ( 28 c. ) for February. 

The Lettbrs op Robert Louis Stevenson. II. — Life 
in Edinburgh, 1873-1875. Edited by Sidney Colvin. Scribner^t 
( 28 c. ) for February. 

A Century of American Illustration —IV. Illus- 
trated. Arthur Hoeber. Bookman ( 28 c. ) for February, 

Will Poetry Disappear? H. E. Warner. Lippineotfs 
(28 c. ) for February. 

The Science of Observation. Illustrated. Charles 
Livy Whittle. Appleton's Popular Science Monthly ( 53 c. ) 
for February. 

The Earliest Writing in France. Gabriel de Mor- 

■ 

tillet. Appleton^s Popular Science Monthly ( 53 c. ) for 
February. 

Poets on Their Own Poems. Jeannette L. Gilder. Out' 
look ( 13 c. ) for December 3. 

William Black. With portrait. Marrion Wilcox. Har^ 
pers IVeekly (13 c.) for December 24. 

Ella Hiuginson. With portrait. F. M. Hopkins. Cur- 
rent Literature ( 28 c. ) for January. 

Clark Howell. (Editor of the Atlanta Constitution.) 
Donahot^s Magazine ( 28c. ) for January. 

The Anna Ticknor Library. Mary Morison. Club 
Woman (13 c.) for January. 

Literary Statesmen. Reprinted from London Times in 
Living Age ( 18 c. ) for January 14. 

William Black. Justin McCarthy. Reprinted from 
Academy in Living Age ( 18 c, ) for January 14. 

Pbnny Fiction Reprinted from Blackwood* s Magazine in 
Living Age ( 18 c. ) for January 21. 

SoMB Recent Literature in France. Edmund Gosse. 
Reprinted from Contemporary Review in Living Age ( 18 c. ) 
for January 28. 

Humors of Speech and Pen. Ernest G. Henham. Re- 
printed from Cornhill Magazine in Living Age (18 c. ) for 
January 28. 

Thackeray. Reprinted from Edinburgh Review in Electic 
(48 c. ) for February. 

The Madness op Mr. Kipling. Reprinted from Macmil- 
lan*s Magazine in Electic ( 48 c. ) for February. 

Destiny of the Letter R in America. W. D. Howells. 
Literature ( 13 c. ) for January 17. 

The Birthplace of Gray's Elegy. Illustrated. Henry 
C. Shelley. Canadian Magazine (28 c.) for February. 

The Editors of thb Leading Canadian Dailies. With 
portraits. John A. Cooper. Canadian Magazine for Febru- 
ary. 

A Canadian Historian. (William Kingsford. ) With 
frontispiece portrait. R.W.Shannon. Canadian Magazine 
( s8 c. ) for February. 

Matthbw Arnold's "Anglicism." T. Arnold Haultain. 
Self Culture ( 13 c.) for February. 

Editorial Sketch op Louise Chandler Moulton. 
With frontispiece portrait. Coming Age ( 23 c. ) for February, 

Count Tolstoi at Sbvbnty. Ernest H. Crosby. Co 
ing Age ( 23 c. ) for February. 
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Thb Pobms op Embrson. Charles Malloy. Coming Ag€ 
(23 c. ) for February, 

SoMB Charactbristics of Edward Bellamy. Rev. R. 
E. Bisbee. Coming Age ( 23 c. ) for February. 

Thb Young Author and thb Old Author. ( A " Lit- 
erary Conversation " Reported.) Charles S Skilton. Book 
Buyer (13 c ) for February. 

Thb Novbls of William Black. Agnes ReppUer. Critic 
( 23 c. ) for February. 

Thackbrav at Chartbrhousb. Illustrated. Critic 
( 23 c. ) for February. 

Harriet P. Spofford. With frontispiece portrait. F. M. 
Hopkins Cnrrent Literature (28 c.) for February. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



Dr. S. Weir Mitchell has sailed for the 
Mediterranean on a trip that will include the 
ascent of the Nile and a visit to the Holy 
Land. 

** Graham Travers " is Margaret G. Todd, 
and she is a physician. 

William Black's will disposes of $125,000. 

The London Academy says John Morley has 
been paid $50,000 for writing a biography of 
Gladstone, under whom Mr. iVlorley served 
twice as chief secretary for Ireland. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, in one of the letters 
of his youth, published in the February Scrib- 
ner^s, tells of the hard work he was putting 
upon his essay upon Whitman: *'I am inde- 
fatigable at rewriting and bettering, and surely 
that humble quality should get me on a little." 

The International Press Union will hold a 
congress in Washington, from February 16 to 
18, inclusive. 

The convention of the International League 
of Press Clubs will be held in Baltimore early ' 
in April. 

The American Review of Reviews for Feb- 
ruary has portraits of Thomas Nelson Page, 
Jacob G. Schurman, Dean C. Worcester, 
Chauncey M. Depew, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Charlemagne Tower, General A. W. Greely, 
and Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis. 

The Anglo-American Magazine^ a new 
monthly publication in New York, is edited by 
Eaton B. Northrop and J. R. Henchy. Frank- 
lin C. Bevan is also concerned in its manage- 
ment. 



The Critic is now published for the Critic 
Company by G. P. Putnam's Sons. Joseph B. 
Gilder and Jeannette L. Gilder are still the 
editors. 

W. E. Price, editor of the Book and Neivs 
Dealer (San Francisco), announces a new 
quarterly publication, to be called the Book 
Lover^ of which the first number will be pub- 
lished soon. It will be, he says, everything 
about books and their authors except a con~ 
ventional magazine of literary criticism. 

The Argonaufs short story prize of $100 
was awarded to C. W. Doyle, M. D., of Santa 
Cruz, Calif. His story was published in the 
Argonaut ioT 'Dtc^vcihtr 19. 

" What Charles Dickens Did for Childhood " 
is the title of an interesting paper in the Feb- 
ruary Century by James L. Hughes, inspector 
of public schools, Toronto, showing that Dick- 
ens was one of Froebel's earliest supporters in 
the English-speaking world. 

The February magazine number of the Out- 
look has an illustrated article on Kipling by 
Robert Bridges, better known to many readers 
as the *• Droch " of Life^ and an article by 
Colonel Wentworth Higginson, entitled " My 
Literary Neighbors." 

Kipling's short stories in AfcClure^s Afaga- 
sine have turned out to be the most successful 
fiction series that the publishers have ever se- 
cured. The January number is out of print, 
with nearly 15,000 unsupplied subscribers. 
The February edition of McClure's Magazine 
is 70,000 copies larger than that of February of 
a year ago. 

Paul Leicester Ford began a new serial, en- 
titled " Janice Meredith : A Story of the Rev- 
olution," in the number of Collier's Weekly for 
January 28. 

The Eclectic Magazine and Monthly Edition 
of the Living Age^ which has been enlarged to 
160 pages since its consolidation, is now issued 
in Boston by the Living Age Company and in 
New York by E. R. Pelton. 

John Russell Young died at Washington 
January 17, aged fifty-seven. 

John Holmes died at Cambridge, Mass., Jan- 
uary 27, aged eighty-six. 
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THE UNKNOWN WRITER AGAIN. 



A recent article of mine in The Writer has 
created so much discussion that I am impelled 
to add something to my assertions, several of 
which have not been quite fairly quoted in the 
criticisms. For instance, no one has given the 
words with which I proclaimed the existence 
of literary "rings," viz.: "One must possess 
some exclusive information indispensable to 
the publication addressed" in order to break 
through its barriers. 

Some editors, in refutation of my argument, 
have triumphantly pointed to the long list of 
new names in current literature. The Chicago 
Evening Post and the Louisville Courier/our- 
nal^ on the other hand, reply that many maga- 
zine articles are written by authorities on cer- 



tain subjects before the public. In short, they 
"possess some exclusive information indis- 
pensable to the publication " becau&e of gen- 
eral interest in it. At present the magazines 
are crowded with matter by such "unknown 
writers " as Hobson, Shafter, Roosevelt, and 
Sigsbee. The Chicago Evening Post justly 
observed : " Andr^e, could he send an account 
of his balloon trip to any one of our magazines, 
need not consider its literary merits. It would 
get in." 

So it is wiih nine-tenths of the fiction ac- 
cepted from young writers. It may have been 
good enough to stand alone, but it has almost 
invariably treated some fresh topic, or con- 
tained matter not widely accessible : exclusive 
information in a way. The newspaper stories, 
those dealing with stage-life or with society, 
and all the many dialect or historical essays in 
romance come within this limit. Leave these 
out, and any reflective reader will be surprised 
to see how few writers have come to the light 
of favor solely upon the merits of their pro- 
ductions. 

In the February number of Harper's Maga- 
zine there are twenty-three articles. Of these, 
the two serials, three of the four short stories, 
one of the essays, and three of the six poems 
are by well known authors. The fourth story 
is by an Indian, and treats of Indian life. 
Every other contributor has a name familiar 
outside literary circles and possesses "exclu- 
sive information." In the "Drawer" Ruth 
McEnery Stuart furnishes one story and 
Carlyle Smith and Albert Lee the other 
story and some verses ; but " Carlyle Smith " 
happens to be one of the pseudonyms of the 
" Drawer's " editor, John Kendrick Bangs, who 
has a number of literary aliases and a fatherly 
predilection for his own work. The F^^s^wiax-^ 
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Harper* 5^ then, contained, out of twenty-three 
articles, only three signed by absolutely " new 
names ^*; i. e., names not celebrated in any field. 

The February Century has twenty-seven con- 
tributions. Of these, eleven are by popular 
writers, nine by those who have made a name 
otherwise than by writing, with six poems and 
one belated dialect story — but the Century 
clings to dialect — under unknown names, 
seven out of twenty-seven articles. 

The minor magazines are, of course, not 
quite so difficult of access, although McCture's 
Magazine and the Ladies* Home Journal have 
long catered to a desire set forth by one editor 
to me in the remark: "We must have some 
big names on our cover to sell the number.*' 

One would suppose that the increase of 
periodicals had vastly increased the chances 
of the literary beginner ; but it works in two 
ways. Over-production has brought about 
tremendous competition. The war-cry now 
more than ever is : " Anything to sell the 
magazine ! *' and big names are, after all, the 
most important factor in that endeavor. We 



— the readers for whom the publishers are 
looking — know that we glance down the table 
of contents each month seeking for the names 
of authors whom we know. As Puck once 
said, speaking of the folly of using a pseudo- 
nym : *• When we buy Jamaica ginger we buy 
a brand with which we are acquainted; when 
we select reading matter we are apt to be 
guided by the same principle." The publishers 
are certainly right, from a business point of 
view, unless they go too far. We are not talk- 
ing of the publisher's side, however ; it is the 
chance of the unknown writer with which we 
are dealing, and that, I repeat, lies almost 
wholly in doing something not attempted by 
those authors who are well established in favor. 
My contention as to the present-day force of 
" name " will be understood when I point out 
that Harper''s^ some years ago, published all 
its contributions anonymously. Imagine its 
trying to do anything of that sort in the fierce 
race for patronage of the present day ! 

ffuth Hall, 

Catskill, N. Y. 



THE WHEREABOUTS OF THE LOST MANUSCRIPTS. 



I have solved the problem of the lost hand- 
kerchiefs and the lost hairpins — the hairpins 
are dropped on the street ( I have seen them, 
dozens of them), and the washerwoman gets 
the handkerchiefs — but what I want to know 
is this — What becomes of the manuscripts that 
get lost in the newspaper offices? 

A few months ago I wrote an article and 
sent it to a New York newspaper. Though it 
was a timely and rather interesting article, I 
thought, I half expected it to return to me on 
the third day. Contrary to my expectations, it 
did not. I waited a week; still it failed to 
appear. 

Then I began to buy the paper and to pore 
over column after column — weary work ! — in 
search of my article. I pored in vain. 

Finally, after three weeks or more, I boarded 
a car and went down to look for it in person. 



I entered the office and timidly begged to 
know of the man behind the bars if he had seen 
or heard anything of my article, giving its name 
and my own. 

He lifted a face which was remarkable for 
nothing so much as the blankness of its look, 
and said, no, he had n't seen a thing of it. 

With that he dropped his lids and appeared 
to study a while, raised them once more, took a 
second glance at my stricken countenance, and, 
diving under the counter, presently emerged 
with a book, which he handed to me through 
the window. 

** Better look through the files," said he. 
" Maybe you will find it there." 

The book was one of such exceeding weight 
and thickness that I bentdouble beneath the bur- 
den of it. At last, however, I succeeded in reach- 
ing a counter, placed it thereon, and opening it in 
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the middle, stood appalled at the immensity of 
the ordeal which lay before me. How was it pos- 
sible to go through a book like that and find 
anything in it under a month or six weeks? 
My heart sank within me. 

Summoning all my courage, I braced up and 
commenced at the commencement. I turned 
over k^af after leaf, looking up and down, up 
and down, at first one column and then another, 
until my eyes got to going that way, and kept it 
up at intervals for the period of a day or so 
afterward. Though I was growing very weary, 
I labored steadily enough, managing to keep a 
pretty stiff upper lip until I came to the Sunday 
paper. Here sheet after sheet unfolded itself 
before me in dazzling, many-colored pictures, 
flaring headlines, and unlimited columns* that 
stretched out, and out, arid out, until the inter- 
minable length and breadth of them exhausted 
my last remnant of courage, and I felt my vi- 
tality oozing slowly but surely out at my finger- 
tips. Propping my elbows on the great book, I 
dropped my head on my hands and tried to think. 

By and by, finding the effort useless, so 
scrambled had my brain become with the wildly 
variegated mass of matter through which I had 
been forced to wade, I turned an agonized face 
to the man at the window. 

"Tell me where my article is," I implored. 
'' I can't find it in this. It would take a year. 
It would take a lifetime I " 

Accustomed as he probably was to the agony 
of writers who daily pored over those files in 
search of their work, the utter helplessness of 
my condition appeared, nevertheless, to appeal 
to him. He paused in the stress of his business 
to offer a suggestion : — 

*' If you will go outside in the hall and 
take the elevator to the next floor," he said, 
"then go to room No. 1 1 on that floor and ask 
for the managing editor, maybe he can tell you 
something about your article." 

1 thanked him, went out into the hall, took 
the elevator, found room No. ii, entered and 
confronted many heads bent over tables above 
which hung incandescent lights that shone 
down upon pencils scratching busily over in- 
numerable quires of blank white paper. 

I stood there at the door waiting for some- 
body to look up. At last somebody looked up. 



and a man at a desk in one corner arose and 
approached me. 

" What is it, madam ? " He inquired. 

" I sent an article here some three weeks 
ago," I explained " Can you tell me what be- 
came of it?" 

I followed the question with my name and 
address, which he scribbled hastily upon a 
tablet he held in his hand. 

" I don't know a thing about it myself," said 
he — and, like that of the man at the window in 
the office, his face would have rivaled a great 
stone wall for blankness — "but I will see the 
managing editor." 

Going over to a desk near the window, he 
saw the manging editor. In an incredibly short 
space of time he was back again. 

" The article you are speaking of was a 
special article suited for a Sunday paper, 
wasn't it ? " he asked. 

" I think so," I replied. 

Later it occurred to me that, considering he 
did n't know a thing about it, it was strange that 
he should have guessed with such accuracy at the 
quality of the article in question. 

However, most of our best thoughts come 
later. 

" The managing editor never attends to arti- 
cles of that description," he announced ; " you 
will have to see the Sunday editor." 

" And where is the Sunday editor ? " I 
gasped, for I had spent many hours over the 
files, the sun rays were beginning to slant per- 
ceptibly outside, and I was a long way from 
home. 

"Go out of this building altogether," said he, 
" and around the corner into the side street. 
Then look for No. 21, take the elevator there to 
the sixth floor, and you will find the Sunday 
editor in his room on that floor, unless he is 
out." 

I thanked him, went down the elevator, left 
the building altogether, skirted the corner, 
found No. 21, took the elevator there and 
ascended to the sixth floor, where I came upon 
a boy who was placed on guard at the door to 
the Sunday editor's sanctum. 

"Is the Sunday editor in ? " I begged to know. 

" What's your name? " he asked. 

I gave it, adding that I was on a still hunt for 
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an article I had mailed to that paper some 
three weeks before. 

" I will see if the Sunday editor is in," said 
the boy, '* and if he is, I will ask him about your 
article." 

He disappeared within the sanctum and 
closed the door after him. I took a seat out- 
side and waited. While I waited I occupied 
myself with wondering how it was that the boy 
was so uncertain as to whether or not the Sun- 
day editor was in, since it was radically impos- 
sible for him to pass through the door at which 
he stood on guard without his seeing him unless 
he was blind, and the boy did not appear to be 
blind. 

Coming to the conclusion that the Sunday 
editor was possibly in the habit of taking flying 
leaps- from the window — and pretty dangerous 
leaps they must have been from a sixth-story 
window — or of climbing down the fire escape 
on the spur of the moment, I glued my eyes 
to the sanctum door in the endeavor to mes- 
merize the boy into coming back again. I was 
tired. I wanted to go home. 

In an hour or so he reappeared. 



" The Sunday editor says he has n't seen any- 
thing of your article," he informed me, "but I 
will take your name and address down on this- 
piece of paper, and if we come across it, I will 
drop you a line." 

It is hardly necessary to state that the line 
was never dropped. 

Thus dismissed, and by such a comparative 
youth too, I gave him my name once more^ 
added the address, and descended to the street. 

As I took my life in my hand and crossed the 
crowded thoroughfare to the Park, I cast a 
hunted glance back over my shoulder at the 
magnificent edifice in which my search for my 
lost article had been like nothing so much as 
looking for a needle in a haystack, made my 
weary way to the elevated at Park Place, 
boarded a car and stood up all the way home. 

Since that experience — with the exception of 
one paper — the New York Sun — in whose 
office my articles are never lost — I have fought 
shy of newspapers and confined myself to the 
syndicates and a few magazines. 

Zoe Anderson N orris, 

Nbw York, N. Y. 



RULES FOR NEWSPAPER WRITERS. 



These rules for preparing copy, recently is- 
sued by the New York Press^ should be of 
interest to newspaper writers generally: — 

DO and DON'T. 

DO, 

Douse a dictionary, The Press Almanac, and 
the reference books in the library. 

DON'T, 

Don't begin a story with *' Yesterday," *' Last 
night," and the like. 

Don't begin a story with ".The," "An," or 
" A " oftener than once a week. 

Don't omit " No." before a number in a street. 

Don't " put in an appearance " or " make an 
appearance " ; just appear. 

Don't say "a dinner occurred," and "an ex- 



plosion took place." Things occur by chance- 
or accident; they take place by arrangement. 

DO NT MISUSE 

"Ability "for "capacity." 

"Allude "for "refer." 

" Amateur " for " novice." 

" Anticipate " for " expect." 

"Apt" for "likely." 

" Audience " for " spectators." 

" Balance " for " remainder " or " rest." 

" Bountiful " for " plentiful." 

"But" for "only." When in doubt, use 
"only" for "but." 

" Caption" for "heading." 

" Captivate " for " charm." 

" Conclude " for " close." To'conclude is a 
mental process. 
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"Consummate," referring to a marriage. 
JLook for the word in the dictionary. 

" Convened." The delegates, not the con- 
'vention, convened, 

"Crime," a statutory wrong ; "sin," a viola- 
tion of creed; "vice," a moral wrong. (One 
may murder one's father and not be vicious; 
also, one may cast one^s wife away and take 
two wives and not be sinful, according to some 
-creeds.) 

" Depot " for " passenger station," or " sta- 
tion " for " freight depot." 

" Dock " for " pier " or " wharf." 

"Don't "for "does n't." 

"During" for "in." "During the night" 
means throughout the night. 

"Every "for "all." 

Don't separate the parts of infinitives, or 
needlessly separate the parts of verbs ; say " to 
begin again," not "to again begin"; say "prob- 
ably will be," not " will probably be." 

Don't say "he was given a dinner," when the 
-dinner was given for him or in his honor. 

Don't use "Mr." before a full name; but do 
say "Mr. and Mrs. John Smith," "Mr. Smith 
and Mrs. Smith." 

Don't make titles; use "Smith, a car con- 
ductor " ; not " Car Conductor Smith." 

Don't give " ovations " to anybody. 

Don't stab any one " in the fracas." • 

Don't "administer" blows or punishment. 

Don't use " he graduated " ; say " he was 
graduated " -* "^ 

"Event" for "incident," "affair, "occur- 
rence," or "happening." 

" Exemplary " for "excellent." 

"Exposition" for "exhibit." 

" Groom " for " bridegroom." 

" Inaugurate " for " begin." 

"Initial "for "first." 

"Jewelry "for "jewels." 

" Learn " for " teach." 

" Leave " for " let." " Leave " as a verb, un- 
less referring to things which leave, must have 
an object. 

" Loan," as a verb, for " lend." " Lend " money. 

"Lurid" for "brilliant." "Lurid" means 
pale, gloomy, or ghastly. 

"Marry." Don't "marry" a man; the wo- 
man is married to the man, and the clergyman 
or magistrate marries both. 

" Murderous " for " deadly " or " dangerous." 

" Notable " for "noteworthy." 

" Observe " ( to heed ) for " say." 

"Partially "for "partly." 

" Patrons " for " customers." 

"Party" for "person." 

" People " for "persons." 

" Posted " for " well informed." 

"Render." You sing a song, but "render" 
lard or a judgment. 



" Retire " for " go to bed." 

" Remains " for " corpse " or " body." 

" Reliable " for "trustworthy." 

" Spell " for " period." 

" Stopped " for " stayed." " He stayed in a 
hotel." 

"Tender" for "give." "Tender" a pay- 
ment; "give" a reception. 

" Transpire " for " occur." 

"Unwell" for "ill." 

" Ventilate "Jor "expose " or "explain." 

DON'T USE 

" Accord " for " give." 

" Aggravate " for "irritate." 

" Approve of " for " approve." 

" Cablegram " for " cable message " or " de- 
spatch." 

" Canine " for " dog." 

" Claim " as an intransitive verb. You can 
claim your hat, but you cannot " claim " that 
your hat was stolen. 

" Commence " for "begin." 

" Considerable." 

" Derail." 

" Divine," as a noun. 

" Locate," unless you locate a railroad, a 
canal, a claim, and the like. 

" Magnate." 

" Matter " oftener than once a week. 

"Mrs. General" or "Mrs. Doctor," unless 
the woman is a general or -a doctor. 

" Necessitate. ' 

" Notified." Use " informed," " sent word," 
or "told." 

"Obsequies." 

" Progress," as a verb. 

" Standpoint." Use " point of view." 

"Sta*ed" so much. Let a man merely 
"say " this or that once in a while. 

Slang, stock expressions, or cheap phrases. 
This covers a multitude of sins. 

"The deceased," "the unfortunate," "the 
accused," and the like. 

"Very " oftener than once a week. 

"Viai" "per diem," and the like; say "By 
way of," " a day," and " a week." 

" Vicinity " without " its " : " Its vicinity." 

HELP THE COMPOSITORS. 
Always leave a margin of at least an inch on 
the top of each sheet of copy. 

If you have a particularly illegible piece of 
copy,'don't pass it over and send it down stairs 
in the hope that perhaps the "intelligent com- 
positor " may be able to read it. 

Edward H. Wood, 

Nkw York, N, Y, 

In pointing out these common errors the 
editor of the Press has done useful work. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of The Writer are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

Writing — in Scrtbner^s for March — of 
Daniel Webster as an orator. Senator Hoar 
says: *' He had a singular habit, which made 
it wearisome to listen to his grdinary speech, 
of groping after the most suitable word, and 
trying one synonym after another till he got 



that which suited him best. *Why is it, Mr. 
Chairman, that there has gathered, con^e- 
gated, come together here, this great number 
of inhabitants, dwellers ; that these roads, ave- 
nues, routes of travel, highways, converge, 
meet, come together here? Is it not because 
we have here a sufficient, ample, safe, secure, 
convenient, commodious, port, harbor, haven ? ' 
Of course, when the speech came to be printed 
all the synonyms but the best one would be 
left out." 






What Daniel Webster used to do in public 
is exactly what every writer ought to do men- 
tally in making manuscript, never resting con- 
tent until he has found the word or phrase best 
suited to express his meaning. The study of 
synonyms enlarges a writer's vocabulary, and 
enables him to make his writing more effective 
by a discriminating use of words. Sometimes 
one of two words that mean almost the same 
thing will be much better than the other in a 
given place because it will fit better the rhythm 
of the sentence. A writer's style will always 
be improved if he studies daily some good 
book of synonyms — for instance. Smithes 
** Synonyms Discriminated " — and keeps 
Roget's *' Thesaurus " always within reach for 
frequent reference upon his desk. 






The editor of the Independent explains anew 
— clearly, if unnecessarily — why editors do 
not need to read religiously every manuscript 
that comes to them. *'Once more," he says, 
** the tale goes round of the author who sent a 
story to three journals and had it returned by 
every one without having been read. He knew 
it, because he had pasted two of the leaves to- 
gether. Very likely. We do not think of read, 
ing through a half or a quarter of the articles 
that are sent to us. It often does not take half 
a minute to discard what one knows he does n't 
want. It is an old saying that one does not 
need to eat a whole oint to learn whether it is 
tainted. 

**It would be a revelation to some of these 
writers to see how fast an experienced and 
conscientious editor can, at times, go through 
a big pile of essays, stories, or poems. The 
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title is often enough, and he would say, * We 
don't want an article on that subject.' The 
next article begins with a page or two of com- 
monplace introduction, and that is thrown aside 
in half a minute's inspection without turning 
more than the next page. The next begins 
with a platitude — * We can't print that stufiE.' 

" The first verse of this next poem has false 
meter, and is tossed asic^e. The next begins in 
schoolgirl style, with *dove' and Move'; it is 
not read through. Of the next the editor reads 
ten lines. It is simply a dull description of a 
stream in a forest — not wanted. The next 
poem begins in a fresh way, seems to be con- 
structed according to the rules, is pretty good. 
It is put one side to see if other better poems 
will crowd it out. The next is a story. The 
first page is promising, but the second shows a 
coarse strain, and the reading stops there. 

"Ten articles are decided upon, and with 
sufficient good judgment, in ten minutes; for a 
minute to a manuscript is often twice as much 
time as it needs. It does not take that long for 
a dealer to stick an iron skewer in a smoked 
ham, draw it out and smell of it. Not one ar- 
ticle in a dozen perhaps needs to be read 
through." 






In a letter to the editor of The Writer, John 
J. a'Becket says: "I always read The Writer 
with interest, and I have been moved to write 
to you on two or three points suggested by the 
perusal of the January number. Your second 
editorial paragraph (about the need of enlisting 
the reader's interest in a story by arresting his 
attention from the very beginning) is undoubt- 
edly true in substance, if a bit too precise and 
absolute. ( I am thinking of the * only ' and the 
* first.'. But your examples for illustrating your 
assertion do not seem to me quite convincing 
I think a fetching article could be written on 
*The Emotionality of the Meteorological Com- 
monplace.' Is not a strongly pictured phase of 
inanimate nature provocative of interest and 
even curiosity.? Of course, nothing is of such 
charm to Man as Man, and the stimulating 
presentation at the beginning of a story, or 
novel, of a striking personality or moving hu- 
man action is more alluring than anything else ; 



but I, for one, would not abandon the story 
which began with the description of the wet, 
depressing November evening which you give 
as a deadly blow to a reader's interest! The 
English like to have their painters put a story 
into their pictures. But surely the noble or 
winning landscape or marine, bereft of any hu- 
man figure or aught to suggest man, is as at- 
tractive to the lover of painting. Thus in 
writing, while human action, and motive, and 
character are the great and more cognate sub- 
jects of art, is there any doubt of the pleasure 
and approval which are occasioned by graphic 
portrayal of inanimate things.'* Witness Stev- 
enson's description of the snowy night in * A 
Lodging for a Night'; Kipling's Turnerian pic- 
ture of the upheaving sea in * A Matter of Fact ' ; 
countless passages in De Maupassant's stories, 
etc., etc. I have run through the beginning of 
all the stories of Quiller Couch in * Naughts and 
Crosses,' and I find fis^e or six in which the 
opening paragraph is of the kind you condemn 
as interest-killing. I hope you will take in good 
part my gratuitous antagonism to your position 
in the editorial. Itj's because you are so 
friendly to pen-workers that I felt drawn to 
write as I have." 






The editor of The Writer is always glad 
to have readers of the magazine express their 
views regarding anything that may be printed 
in it, especially when they do not agree with 
something that he himself has said. The 
Writer is meant to be an open court for the 
discussion of questions of interest to writers, 
and anything that the editor says in it is said 
only with the authority of individual opinion. 
As regards the matter of beginning a story, 
there is really no disagreement between what 
Mr. a'Becket says and the editorial paragraph 
in the January Writer. The paragraph said 
that a story should begin with an incident or a 
picture striking enough to catch the attention 
of the reader at the outse). The picture need 
not be a portrait. It may well be a description 
of scenery. The important thing is that it 
should not be commonplace, — as the sentences 
about the dull November evening in the Janu- 
ary Writer were meant to be, — but should be 
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sufficiently out of the ordinary to catch and 
hold the attention of the reader. An example 
of a landscape description which is a good be- 
ginning for a story is found in Mr. a'Becket*s 
own work, in his story, " One of the Unnum- 
bered," which was printed in the February 
number of the Messenger of the Sacred Heart. 
Here are the first two paragraphs of the 
story : — 

It was six in the morning of a cheerless December day. The 
lowering sky hung in dismal grayness above the bare brown 
fields. The country road, stiff with the frosts of the night, 
stretched a forlorn streak of solitude. The dawn seemed 
breakmg dispiritedly on the chilly world. A few fitful snow- 
flakes, dry minute particles, floated about in the air, not even 
hardy forerunners of a cheering storm. It was an hour and a 
morning which they best enjoyed who were snugly bestowed in 
warm beds, asleep. 

The numbing dullness of the scene was punctuated by one 
living thing. An old woman past seventy-five Winters (she 
did not suggest past Summers ) was toiling along the road with 
resolute slowness. Her burden of years lent a feeble roll to 
her gait, humorously suggestive of a mariner's. 

This opening may not capture the reader in 
the first sentence, possibly, but the first para- 
graph as a whole is not commonplace, and the 
second paragraph adds a figure that makes the 
whole a vivid picture. Even better is the 
opening of ** The Cub Reporter and the King 
of Spain," by Jesse Lynch Williams, in Scrib- 
ner's Magazine for March, because in that the 
picture is completed in the first two sen- 
tences : — 

A Mr. Knox sat swinging a pair of good legs over the end of 
the dock at the foot of East Twenty-sixth street, smoking vile 
cigarettes and wishing something would happen. Small mo- 
notonous waves slapped the green-coated piles below, which 
smelled oozy." 

Mr. a'Becket is right in saying that the 
stimulating presentation of a striking person- 
ality or moving human action is more alluring 
than anything ehe. For instance, compare the 
openinii of " Little Dorritt " and that of ** Bleak 
House" with the opening of '*Our Mutual 
Friend." The scene on the river will stay in 
the memory of any reader long after the pic- 
tures of foggy London and of sun-baked Mar- 
seilles have been forgotten. 

Referring to the review of •' A Great Love " 
in The Writer for January, Mrs. Burnham 
says in a pleasant personal note: "So many 



reviewers have said that I built the story about 
the title, or contorted it to suit the title, that it 
will relieve me to say to your reviewer that the 
book had been finished for weeks before I 
thought up the title at all. * Sweet Clover * is 
the only one of my books that was named before 
it was finished. The slang in * A Great Love * 
was really uttered by the real Althea, who is 
drawn from life. She lives in California, but 
lived in the same house with me in Chicago for 
two seasons. She amused me so much with 
her paradoxes that I could n't keep my hands 
off her ; so, with her consent, 1 photographed 
her." 






Clear thinking must invariably precede good 
writing. 






It is hard to write sharp paragraphs with a 
dull pencil. w. h. h. 
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NEWSPAPER ENGLISH" EDITED. 



To indicate from whence 
the bullets came. — Theodore 
Roosevelt, in March Scrib- 
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To indicate whence the 
bullets came. 



It seemed best to tell the! 
story of the four national con-> 
ventions of which I was a 
member in one paper. — Sen- 
ator //oar, in March Scr id- 



It seemed best to tell in one 
paper the story of the four 
national conventions of which 
I was a member. 



ner s. 



Gradually ship's stores 
were sent on board, instru- 
ment-packing completed, the 
protecting naint holy-stoned 
off the deck, and staterooms 
put in sailing order. — Mabel 
Loomis Todd, in " Corona 
and Coronet V 



Gradually ship's stores were 
sent on board, the instrument- 
packing was completed, the 
protecting' paint was holy- 
stoned off the deck, and state- 
rooms were put in sailing 
order. 



THE SCRAP BASKET. 



Your useful and usually vigilant little publi- 
cation will be a good many days older before 
it is able to note worse newspaper English than 
this from a paragraph in the editorial col- 
umns of the New York Tribune : " We were 
pledged in advance not forcibly to annex Cuba, 
but to assist the island to establish if possible 
a satisfactory government of its own; but not 
the ghost of any such pledge was made or im- 
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plied, or could properly have been^ in the case 
of the Philippines." Note the writer's awk- 
ivard avoidance of the split infinitive and still 
more awkward perpetration of the split past 
perfect, "could properly have been." I cor- 
rect thus: "not to annex Cuba forcibly," or, 
better still, " not to seize and annex Cuba," and 
-*• but not the ghost of any such pledge was made 
or \vs\'^\\tA^ ox properly could have beeriy in the 
•case of the Philippines." f. h. m. 

Boston, Mass. 



QUERIES. 



[ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
-of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere.] 



Some time ago " D. C." asked the Fhiladel- 
j>hia Evening Bulletin where he could obtain 
a copy of "Ships That Pass in the Night," and 
if the editor could recommend it for summer 
reading. The answer was: " Any book store. 
It's toramyrot." Later. " N. P. S." questioned 
the propriety of the word " tommyrot," giving 
as a reason that it was not " euphonious," and, 
if anything, vulgar. The editor defended the 
use of the word upon the ground that its chief 
merit was because it was not euphonious nor 
classic, and because certain "robust" writers, 
like Labouchere and Englishmen generally, 
used it. I cannot understand why a cacophoni- 
ous word should be preferred to a euphonious 
one, even if used by robust writers. Some 
time ago one of these robust writers described 
woman as "A rag and a bone and a hank of 
hair." It illustrates the kind of liieralure that 
"tommyrot" leads down to. I think the ten- 
dency to copy all the "swagger*' words and 
"cockneyisms " of our English brothers by our 
daily papers a bad practice. I read in my daily 
paper that a certain toilette worn at a social 
event (pardon me, "function") was "fetch- 
ing." The magazines have lately got in the 
way of speaking of certain literature as being 
good "newspaper English." Don't you think 
that the daily newspaper should aim to give 
its readers as good English as the magazines? 

J. H. H. 

[" Tommyrot " is an unfit word to apply to 
"Ships That Pass in the Night," whether it be 
regarded as literary criticism or as a word by 
itself. "Tommyrot" is an offensive vulgarism, 
which has for its existence neither the excuse 
of wit nor the reason of utility, and it should be 



banished from writing and from conversation 
everywhere. It is a mournful fact that people 
are prone to imitate the bad manners, rather 
than the good manners, of the people of other 
nations. In matters of language especial care 
should be exercised to import onlv good and 
useful words and phrases, and foreign slang 
should be justified either by its wit or by its 
usefulness before it is added to our language. — 
w. H. H.] 



I want to have all my stories published under 
a pseudonym. What arrangement shall I make 
with editors to ensure the use of my pseudonym 
instead of my real name ? J. D. c. 

[ Let us suppose that a writer's real name is 
Edward Johnson, and that his pseudonym is 
" Mark Smith." Under the title of his story 
he should write " By Mark Smith," and it will 
do no harm for him to write the pseudonym 
" Mark Smith" also at the end of the manu- 
script. Then, when the manuscript is sent to 
the printers, the editor will have only to cross 
out the signature that he does not want. This 
procedure will make it reasonably sure that the 
story will be printed under the author's pseu- 
donym. To connect his real name with the 
manuscript, for the editor's convenience, he 
should write at the top of the first page his real 
name and address, together with his pseudo- 
nym, thus : — 

Edward Johnson ( " Mark Smith " ),• 

l\c) West Ninety-eighth street, 
Bedford, Mass. 

He should also use both his real name and his 
pseudonym in his letter to the editor accom- 
panying the manuscript. — \v. h. h.] 



Will The Writer help me out on this mat- 
ter.'* A has written a story (a book) and does 
not care to give it to a publisher for a ten per 
cent, royalty — not that A is so sure the manu- 
script would be accepted even on these terms, 
which, if honestly carried out, would be quite 
satisfactory to him, but we hear a great many 
complaints and doubts on such matters to-day, 
which makes A loth to trust a publisher any 
further than the publisher trusts him: hence 
his desire to learn a better way of getting at 
his own. Is it not better to publish at his own 
expense.^ What would 1,000 copies, 400 
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pages, i'6ffiOyin cloth, cost ? and what would be 
the expense of selling the edition f -m. u. s. 

[Authors have not the slightest reason to 
doubt the honesty of the leading publishers of 
the United States. Such firms as Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co., Charles Scribner's Sons, Littlei 
Brown, & Co., the Century Company, — many 
others might be mentioned, — have shown in 
years of honorable business dealing that they 
are worthy of all confidence, and there is no 
more reason to suspect that such firms would 
try to cheat authors out of royalties than there 
is to fear that Bishop Potter will ever try to 
steal President McKinley's watch. If *' M. M. 
S." can get any publisher of this class to bring 
out his book, he may be sure that he will get 
all the royalties to which he is entitled, and 
that if no royalty checks come to him, it will 
be because his book has not been a success. 
Most of the complaints about the dishonesty 
of publishers have come from unsuccessful 
authors, who cannot believe that their books 
have not had a profitable sale, and who conse- 
quently accuse their publishers of fraud. All 
business men, publishers included, should be 
judged by their general standing in the busi- 
ness world, and it is not reasonable to charge a 
man of high standing with petty theft, unless 
the accuser has definite evidence to prove that 
the man accused is guilty. The leading pub- 
lishers of the United States have as high a 
reputation as the leading firms in any other 
line of business. In dealing with them an 
author may be sure of honest treatment. 
Dealings with minor publishers may involve a 
certain amount of risk, but even this is not so 
much because the men are inclined to be dis- 
honest as because of their limited resources. 
An author will generally do better to have his 
book brought out by one of the best of the 
minor publishers, even, than to undertake to 
publish it himself. Printing and binding a 
book and publishing it are two things widely 
different. To print and bind i,ooo copies of 
an ordinary novel may cost $300 or $400, but 
when the work has been done, the book has 
not been published, in the practical meaning of 
the word. Publication means putting on the 
market, dealing with the public and with book- 
sellers throughout the country, advertising, 



sending review copies to the publications whose 
r evie w s t>f4wok^ have financial vakie — doing 
things, in short, that can be done to the best ad- 
vantage only by a firm having experience, cap- 
ital, and the machinery of a well-conducted 
publishing house. A book " published by the 
author" is practically never a success, finan. 
cially or otherwise. — w. h. h.] 



After a break in a narrative — say for the in- 
sertion of a letter set in small type — when 
the use of the large type is resumed, how should 
a compositor be instructed on the manuscript 
not to make a new paragraph at the beginning 
of the large-type matter ? m. t. b. 

[ If the line following a letter quoted in a» 
narrative and set in small type should not begin 
a paragraph, the words *' Begin flush." enclosed 
in brackets, should be written just above it, as 
an instruction for the compositor. If the letter 
is set in the same type as the rest of the narra- 
tive, the instruction **No 1[" mayserve as welL 
The compositor ** begins flush," in setting type,, 
when he omits the em quad regularly used at 
the beginning of a paragraph. — w. H. H. ] 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Anna Robeson Brown, author of ** A Comedy^ 
in a Cabriolet " in Short Stories for January,, 
has written a great deal. As a school-girl she 
published several ballads in St. Nicholas. Her 
first long story appeared in Lippincotfs Maga- 
zine^ and was called " Alain of Halfdene.*^ 
Since its appearance she has had stories and 
articles in the Chap-book^ Godefs^ the Ladies^ 
Home Journal^ AfcClure's, and other periodi- 
cals, and the Appletons have issued in book 
form a story of hers called " Sir Mark." A new 
story written by her will appear in Lippincotfs 
Magazine before long. It is a romance of the 
last century on the New England coast, and is 
called "The House of Pan." 



Virginia Woodward Cloud, author of " Down 
Durley Lane and Other Ballads" (The Cen- 
tury Company), is a native of Baltimore, Md- 
She has had a large number of poems in, 
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the magazines during the past few years. 
Among those which have been widely copied 
and which have brought many letters of appre- 
ciation are " Leisurely Lane " and " The 
Mother's Song," which appeared in iht Ladies^ 
Home yaurnal^ illustrated by W. L. Taylor, and 
the Revolutionary ballad, " Sweet P," and " The 
Witch," a dramatic poem, which appeared in 
the same publication, illustrated by Mrs. Alice 
Barber Stephens. The ballad, " Sweet P," has 
had quite a vogue as a dramatic recitation, and 
the author has just completed a Revolutionary 
drama founded upon the same theme. Miss 
Cloud has had several requests from publishers 
to include in books of recitations some of the 
poems mentioned, but has refused, wishing to 
bring them out first in a new collection of her 
own. A number of the lyrics and poems that 
she has published in the Bookman and else- 
where have been republished to music. Miss 
Cloud has recently completed a set of Revolu- 
tionary and colonial tales, which will appear in 
serial form, and also another collection of poems 
which has not yet gone to press. 



Wardon Allan Curtis, author of the story^ 
»*The Tale of the Doubtful Grandmother," in 
Lippincott^s for February, is a New Mexican 
by birth, of New England parentage, Yankee 
since there were any Yankees. His life has 
been passed in Vermont, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, and Missouri. He was educated at Shat- 
tuck school, Faribault, Minn., and at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He has contributed to 
a large number of periodicals, among them be- 
ing Lippincotfs, Harper^ s Monthly^ Harper's 
Weekly^ Harper s Round Table, the Independ- 
ent, Puck, the Youth's Companion, Short 
Stories, Collier^ s Weekly, and Leslie's Weekly, 
though not extensively to any one. The Sat- 
urday Evening Post is now publishing a series 
of stories by Mr. Curtis, entitled " The 
Modern Munchausen Papers." Most of his 
stories have been extravaganzas, and generally 
humorous. 

Julia Boynton Green, author of the verses, 
" Two Points of View," in the December Cen- 
tury, lives in California. Her home, which is 
called " El Nido," is in an orange grove at Red- 



lands. She and her husband removed from 
Western New York five years ago. Mrs. 
Green is astonished that her humorous poems 
should be so successful, for she has always 
thought herself deficient in humor ; but besides 
** Two Points of View," she has written poems 
in a light vein for Life and for Vogue, some of 
which, although accepted, have not yet ap- 
peared. Mrs. Green would prefer to be judged 
by her serious poems, many of which have ap- 
peared in magazines during the past ten or 
twelve years. While living in the East she did 
a good deal of work for the Boston Transcript^ 
the New York Tribune, and the Rochester Post- 
Express. She has also written, and is now 
writing, for several children's magazines, and 
since becoming a Californian she has been a 
frequent contributor to the magazines of the 
coast. Several of Mrs. Green's poems have 
been placed in anthologies. One sonnet, 
** Divided," appears both in Higginson's 
'* American Sonnets " and in Crandall's " Rep- 
resentative Sonnets by American Poets." Ten 
years ago G. P. Putnam's Sons published a 
volume of her verse, entitled " Lines and Inter- 
lines," and she now has material, more mature 
in its character, for another volume, which she 
expects to bring out soon, with designs from 
her own drawings. Recently Mrs. Green has 
taken up prose writing, and she now has two 
or three short stories about completed. 



Roy Farrell Greene, whose poem, **When 
She Tripped the Minuet," appeared in Mun- 
sey's Magazine for January, was born in Michi- 
gan in 1873. He removed to Kansas with his 
parents in 1879. His father owned a ranch in 
the Indian country, now Oklahoma territory, 
for five years, and although life in the then 
wild country retarded scholastic progress, it 
brought back health and strength to the boy, 
who, for some years previous to his beginning 
ranch life, had been afflicted with rheumatism, 
necessitating the use of crutches. After five 
years' ranch life he returned to Kansas, and 
became a resident of Arkansas City (four miles 
from the Oklahoma line ), where he was edu- 
cated in the common and high schools. He 
began writing for New York journals in 1895, 
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but before that he had done much local news- 
paper work. He has contributed to Peterson s^ 
Munsey^Sy the New England Magazine^ the 
New Bohemian^ and other magazines. Most 
of his work has appeared in Life^ Puck^ 7^dge^ 
and 7V//M, and in the late Up to Date (Ch\' 
cago). A good deal of his work appeared in 
' Leslie's Weekly during 1898, signed and un- 
signed, and nearly every week he has verses in 
Town Topics under a pseudonym. Mr. Greene 
inclines greatly toward society verse, but he is 
also doing much dialect work in Western verse, 
almost all of it depicting farm and ranch char- 
acters. Mr. Greene makes it a rule to do 
some writing every day, either prose or verse. 
He is now preparing two volumes of verse — 
nearly all of which has been previously pub- 
lished in Leslie's Weekly, the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean^ and the periodicals already named — 
for early publication. One is^to be a volume 
of society verse, and the other will be made up 
of Western verse, dialect, etc. 



Agnes Lewis Mitchell, author of the verses, 
*' The Goblin and the Tide," in St, Nicholas for 
February, has for some years been a contrib 
utor to St. Nicholas and the Youth's Companion^ 
and has had occasional verses published in 
other periodicals. She has written verses ever 
since she can remember, and she hopes some 
day to publish a volume of children's verse, for 
which she has the material, some of it having 
been published in magazines, and some of it 
being still in manuscript. Mrs. Mitchell is par- 
ticularly. fond of writing juvenile verse, and sev- 
eral years' experience in teaching has given her 
an insight into the sayings and doings, likes and 
dislikes of little folk, which has made her verses 
attractive to all young readers. 



Harriot Brewer Sterling, whose verses, " The 
Seamstress," were published in St. Nicholas 
for February, wrote them to please her elder 
son, and the heroine is the author herself in her 
early days. Her home is in Ohio. Her mother 
comes from Vermont stock, and is related to 
the present Senator Fifield of that state. Her 
father was a Bostonian, descended from General 
Heath and other Revolutionary and colonial 



worthies, a cousin of the Brewer whose name 
is written so large in early Hawaiian history, 
and was himself a civil engineer of prominence* 
Mrs. Sterling was born on the Western Reserve, 
and was educated in Sandusky's public schools 
and at Wellesley. After leaving college she 
taught for a year or two, spent another year or 
two in the South, and then, from her father's 
Chattanooga home, married Guy Sterling, irri- 
gation engineer and inventor, and has»spent the 
greater part of her married life in the far West. 
She began writing for publication while at col- 
lege, but has done little besides the jingles and 
short poems which have appeared in Little Men 
and Women, the Youth's Companion, St. Nich- 
olas, and other children's magazines. Her 
prose work is very practical, being Umited, for 
the most part, to articles on child-care and 
child-culture, subjects with which she is well 
qualified to deal by reason of possessing two 
beautiful boys, whose welfare and development 
are her constant study. 



Arthur J. Stringer, author of the poem, " Re- 
morse," in Harper's Magazine for February, 
is one of the younger Canadian poets. He 
studied at the University of Toronto and after- 
ward at Oxford. Then he traveled on the con- 
tinent, and wrote lor London papers. He is 
now in New York City doing literary work. 
Although only twenty-four years old, Mr. 
Stringer has published three volumes of verse, 
*' Watches of Twilight," " Epigrams," and 
*' Pauline and Other Poems" ( F. H. Warren, 
London ). While an undergraduate at Oxford 
he wrote the poem on .Shelley which Professor 
Alexander has included in his anthology. His 
Shakespeare studies have attracted consider- 
able attention. Mr. Stringer has three poems 
in the March number of Harper's Magazine, 
under the heading *' Stories in Verse," and in 
A ins lee's Magazine for March is printed the 
first installment of his short stories of child life, 
called " The Loom of Destiny." The same 
number of /^///j/^r^'j has a poem by Mr. Stringer, 
" On Re-reading Hamlet." 



Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, author of the stori- 
ette, " The Angle of Vision," in Munsey's 
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Magazine for February, is a California girl, 
who is now editing the Puritan in New York. 
She graduated at Vassar in 1891, following her 
sister, the author of " Her Majesty " and ** The 
Broken Ring," who took her degree three 
years before. She has been writing verses all 
her life, and of late years has found ready ac- 
ceptance for them, but her successes have been 
short stories. She spent a year in San Fran- 
cisco working for the Wave and the Exam- 
iner, and then in September, 1897, came East 
to take an editorial position on Mr. Munsey's 
staff. 

Isabel Nixon Whiteley, whose story, " For 
the French Lilies," was the "complete novel" 
in Lippincott' s Magazine for February, is the 
author of "The Falcon of Lang^ac," which was 
published in 1897 by Copeland & Day. She is 
the daughter of Rev. J. H. Nixon, D. D., and 
was born in Cambridge, N. Y., but lived dur- 
ing her childhood in Indianapolis and Mis- 
souri, and has resided in Delaware and Phila- 
delphia since her girlhood. Her first story, 
entitled "Wanted a Situation," was published 
in Harper^s Bazar. She has written very 
little outside of the two novels named, as her 
time is fully taken up with the cares of 
her family and with charitable work. She is 
very fond of historical study, and never leaves 
a point until convinced that she has thoroughly 
followed it to its remotest details. She often 
reads a dozen books for the chronology, or 
costume, or setting of a single sentence. She 
is much interested in the work of the Catholic 
Historical Society, and is a member of its 
committee of historical research, which passes 
upon many interesting manuscripts relating to 
the early history of this country. She is de- 
scended from a dozen or more of the colonial 
families of New England, many of her direct 
ancestors being among the original colonists. 
One of them, Samuel Marshfield, held import- 
ant offices in the colony, and purchased the 
house of Roger Williams in Salem when the 
latter fled from it. Mrs. Whiteley is the sister 
of Mary F. Nixon, whose "With a Pessimist 
in Spain " was pronounced by Spanish critics 
to be the best book on Spain ever written by 
one not a Spaniard. Miss Nixon is as devoted 



to Spanish scenes as Mrs. Whiteley is to French 
ones, both of the lalter's books having the most 
accurate atmosphere of the Breton and Dau- 
phinese scenes which they describe. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Macleod. — Apropos of " C. E. Raimond's" 
protest in the Daily Chronicle as to the revela- 
tion of her identity, it may be interesting to 
refer to the efforts made to maintain the secret 
of the personality of Miss Fiona Macleod. We 
are told that Miss Macleod's letters have to be 
re-addressed three or four times before they 
come into her hands. She is known to a small 
circle, who keep the secret well ; her forcible 
handwriting is known to many. No editor has 
managed to get her photograph, though one had 
it in his hands. We doubt if Miss Macleod's 
publishers have met her. At first Mr. Sharp 
did a good deal of her business work, but she 
superintends it herself now. The mystery as 
to her identity is not one that will arouse 
the suspicion of the literary, but certain Gaels, 
whose dislike for Miss Macleod's work amounts 
to a passion, have sought assiduously to force 
her to reveal her personality. Every sort of 
criticism except that which is literary has been 
applied to her work. One ardent Gael turned 
up the files of a Glasgow paper to see if any of 
the tragedies Miss Macleod depicts actually 
occurred; another took a census of lona — no 
difficult task — to discover the originals of her 
characters. It is startling to learn that their 
researches were unavailing. Still another Gael 
is said to have done detective duty opposite a 
house in Edinburgh where Miss Macleod some- 
times stays, and Miss Macleod is as unknown 
as ever. — London Academy. 

Tolstoi. — Count Tolstoi's methods resemble 
in a great measure those of the painter. As 
soon as he has collected his materials, he makes, 
so to say, a large charcoal drawing of his sub- 
ject, paying no heed to minor details. The 
rough outline, as a rule, is then handed to his 
wife or daughter, with instructions to make a 
clean copy, leaving large empty spaces between 
the conclusion of one subject and the beginning 
of the next. As soon as this has been satis- 
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lactorily accomplished, Tolstoi begins to fill 
in the outlines, or, in other words, to expand 
his ideas. It might be mentioned that he writes 
on quarto paper of the very commonest descrip- 
tion. He begins his literary work at nine 
•o'clock in the morning, and ceases at three 
o'clock. The completed outlines drawn to his 
satisfaction, he begins to elaborate his story, 
section by section. It often happens that he 
will make ten copies of a section before he is 
finally satisfied with his work. It is the rarest 
thing that he writes an inspired chapter ; that 
is to say, a chapter which does not undergo 
drastic changes. But one of these inspired bits 
is the famous chapter in "Anna Kar^nina," 
where the races are described, and the reader 
first meets with Prince Obolenski. During his 
forenoon's work he rises two or three times 
from his desk to play a game of " Patience." 
He says it enables him to attack his wotk with 
greater concentration. A section of his work 
ended, he usually reads it to the countess or his 
daughter, inviting their severest strictures. 
He would not invite their criticisms, did he not 
attach considerable value to them ; but, as a 
-rule, they do not move him to modify anything 
he has written. Tolstoi is, perhaps, one of the 
most difficult authors to print. H is handwriting 
is legible enough ; but in his proof-reading he 
makes so many changes, recasts so many sen- 
tences, that the type has often to be broken up 
and recomposed. — Christian World, 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



■Elbmbnts of Rhbtoric. By Alphonso G. Newcomer, 38a 
pp. Cloth, #1.25. New York : Henry Holt & Co. 1898. 

Professor Newcomer's "Elements of Rhet- 
oric " differs from most rhetorics in respect to 
its arrangement. The author's theory is that 
composition must begin with ideas, and accord- 
ingly he gives his attention at the beginning of 
his book to methods of gathering and arranging 
material in composition, and puts at the end 
his discussion of the proper use of words. His 
book, therefore, takes up first *' the whole com- 
position," then *' the paragraph," then "the sen- 
tence and its clauses," then "words and 
phrases," and finally "mechanical processes in 
writing." It may well be questioned whether 
this arrangement really is the scientific one. 
Before a girl is taught to dance, she must gen- 
erally learn to walk, and the common idea is 



that a pupil should learn the best use of words 
in simple sentences before he is called upon to 
put sentences together to express consecutive 
ideas in formal composition. Professor New- 
comer would be right in saying that *• diction is 
the very last consideration in the process of 
constructing an essay " — if he should add "so 
far as any particular essay is concerned." The 
common theory has been, however, that it is 
unwise for a pupil to attempt the construction 
of an essay until he has studied diction and 
can write simple sentences without violating 
the ordinary laws of English usage. For in- 
stance, it seems reasonable to teach a pupil 
that a split fnfinitive is a violation of good 
usage before asking him to write a paper on 
"The Blue Color of the Atmosphere," or even 
on "My First Day's Fishing." In a certain 
sense " to eloquently urge " and " he ain't" are 
faults of the same kind, and the pupil should 
receive instruction in all such matters before 
undertaking set composition at all. After he 
has learned to write simple sentences that are 
grammatically and rhetorically good, he may 
well study first "the whole composition," and 
then the "paragraph"; to ask him to begin 
consecutive composition without first teaching 
him the right use of English in making simple 
sentences is something like asking a bricklayer 
to build a house and compelling him to make 
his bricks as he goes along. So far as "me- 
chanical processes " are concerned, Professor 
Newcomer tacitly admits that the arrangement 
of his book is unscientific, since he says in 
effect at the end of the third section of Part I. 
of his book: " Part V. should be studied here." 
Leaving aside the matter of arrangement. 
Newcomer's " Rhetoric " is a book to be com- 
mended. Its teaching is sound, its examples 
are usually excellent, and although the author 
says he is disposed to make little claim to orig- 
inality, he puts many things in a new way. A 
useful feature of his book is the appendix giv- 
ing examples of disputed and faulty diction, in 
which attention is called to the more frequent 
and important errors in the use of English 
words and phrases. 

Roundabout Ramblbs in Northbrn Europb. By Charles 
F. King. Illustrated. 351 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 1898. 

An astonishing amount of information is 
crowded into Mr. King's account of the travels 
of the Cartmell family through Great Britain, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Russia, and 
nearly 250 fine half-tone pictures add to the in- 
terest and value of his book. Any one intend- 
ing to visit the countries named will find the 
volume a helpful companion, with information 
correct and up-to-date, while the stay-at-home 
reader may get from it much of the instruction 
and delight of travel. A list of the best books 
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to be consulted for further information, as well 
as a list of poems connected with the places 
described, is given at the close of the volume. 

A Cruisb Under thb Crbscbnt. By Charles Warren Stod- 
dard. Illustrated. 357 pp. Cloth, ^1.50. Chicago: 
Rand, McNally, & Co. 1898. 

Mr. Stoddard is a picturesque writer, and his 
account of his journeyings through the Holy 
Land, Greece, and Turkey is full of vivid col- 
oring. His descriptions are accurate and ar- 
tistic both, and the reader follows them with 
pleasure. The book is illustrated with pen 
drawings, which aptly fit the text. It is a not- 
able addition to the literature of foreign travel. 

Thb Story of thb Thirtbbn Colonibs. By H. A. Guer- 
ber. 342 pp. Cloth, 65c. New York : American Book 
Company. 1898. 

** The Story of the Thirteen Colonies " is in- 
tended as an historical reader, an elementary 
textbook in the history of the United States, 
or as an introduction or supplement to any of 
the excellent text-books on American history 
now in use. Designed primarily for use in 
schools, it is well adapted for home reading, 
and is so written that children above the age of 
ten can understand it and are likely to be at- 
tracted by it. The author has taken pains to 
relate all the well-known anecdotes and to quote 
the famous speeches to which constant refer- 
ence is made in current literature, but not 
always with the discrimination of the trained 
historian. For instance, the story of George 
Washington and the cherry-tree is related with 
no comment to show the young reader that it 
has no foundation in fact. Taken as a whole, 
however, the book is an attractive one, and it 
will serve a useful purpose. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[The publishers of Thb Writbr will send to any address a 
copy of amy magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with tkre* etnts postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention Thb Writbr when they write.) 



Thb Vital Touch in Litbratork. John Burroughs. 
Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for March. 

Writers That Arb Quotable. Bradford Torrey. At- 
lantic ( 38 c. ) for March. 

Thb Lbttbrs of Robbrt Louis Stbvbnson. From the 
French Riviera — Mentone. Edited by Sidney Celvia. ScriA- 
tur*s ( a8 c. ) for March. 

Rbminiscbncbs of Julia Ward Howb. — IV. Julia 
Ward Howe. A tlantic ( 38 c. ) for March. 

Thb Cub Rbportbr and thb King of Spain. A news- 
paper story. Jesse Lynch Williams. Scribner's (j8 c. ) for 
March. 



Brainbrd's Idol. A newspaper story. William T. 
Nichols. Lippincott^s ( a8 c. ) for March. 

Thb Cultivation of Litbrarv Stvlb. T. J. Allen. 
Self Culture (13 c ) for March. 

Writing as a Mbans of Improvbmbnt. B. F. Cochran. 
Self Culture ( 13 c. ) for March. 

Edouard Rod. With portrait. Parisian (18 c. ) for 
March. 

Mv First Play. Ernest Legouv^. Parisian ( 18 c. ) for 
March. 

Thb Homb of Cornbillb. Illustrated. Parisian ( 18 c. ) 
for March. 

Edwin Austin Abbbv, R. A. — I. Illustrated. M. H. 
Spielmann. Magazine 0/ Art {%% c.) for March . 

Richard Brinslbv Shbridan. Thomas B. Reed. Cos- 
mopolitan ( 13 c. ) for March. 

Thb Rbal " Arabian Nights." Illustrated. Anna 
Leach. Cosmopolitan ( 13 c. ) for March. 

A Thborv of Dramatic Criticism. Norman Hapgood. 
Forum ( 38 c. ) for March. 

Thb Missouri Prbss in Conference. National Printer 
Journalist (23 c ) for January. 

Henry S. Can field. With portrait. Frederick Boyd 
Stevenson. Journalist (13 c. ) for January 14. 

Hon. John Russell Young. With portrait. Reprinted 
from New York Herald in Journalist ( 13 c. ) for January ai. 

A Fortune in Journalism. David A. Curtis Jour- 
nalist ( 13 c. ) for January 28. 

The New York Press and Its Makers. Printer and 
Bookmaker ( 13 c. ) for February. 

Hall Caine on American Newspapbks. Reprinted from 
London Daily Telegraph in Printer and Bookntaker 
( 13 c. ) for February. 

The Newspaper, the Magazine, and the Public. Rich- 
ard Watson Gilden, interviewed by Clifton Johnson. Outlook 
( 13 c. ) for February 4. 

My Literary Neighbors. Thomas Wentworth Higginson^ 
Outlook ( 13 c. ) for February 4. 

Dr. Charles Seymour Robinson. New York Observer 
( 13 c. ) for February 9. 

Will Allen Dromgoolb. "A. B. P." Journal 0/ Educa- 
tion ( 8. c. ) for February 16. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



The American Authors* Guild has changed 
its name to The Society of American Authors. 
The following are the recently elected officers 
and managers of the society : President, Rastus 
S. Ransom; vice-presidents, Mrs. Julia- Ward 
Howe, General Lew Wallace, Dr. Thomas Dunn 
English, Hubert Howe Bancroft, Mrs. Ellen 
Hardin Walworth, and Miss Grace Denio Litch- 
field ; treasurer and counsel, Morris Patterson 
Ferris ; secretary, John Beverly Robinson. 

In Lantern Land is a new monthly magazine 
edited by Charles Dexter Allen and published 
at Hartford, Conn. Typographically, it is mod- 
eled after Time and the Hour ( Boston ). 
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The Catholic Authors* Guild intends to hold 
in New York City during April a convention 
of Catholic writers from all parts of this country 
and Catholics who are in any way interested in 
literature. 

The Frank Leslie Publishing House of New 
York city has been incorporated, with a capital 
of $5,000, to acquire and carry on the the print- 
ing and publishing business of Frank Leslie^s 
Publishing House. The directors are: Frank 
Leslie and William P. Chapman, Jr., of New 
York city ; Frederick B. Colver, of Tenafly, 
N. J. ; Chas. W. Parsons, of Brooklyn ; and B. 
H. Cramer, of Saratoga. 

Colonel George B. M. Harvey has bought the 
North American Review from General Lloyd 
S. Bryce. The price is reported to have been 
$225,000. Colonel Harvey has taken possession 
of the property, and will assume editorial direc- 
tion of the magazine with the May number. He 
says: " The policy of the North American Re- 
view will be more poignant in the future. Its 
articles will be written by men of the hour. 
They will be popular in their character, while 
possessing at the same time dignity and weight. 
There will be no political partisanship.*' 

Dr. Henry M. Field has retired from the 
editorship of the Evangelist^ after forty-four 
years' of service, and Mrs. Louise Seymour 
Houghton, who has been on the staff for ten 
years, has assumed editorial control. 

The Midland Monthly^ founded in Des 
Moines by Johnson Brigham five years ago, 
has been sold to a syndicate of St. Louis men, 
and will hereafter be published in St. Louis. 
Mr. Brigham will remain the editor of the 
magazine. 

The Illustrated American ( New York ) is now 
published monthly, and is called the Illustrated 
A merican Afaga zine. 

The Humane Alliance (New York) has 
changed its name to the Animal World. It 
will continue to be the organ of the National 
Humane Alliance. 

Lamson, Wolffe, & Co., of Boston and New 
York, have fatled, with liabilities of $73,105 and 
nominal assets of $26,748. The firm has been 
doing business for five years. 



The literary world suffered an irreparable- 
loss Sunday, February 12, in the total destruc- 
tion by fire of the publishing house of A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago. Rare old folios, ex- 
quisite bindings, and scores of autograph copies 
of various works, de luxe editions, and hundreds 
of first editions bearing date of almost every 
year of the present century were destroyed. 

In a recent report the London Times referred 
to a certain lady as a widow. Learning that 
the lady's husband was still alive, the Times 
hastened to correct the error in this way : " We 
regret that Mrs. Holiday was incorrectly de- 
scribed as a widow:" 

A most interesting children's magazine is the 
Rotary^ published at Lisbon, N. D , by W. G. 
Crocker. It deserves to have a national cir- 
culation. 

The Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York, 
offers prizes amounting to $600 for the best 
manuscripts of a First Reader submitted by 
regular teachers. 

Another newspaper story by Jesse Lynch 
Williams in Scribner'^s Magazine for March 
tells the famous tale of a college lark that 
helped to make history. 

An article on Salem, Mass., in the Photo- 
graphic Times (New York ) for February has 
among its illustrations pictures of Hawthorne's 
birthplace. Dr. Grimshaw's house, and the 
House of Seven Gables. 

Among the literary features of the Eclectic 
/New York) for March are a critical apprecia- 
tion of Charles Dickens by Andrew Lang, and 
an article on Dumas. 

Frederick Beecher Perkins died at Morris- 
town, N. J , January 27, aged seventy years. 

Rev. Dr. Charles Seymour Robinson died in 
New York, February i, aged sixty-nine. 

Irving Browne died in Buffalo, February 6, 
aged sixty-three. 

Archibald Lampman died at Ottawa, Febru- 
ary 10, aged thirty-seven. 

Henry Jones ( " Cavendish " ) died in London, 
February 15, aged sixty-seven. 

Walter Storrs Bigelow died at Savin Hill, 
Mass., February 22, aged forty-one. 
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REVISION. 



The first page of one of our well-known dic- 
tionaries was revisecHJmore than one hundred 
times. It is probable that some improvement 
was made with each successive revision. Sat- 
isfactory- results were attained only after the 
page had passed the inspection of a great num- 
ber of skilled lexicographers. 

In all literary work, even of the most 
ephemeral and simple kind, there is rarely a 
writer who cannot get benefit from the criticism 
of another writer. Working in an office with 



thirty editors, I found it there a truism that every 
man could be corrected. There was scarcely 
one who could always be depended on to 
take care of his own defects. Because they 
are his own defects, a writer does not see 
them. After long experience with criticism 
and revision of the work of others, I have come 
to the settled decision that it is best never to 
submit to the public any work that has not 
first passed under another*s eye. 

Experience has shown writers, even those of 
experience, the desirability of taking advantage 
of the " literary bureau." Merely as an agency 
for revising one's work, the skilled critic, pro- 
fessionally overhauling one's contributions, is 
certain to give useful help. His revision may 
be but a touch, a word added or elided here 
and there, corrections in punctuation and in 
spelling, a transfer of a sentence, the substitu- 
tion of an adjective better fitted to express the 
exact shade of meaning — only a little, often, 
but that little, sometimes, will make the differ- 
ence between acceptability and a rejection. 

There is an instinct developed through ex- 
perience with manuscripts that enables an 
expert Reader to classify them quickly. The 
skilled reviser knows usually at one reading of 
a manuscript whether there is hope for the 
writer. After reading some manuscripts he 
knows instinctively whether the authors should 
continue literary work or not. Other manu- 
scripts, showing genius and capacity, iiave 
such faults that they are. worthless without re- 
vision. Still others that almost strike the high 
level of availability have a killing sentence, a 
slip, or a mistake, that never would pass the 
editor whom the reviser has in mind. Among 
these classes, shading up and down, the expert 
Reader distributes manuscripts with keen dis- 
crimination. He will make mistakes, but he 
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will generally strike the mark. What an expert 
reviser should deliberately condemn it would 
ordinarily be useless for an amateur author to 
press upon editors. 

Authorship is all the way a process of educa- 
tion in the modes of writing and in the wants 
of publishers. It is possible for great genius 
to dispense with intermediaries, but the ordi- 
nary mortal with pen in hand is at the beginfcii% 



lost in a wilderness of ignorance. To him, if 
he can write well, the reviser is the guide to the 
sanctum and the printing press. If he has 
taken a pen without having the ability to wield 
it, the reviser will stand as a buffer, to be wel- 
comed, between the author and the hard fall 
into the waste basket. 

William Curtis Stiles. 

Stonington, Conu. 



AN EDITOR'S ADVICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 



The editor of the Cosmopolitan gives some 
interesting advice to would-be contributors to 
his magazine, in the form of a letter addressed 
particularly to those who constitute the largest 
class of writers of indifferent manuscripts, — 
namely, those who select subjects almost de- 
void of interest, and who write carelessly and 
with but little study. The letter is as follows: — 

Dear Sir : — 

Two chief defects seem to present them- 
selves in your manuscript: First: Its unin- 
teresting character. Second : A rambling, dis^ 
connected style. Both arise, in a great measure, 
from the same cause. You failed, in beginning 
your manuscript, to think out clearly just what 
you desired to do. On the contrary, you evi- 
dently took up your pen and proceeded to put 
on paper such things as might chance to come 
into your mind while in the process of writing. 

The first essential for good writing is clear 
thinking. If you do not know what you want 
to say, the chances are strongly against your 
saying it. Consequently, before beginning 
your description, you should have taken a 
sheet of paper and jotted down in regular order 
what seemed to you the important points of 
interest at your disposal. 

The chief labor in writing is thinking. This 
must be done before you put the result on 
paper. If you had made any effort to find the 
points of interest in the subject chosen, you 
would probably have discovered that you had 
taken a theme that was of trivial importance 
and of little interest to any one. You cannot 
make soup out of stones alone. There are, in 
this world, an endless number of subjects of 
the widest interest. You must be familiar with 
some; and certainly can become familiar with 



many more. Select something that is worth 
while. If you find, after thinking it over, that 
your information is insufficient, visit a library, 
make a thorough study of the matter of which 
you are about to treat, and then, with the ful- 
lest information in your possession, set about 
a careful analysis of all the points connected 
with it, using large brackets against the main 
heading, dividing it into such general headings 
as the subject seems capable of, subdividing 
these headings into minor ones, and these 
minor ones into still further ramifications of 
the subject. You will then have before you a 
bird's-eye view of your theme. You may now 
proceed to select what seem to you the chief 
points of interest, rejecting those which are 
unimportant or trivial. 

Your next thought will naturally be how to- 
build up this information in a manner best cal- 
culated to attract and hold the attention of the 
reader. You will accordingly make a new 
group, marked i, 2,3, etc., in the order in which 
you purpose to treat them. Then proceed to- 
write your composition. You will find the labor 
a comparatively easy one, because the work of 
preparation will have been done thoroughly. 

When the last sentence of your composition 
has been written, go back over the work and 
make a study of the faults of rhetoric, looking^ 
carefully to see if you have duplicated your 
ideas. Cutout unsparingly unnecessary words 
and phrases. Study how to express yourself 
with greater force, with more grace and ele- 
gance. Above all things, seek clearness of 
expression. 

After you have done this, read your manu- 
script over again in order to get an idea of the 
general impression it would make on the mind 
of the average reader. Determine whether you 
have omitted anything of importance to your 
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argument or description; and see if by any new 
arrangement a better effect might be produced 
upon the reader. 

Then go over it to correct any faults of gram- 
mar or spelling. Finally, if you have the per- 
severance necessary for really good work, you 
will lock up your newly completed essay in a 
desk so that it will be hidden from view, and 
sit down and make a new analysis of the sub- 
ject without regard to the old one, repeating all 
the processes that have been described for your 
direction. You will be surprised at the marked 
improvement that your second paper will 
present over the first. A man may make much 
greater progress in writing on one subject ten 
times than he may achieve by writing on ten 
different subjects once each. 



Successful writing means work. Thus men 
like Balzac and De Maupassant have been hard 
workers, revising their manuscripts endlessly. 
Great geniuses do not have the power to throw 
off masterpieces. They are men who labor 
patiently, sometimes developing one thought 
through weary months. Upon one occasion, 
Daniel Webster, after an apparently extempo- 
raneous speech in the United States Senate, 
was congratulated upon the genius that enabled 
him to use an expression which seemed to his 
auditors to be particularly felicitous. " Extem- 
poraneous? " he replied. ** Why, that was the 
work of my three weeks' fishing trip last sum- 
mer *'; thus illustrating the saying that genius 
is an infinite capacity for taking pains. 

Nbw York, N. y. John Brisben Walker. 



ASKING FOR PAY FOR MANUSCRIPTS. 



The lVa/cAMan,2i prominent denominational 
paper published in Boston, subjoins to its full 
directions about subscriptions and related mat- 
ters information for contributors. Among 
other things, it says : " No article of any kind 
will be used as a * paid article * unless it is 
stated that it is sent with that expectation.** 

It is probable that the paper takes no undue 
advantage of this notice, though at first the 
inference would be natural that an available 
manuscript sent by one of the hundreds of 
writers who never saw the paper might be used 
as a gratuitous contribution. I have other 
reasons for thinking that manuscripts evidently 
put for a market will either be fairly paid for 
at the editor's discretion, or else made the sub- 
ject of private preliminary correspondence with 
the author. However, the notice provides 
direction to those who send manuscripts to the 
WaUhman, with a suggestion to such as forget 
that other editors prefer to know what idea of 
the value of matter contributors may have. 

No editor expects to pay for some things. 
A communication like what I am now writing 
would not fall into the class of paid matter. 
Yet if I had never written for The Writer, 



or my name was new to the editor, how would 
he know that I was not some novice expecting 

pay? 

It is better to leave no doubt about the writer's 
own idea, and where the manuscript itself 
does not make it unmistakable, a word in the 
accompanying letter should. It is enough to 
say, for example: '* If the enclosed manuscript 
is of no value to the Chanticleer^ please return 
it " ; but wherever the author has a definite price 
to ask, it is proper to name it. Novices, not to 
say many others, would better omit figures and 
merely submit matter as to be paid for. 

It would be proper to say, "The enclosed 
manuscript is offered at usual rates." Any- 
thing that makes it clear that you are in the 
market in the usual way and with the ordinary 
understanding, is enough for the editor. But 
if you wish to give him what you write, tell him 
so, except in cases where the kind of matter 
makes it so obvious that to say it would be 
superfluous. In other cases don't give away 
your manuscripts. Do nothing to cheapen the 
market for other writers who must work for 
bread. yulius Robinson, 

West Boylston, Mass. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of The Writer are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is about 

1,000 words. 

» 
« m 

A flowery circular emanating from Washing- 
ton, D. C, makes known the interesting fact 
that the down-trodden poet, maltreated by 
editors, and neglected by the reading public 
almost since time began, is at last to have — so 



to speak — a show. After noting, by quotation, 
that 

" From Helicon's harmonious springs 
A thousand rills their mazy progress take," 

the circular announces : — 

We have copyrighted and are preparing to immediately pub- 
lish a monthly magazine entitled Coiumbia Poetica. It will 
be devoted exclusively to such songs, rimes, and other Amer- 
ican verse as may be contributed originally to its columns. 
These contributions will be subject to that inevitable terror, 
editorial supervision ; but in this instance there will, of course, 
be much more liberality to contributors than in the instances of 
magazines confined almost wholly to prose. 

To the down-trodden poet this will, indeed, 
be welcome news. Accustomed to cruelty from 
editors ever since he began to write, he would 
hardly expect absolute liberality from any of 
the guild, but it must fill his heart with joy 
to be informed that the editor of Columbia 
Poetica will restrain his natural evil propensi- 
ties as far as possible, and when he is cruel, 
presumably, will be so only to be kind. The 
circular continues: — 

The size and shape of the Columbia Poetica will be substan- 
tially those of other monthly dollar periodicals of the day and 
its price the same. 

The void we essay to thus fill is quite obvious. Many whom 
we now address know well the difficulty of reaching, through 
other prints, even the limited public of their own neighbor* 
hoods. 

Alas, they do! 

Dr. Holmes, with sad faithfulness to the simple truth, thus 
expresses it : 

" Where go the poet's lines ? 
Answer, ye evening tapers ! 
Ye auburn locks, ye golden curls. 
Speak from your folded papers I " 

With fair countenance and assistance we can effect a happy 
modiHcation of the untoward state of case here facetiously and 
" Autocrat " -ically described. 

Without doubt, too, all plyers of the " poet's pen" will re- 
joice at the prospect of a proper arena in which to vie with 
their fellow-craftsmen in their gentle art. 

Our province of endeavor, please observe, is a vii^n one; 
our emprise thoroughly novel. For the first time a periodical 
in the single interest of the modest, every-day, unheralded poet 
of our time and country is to be embarked upon the ocean of 
belles-lettres. It need no longer be more than very measurably 
true that 

" Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air." 

Perhaps no longer need any aspiring poet " live and die un- 
heard with a most voiceless thought." 

That our fair barque, the Columbia Poetica^ may be choicely 
freighted and make prosperous sail will doubtless be your wish 
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as it is ours ; for such success will be, in part, your own ; cer> 
tainly in a literary and probably in a ntoney way. We have 
ieamed of you as writers of poetry. To achieve distinction 
you must reach the reading public, and we offer you the means 
to that end. You furnish the material and we, supply the 
medium. Come, then, and mingle your " thoughts that breathe 
and words that bum " with those of your fellows of the realm 
of written imagery. Send us your verse and your subscription 
and we will send you our magazine. 

The projectors of the enterprise, it will be 
seen, are practical as well as poetic. " You 
furnish the material and we supply the medium ** 
may not be quite so epigrammatic as ** You press 
the button and we do the rest," but it amounts 
to the same thing. The generous offer made, 
however, is nor entirely unlimited. The cir- 
cular continues with a timely caution to long, 
winded poets : — 

Remember, however, to consider brevity, not only because 
it is the " soul of wit,** but for the reason that, like Sam Wei- 
ler's " wistoo," our space is necessarily " limited." 

Then comes the golden promise : — 

Fame and consequent profit will be yours as well »s our* 
when our magazine shall attain the distinction which surely 
awaits it. 

The first number of Cohtmbia Poetica is to 
be brought out " with all |"»'4sible expedition." 
Its appearance will be awaited i^ith breathless 
interest by the literary world. In the mean 
time thousands of hitherto unappreciated bards 
throughout the country are being made happy 
by the receipt of copies of the circular which 
has been quoted, addressed with such Hattering 
inscriptions as : — 



I»OtT. 



John Walstngham Smith, 
Squash ville, 

South Carolina. 



Two more cases of plagiarism have come to 
the attention of The Writer. In the Otvr- 
laMdAfonthiy for April is printed as an original 
contribution from Lue K. \'ernon the poem^ 
"A Lay of a Laugh," which originally appeared 
in the Pail Mall Gatette three years ago, and 
which was afterward printed in yud^e^ in the 
early part of i8</j, over the signature of George 
Newell Lovcjoy. This poem seems to have a 
peculiar attraction for plagiarists. In the other 
case of plagiarism, W. J. .Morgan, of Oswego, 
N. v., is the offender. He offered to the editor 
of the Argonaut as his original work a word- 
for-word copy of Maurice Thompson*s story, 



<*Hodson's Hideout," which was first printed 
in the Century for March, 1885. 



« » 



The Bookman^ which used to publish in each 
number an objectionable paragraph to the ef- 
fect that rejected manuscripts would not be 
returned even if accompanied by the necessary 
stamps, has seen the error of its ways, and vir- 
tuously announces in the March number: "We 
are returning manuscripts now." Writers 
would be better pleased if the Bookman were 
accepting them. w. h. h. 



<< 
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It ought to have been pos- 
sible K>r orders to have 
reached Washington. — Stw 
York Tributt*. 



It ought to have been pos- 
sible for orders to reach 
Washington. 



The English sparrow is (he 
worst pest in bird form that 
has ever infested America. 
They are a nuisance that any 
community would get rid of 
gladly. — C. Hart Mtrruim^ 
0mHk»logi$t 0/ tk* agricnl' 
tural de^rtmtnt at iVaxk- 
ingtcn. 



The English sparrow is the 
worst pest in bird form that 
has ever Infested America. 
The birds are a nuisance that 
any community would get rid 
of gladly. 



Watch pendants for ladies 
in the shape of beetles have 
wings of blue enamel and 
rubies serving for the eyes. — 
Jeweter'i H^tk/y. 



Ladies* watch pendants in 
the shape of beetles have 
wings of blue enamel and 
rubies that serve for eyes. 



It is believed that Spain 
has, or will offer several mil- 
lion dollars to Aguinaldo for 
the ransom uf the Sianikli 
prisoners he now holds. — 
L twist 0H Journal. 



It is believed that Spain 
has offered or will offer sev- 
eral million dollars to Agui> 
naldo for the ransom of the 
Spanish prisoners whom {he 
now holds. 



Miss Hattie M. (iilman, 
daughter of Mrs. Mar^ B. 

(filman and Amos S. C lark 
of .Sandown, N H., were 
united in marriage at 4 )o 
Wedoesdav afternoon at the 
home of the bride's mother 
— Lowtil Courttr. 



Miss Hattie M. Oilman, 
daughter of Mrs. Manr B. 

Ctilman, and Amos S. Clark 
of Sandown, N. H., 



married Wednesday at 4.30 
at the home of the bride s 
mother 



Can it be posMble * — Srm 
York World. 



Is it possible > 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Walter Barr, whose story, "The Verdict in 
the Rutherford Case/* was published in the 
March Cosmopolitan^ is better known in the 
middle West as Dr. (). Walter Barr. of Keokuk, 
la. He was born in Ohio in i860, and was 
reared on a farm in southern Illinois, gradual- 
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ing from DePauw University, to enter news- 
paper work, in which he had been engaged for 
some time as an avocation. A little later he 
studied medicine, graduating at Jefferson Medi- 
cal College, Philadelphia, in 1884, and attained 
considerable reputation as an investigator of 
drug action and a writer on scientific subjects, 
being a professor in the oldest medical school 
west of the Mississippi, at Keokuk, from 1890 
to 1897, when he left medicine for an editor's 
desk again. He had been active in politics in 
the mean time in Illinois, and finally wrote '^ In 
the Third House," merely to be able to say that 
he had written a story. McCluris took it and 
asked for more, and, to his surprise, he says, 
he found that his stories would sell to the good 
magazines. "A Woman Who Hesitated" 
{McClure^s for April) was written next, and 
was followed by " In the Last Ditch," which 
may be read in AfcClure^s for May. All these 
stories are about one practical politician, and, 
after writing them. Dr. Barr went back and 
wrote " The Verdict in the Rutherford Case," 
the story in the Cosmopolitan already referred 
to, in order to start his hero in politics and give 
a study of country politics in •* Egypt." The 
Cosmopolitan also has for publication "Jimmy 
McNoogan's Cow," giving the post-political 
work of Senator Shacklett, and there are to be 
other stories about the same man. The author 
as now working on a series of stories laid in 
southern Illinois when that country was much 
behind the times, including a study of the 
political influence of rival church denomina- 
tions there. He is of an old Pennsylvania 
family on the paternal side, and his mother's 
family was in Virginia in early times. He re- 
sembles his mother most, and savs of himself 
that he is of the Southern type of man. He is 
now on the ^editorial staff of a morning paper 
at Keokuk, secretary of the board of education, 
and doing work in several other lines. 



Robert Mowry Bell, whose sonnet, ** The 
Clew," was printed xnJIarpers Magazine iot 
February, is a physician, obliged by ill health 
to give up practicing, and now living in Los 
Angeles. He was born in Chicago. He re- 
ceived his education at the Minnesota State 



University, the Harvard Medical School, and in 
Germany, and has lived mainly in Minneapolis, 
but for the last few years in California. He 
has devoted himself to literary work only for a 
short time, and has publislied only a few scat- 
tered poems. He hopes before very long, how- 
ever, to bring out a small volume of verse. 



. Frances Bent Dillingham, who wrote the 
verses, ** A Little School Girl," in St. Nicholas 
for February, is a New Englander by birth and 
residence. She graduated from college in 
1 891, but although she had always written for 
her own pleasure, it was not until two or three 
years later that she thought of literature as a 
profession. Since that time she has written 
stories and verses for many magazines, among 
them the Youth's Companion, St. Nicholas , 
Lippincotfs, the Illustrated American, the 
Outlook, the Independent, the Congregational- 
ist, and the various household periodicals. 
The Pilgrim Press this year issued a story of 
hers for little girls called " A Proud Little 
Baxter." 



Edwin Emerson, Jr., whose story, **The 
Snowman," was published in St. Nicholas for 
March, has but lately entered the realm of 
children's tales. He is more widely known as 
the war correspondent who distinguished him- 
self last summer by a flying trip through the 
Spanish lines in Porto Rico, undertaken for 
our military secret service at the instance of 
Captain H. H. Whitney, U. S. A., one of the 
trusted emissaries of the war department in 
the West Indies. Mr. Emerson's own narra- 
tive of certain of his adventures while on that 
perilous mission was published first in the 
pages of Leslie'' s Weekly, the journal that had 
despatched him to the front as its war corre- 
spondent, and later in the Review of Reviews 
and the Century Magazine, cast into the more 
thrilling form of a true story of adventure. 
After the successful accomplishment of this 
first mission, the adventurous author received 
a personal summons from Theodore Roose- 
velt to join the Harvard contingent of the 
" Rough Riders." Hastening once more to 
the front, he arrived in Cuba in time to take 
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part in the last engagements before Santiago. 
His continued correspondence from the field 
during this time attracted so much attention 
that General Wheeler requested his transfer 
from the ranks of the ** Rough Riders " to the 
general headquarters of the cavalry divi- 
sion. While serving thus on the stafif of Gen- 
eral Wheeler the young soldier's talents as a 
writer were called into play in the preparation 
of General Wheeler's exhaustive treatise on 
the Cuban campaign, subsequently published 
by Lamson, Wolfe, & Co., in Boston. Mr. 
Emerson's own contributions to the literature 
of the war were published periodically in the 
pages of Collier* s Weekly^ and have now been 
gathered into book form in two separate vol- 
umes under the titles "In Peace — In War" 
and "Told by a Trooper," published respec- 
tively in New York and in Boston. Another 
book of quaint personal jottings in seventeenth 
century English, dealing in part with the stir- 
ring events of the Spanish-American war, is 
about to be published by the Boston firm of 
Badger & Co., under the title of " Pepys' 
Ghost." Since the close of the war Mr. 
Emerson has continued his contributions to 
Collier's Weekly as the staff correspondent of 
that journal in Havana during the critical days 
of the Spanish evacuation and the American oc- 
cupation of Cuba. Other articles on this and 
kindred subjects have likewise been appearing 
over his signature in Munsey*s Magazine and 
the Review of Reviews, To those who are 
familiar with Mr. Emerson's observations on 
these stern topics, his sudden flight into the 
field of children's stories comes as a pleasant 
surprise. 

William Goodell Frost, whose paper, "Our 
Contemporary Ancestors in the Southern 
Mountains," was one of the features of the 
March Atlantic^ was born in western New 
York in 1854, of Vermont and Connecticut an- 
cestry, being named after his mother's father, 
William Goodell, who was an active anti- 
slavery man in early times, associated with 
Whittier, Garrison, and Gerrit Smith. He 
began his college course at Beloit, Wis., 
graduated at Oberlin in 1876, studied theology 
tliere and at Andover, took post-graduate work 



in Greek at Harvard, and taught Greek for a 
dozen years at Oberlin. In 1891 he had a 
year's leave of absence, and resided at the 
University of Goettingen in Germany, making 
excursions to visit schools in England, and 
als9-making a tour of the Mediterranean coun- 
tries. While at Oberlin Mr. Frost prepared a 
book for beginners in Greek, which has been 
widely used and still more widely imitated, and 
was a somewhat frequent contributor to the 
Bibliotheca Sacra and to the religious and 
political press. On his return from Europe he 
was for the second time invited to the presi- 
dency of Berea College, having several similar 
invitations already. East and West. He ac- 
cepted the invitation to Berea, then a small 
school, and one in a derelict condition (having 
been without effective management or represen- 
tation for many years), because the opening 
seemed a great one for a special piece of edu- 
cational and patriotic philanthropy. He found 
the school with a good "plant "of buildings 
and grounds, but without reliable income or 
influential friends. He has seen it double in 
size, and the trustees have adopted many im- 
portant adaptations, which enable the college 
to reach effectively the immediate needs of the 
belated population around it. It has been a 
high diplomatic mission to secure the atten- 
tion of those who could judge of the import- 
ance of the mountain region. The college has 
begun the publication of the Berea Quarterly^ 
for which articles have been secured from Gen- 
eral Cox on the mountain people in the war, 
and from Dr. Hayes of the Geological Survey 
on the physical features of the Southern moun- 
tain regions, besides briefer communications 
from George W. Cable, Dr. A. D. Mayo, Pro- 
fessor N. S. Shaler, and others who may be 
regarded as best able to speak with authority 
on the needs, peculiarities, and promise of the 
mountain regions of the South. Dr. Frost 
has done a great deal of "extension" work 
in the mountains himself, and is commonly 
accounted a man of unusual versatility, — 
one who can interest an audience on " Hell- 
fer-sartin Creek" or address a gathering of the 
Alden Club of New York with equal suc- 
cess. The arduous work of gathering a con- 
stituency and getting a hearing for his coU^s^^ 
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has interfered with his scholarly pursuits and 
literary work. Several contracts with pub- 
lishers for works on the Greek classics have 
been cancelled because of more urgent engage- 
ments, and his book on " Inductive Studies in 
Oratory " has gone out of print because he has 
thus far been unable to prepare it for a second 
edition. 

Julia Lamed, whose poem, " The Washington 
Monument," appeared in Scribner^s for Febru- 
ary, was born in Chicago, but has spent about 
as much of her life in New England (the early 
home of her parents) as in the West. Her 
home at present is with her brother, Walter 
Cranston Larned, who lives in Lake Forest, 
near Chicago. Miss Larned h'as always been 
fond of verse writing, but has been prevented 
by ill health from entering seriously upon a 
literary career. Her longest poem, a narrative 
entitled "The Story of a Hunchback," was 
published by Jansen, McClurg, & Co., in 1885, 
over the initials "J. L." A few of her short 
poems have from time to time appeared in dif- 
ferent periodicals, but, for the reason already 
mentioned. Miss Larned has not been able to 
devote herself to literary work with the per- 
sistence and continuity which she regards as 
necessary for satisfactory artistic development. 



"George Madden Martin" (Mrs. Attwood 
R. Martin), whose story, "The Case of Mrs. 
Burrows," appeared in the March St. Nicholas^ 
is a Kentuckian, and lives at " Martinwood," a 
pretty country house in the valley so loved of 
Mrs. Burrows. "Pewee," not "Sycamore," 
however, is its name, and it lies several miles 
'to the east of Louisville. For the past six 
years Mrs. Martin has been a constant writer 
for magazines, her stories, all marked by a re- 
fined humor and peculiar attention to nicety of 
style, appearing in Harper* s Weekly ^ the 
Youth's Companion^ Short Stories, St. Nicho- 
las , Munseys, the Black Cat, the Ladies'* 
Home yournal, and other publications. A 
tale of early Kentucky, " Katharine of Arro- 
gance," will appear soon in the Ladies* Home 
yournal, while a number of stones for children 
are awaiting publication in the Youth's Com- 
panion, Being almost an invalid, Mrs. Martin 



has done much of her work in spite of bad 
health and physical hindrances. She has 
written one book, "The Angel of the Tene- 
ment," which appeared in an English edition 
at Christmas. While intended for children, it 
has appealed more strongly to the maturer 
mind. To the surprise of the author, it was 
chosen as a text by a noted New York divine, 
and was referred to in a lecture at Johns Hop- 
kins University, in one case because it ofiEered 
a solution of vexed social problems, and in the 
other because it marked a certain departure in 
fiction. The writer, in consequence, has been 
referred to as a student of tenements, a social 
"settler," a kindergartner, even a reformer, 
whereas she knows little of cities, her life hav- 
ing been divided between Kentucky and 
Florida. Mrs. Martin is enthusiastically de- 
voted to writing, for which she was trained by 
her husband, as she was forced by bad health 
to leave school at fifteen. She is an ardent 
student of Shakespeare, and a close investiga- 
tor of the use of words. Among her stories 
are "Teckla's Lilies," " His Children." "The 
Blumley Benefit,*' "The Church at Jerusalem," 
"Mr. Tiply Tepto," "The Inskip Pride," and 
"The Pink Sprigged Calicoes." 



Ernest McGaffey, whose poem, "March," 
appeared in the March number of the Woman's 
Home Companion, is a Chicago lawyer. He 
was born in 1861 in London, O. His first poem 
was published in the St, Louis Spectator in 
1881. He is represented in Stedman's "Li- 
brary of American Literature" by "Geronimo," 
"Dreams," and "Dixie," and in Stoddard's 
"World's Best Literature" by "A Dancer." 
His poems appear constantly in the best maga- 
zines, and he has published two volumes of 
verse, " Poems of Gun and Rod " ( Scribners \ 
1892, and " Poems " ( Dodd, Mead, & Co. ), 1895. 



Ethel W. Mumford, who wrote the story, 
"HitoKitsun^," in the March Cosmopolitan, 
is an artist, and all her literary work until 
within the last few months has been dramatic. 
Her first play, "The Scenario," a three-act 
tragedy, was produced by Annie Russell at the 
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Empire theatre last spring. Miss Mumford 
now has several plays in preparation. Inci- 
dentally, she wishes to bring out a series of 
Japanese sketches (dealing with the European 
colony), of which *• Hito-Kitsun^ " is one. She 
has lived in Japan, and enjoyed exceptional 
opportunities for studying both the natives and 
the exiles. Until recently her artistic work 
has occupied all her time. She is a pupil of 
Benjamin Constant and Julien Dupr^, and very 
much of a globe-trotter. Her relatives are 
Kentuckians, but of late years have been but 
little in the South. She was born in 1874, and 
was educated partly in New York and partly in 
Paris. Having taken up literary work, she in- 
tends to continue it seriously. 



William T- Nichols, whose newspaper story, 
" Brainerd's Idol," was printed in Lippincotfs 
for March, is ah experienced newspaper man, 
having worked on the New Haven News^ the 
New York Times^ — of the staff of which he 
was a member for six or seven years, — and 
the Cincinnati Tribune. For nearly three 
years he has been managing editor of the Man- 
chester (N. H.) Union, The newspaper busi- 
ness does not allow those who follow it much 
leisure for other pursuits, but Mr. Nichols has 
written some stories, and some of these have 
been printed in weekly and monthly publica- 
tions. Lippincotfs, in which appeared " Brain- 
erd's Idol," has used several short stories, and 
•three longer ones, *' My Strange Patient," ** A 
Whim and a Chance," and "As Any Gentle- 
man Might." The Youth's Companion^ the 
National Ma^azine^ and one or two other pub- 
lications have also used stories written by Mr. 
Nichols. 

Frank Norris, whose Cuban sketch, 
"Comida," was printed in the March Atlantic^ 
began to write in 1889 as associate editor of 
the San Francisco Wave. He is twenty-nine 
years old, a member of the class of 1894, Uni- 
versity of California, and of the class of 1895, 
Harvard University (one year). He has al- 
ways identified himself with California in the 
matter of fiction, and believes California to be 
a great unexploited field for fiction writers. 
His first hit was made by " Moran," a story of 



California adventure. He was war correspond- 
ent of the San Francisco Chronicle during the 
Uitlander insurrection in the Transvaal, and 
took an active part in the "raid." In the 
Cuban war he was war correspondent for Mc- 
Clure''s Magazine and the McClure syndicate. 
"Comida" was written as a result of this ex- 
perience. Mr. Norris wrote it under great 
difficulties, as the only time to write was at 
night and the stock of candles had been ex- 
hausted. The Dr. Bangs mentioned in the 
sketch died of yellow fever a week after Mr. 
Norris saw him at Caney. The Century for 
June will publish Mr. Norris' account of the 
battle of Caney, and later his story of the sur- 
render. \' r. Norris has published two novels, 
"Moran" and "McTeague." "McTeague" 
was published February 25 of this year, and 
the first edition is already exhausted. He will 
publish " Blix," a love story of San Francisco, 
in the fall, and "The Heroine" next spring. 
He is now revising "Tl)e Heroine" for syn- 
dicate use. Mr. Norris intends to undertake 
the task of writing three consecutive novels on 
the subject of wheat — first, a story of Cali- 
fornia, the producer; second, a story of 
Chicago, the distributor; third, a story of 
Europe, the consumer. He will go to Cali- 
fornia this fall to collect material, and hopes to 
make a big epic trilogy. He seems to have a 
faculty for rapid composition. He has written 
five novels and thirty-eight short stories, in- 
cluding the three war articles, in the last two 
years. " McTeague," the largest novel he 
ever attempted, containing 125,000 words, was 
written in eighty-nine days of actual writing. 



Emma A. Opper, whose storiette, " A Sapient 
Discussion," was published in Munsefs Maga- 
zine for February, was born in New York City, 
but was brought up in northern Ohio, where 
she gained her material for the country stories 
which she has since written, mostly for Har- 
per's Weekly and the Youth's Companion, 
She has lived in the East since then, in or near 
New York. She has written some serious 
verse, and some in country dialect. "I have 
taken great pleasure in writing stories of the 
country," she says, "and it may be true that 
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human nature lies a little nearer the surface 
there than elsewhere, but I believe there is an 
abundance of character everywhere, and that it 
is all well worth studying and writing about." 



Doane Robinson, whose " Bunk Shanty 
Songs and Tales " appeared in the February 
Century^ is personally known in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and South Dakota, where he has 
worked as a farmer, a lawyer, a state official, 
and an editor. His baptismal name, Jonah 
Leroy Robim^on, bas been almost forgotten by 
his friends, ttis verses may be found scat- 
tered through the Century since 1891. Since 
August, 1896, he has been editor of the Yank- 
ton Daily Gazette^ and since last May also of 
the monthly South Dakotan, A personal 
sketch, "A Poet of the Northwest," by James 
Realf, Jr., was published in the Arena for 
May, 1895. 



Annie C. Steele, whose verses, "The Best 
Game We Play," were printed in St, Nicholas 
for March, has written more or less for years, 
principally along the lines of kindergarten 
work. She graduated from the California kin- 
dergarten normal school under Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, in the class of '83. Her husband is A. 
W. Steele, the cartoonist, whose " Uncle Sam " 
is so often copied in the Review of Reviews, 
Mrs. Steele has always been fond of verse, but 
has never written except in prose until the last 
year. The verses in St. Nicholas: were sug. 
gested by watching her own children and their 
playmates in their own ** back yard." 



Caroline Ticknor, whose story, " The Revolt 
of the Good Samaritan," appeared in the 
Easter number of Harper^s Bazar^ has for 
the past five or six years been writing stories 
for the Harpers, the Cosmopolitan^ the 
Youth's Compafiion^ the Independent^ and other 
periodicals, besides contributing humorous 
sketches to the New York Tribune, the Boston 
Transcript and Globe, and other papers. Miss 
Ticknor is the granddaughter of William 
Davis Ticknor, the founder of the firm of 
Ticknor & Fields, and the daughter of Ben- 
jamin Holt Ticknor, of the firm, Houghton, 



Mifflin, & Co., and has enjoyed the privilege of 
bemg brought up in an atmosphere of authors 
and libraries. Her first book, " A Hypocritical 
Romance, and Other Stories," appeared in 
1896, and was followed by " Miss Belladonna," 
a social satire, which was published in 1897 by 
Little, Brown, & Co. During the past year 
Miss Ticknor has been engaged upon the task 
of editing twenty volumes of famous selections, 
in connection with Forrest Morgan and 
Nathan Haskell Dole. The work, which ap- 
peared last October, is entitled " International 
Library of Famous Literature." 



Albert White Vorse, who wrote the story, 
"Psalm VII., 15," which was printed in Scrib- 
ner's Magazine for March, is connected with 
the publishing house of G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
New York. His duties there leave him little 
time for outside literary work, but in spite of 
that he has a story in Ainslee's Magazine for 
March, and has just published another story in 
the Independent, All these stories are of Arc- 
tic life, with which Mr. Vorse became familiar 
when, in 1893, he went out with the Peary re- 
lief expedition as correspondent for the Phila^ 
delphia Press, Eight Arctic stories have 
already been published and there are two more 
to follow. They will be issued in a volume in 
the fall. Mr. Vorse was born near Boston, and 
graduated at Harvard in the class of '89. He 
began newspaper work in Philadelphia as a 
reporter on the Press, becoming afterward 
exchange editor and correspondent for the 
same paper. He has also served as literary 
editor of the Commonwealth (Boston), dramatic 
editor of the Illustrated American, and musi- 
cal editor of the New York Mail and Express. 



Hattie Whitney, whose poem, "The Ways 
of March," appeared in the March number of 
the IVoman's Home Companion, is a sister 
of Mrs. Helen Whitnev Clark, a sketch of whom 
was printed in The Writer for November, 
1898. Her first verses appeared in a country 
newspaper when she was fifteen years old. 
Besides a number of verses published in the 
Woman's Home Companion, she has contrib- 
uted from time to time to Munseys, the Youth^s 
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Companion^ Lippincotfs^ St. Nicholas^ Short 
JStoriis^ Frank Leslie's^ Good Housekeepings 
the Ladies* Worlds Farm and Fireside^ and 
other publications. Most of her work has been 
in verse, but she has published also some short 
stories. St. Louis, her present home, is her 
native city. Some of her early years were 
spent in the country, and this fact, she thinks, 
is largely responsible for many of her verses 
and stories. She attributes a great deal of the 
inspiration of her writings, and what success 
she has met with, to country influences. Miss 
Whitney is of New England descent, her father 
having been a native of New Hampshire. Her 
mother is from New York, and in her younger 
days published quite a number of poems, most 
of which appeared in the agricultural press. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Craigie. — Mrs. Craigie ("John Oliver 
Hobbes'*) has reached that beatific stage 
where her plays are accepted before they arc 
written. " It was always my aim and intention 
to write plays,*' she said, **and I have worked 
steadily to that end from the time when, as a 
child of twelve, my pet plaything was a card- 
board stage, not unlike the kind used in pre- 
paring plays for the stage to day. 1 used to be 
absorbed for hours at a time with the doings and 
sayings of imaginary figures on that stage, and 
used to be careful that no one character should 
speak too long at a time. 

'* Later on, there was a period when I spent a 
full ten hours a day poring over old (ireek and 
Latin plays — not that I should recommend 
such a course of study now, but it certainly did 
no harm. One cannot learn much at>out action 
from the old dramatists, but they are wonder- 
ful models for simplicity and clearness, two of 
the strongest factors in successful pUy-writiog. 
I read the best of the modern dramatists, too, 
and everything I could get hold of that treated 
of the stage. 

** In order to get a public name, I wrote a 
novel — 'Some Emotions and a .Moral.* That 
was (lone when I was twenty-two, and I thought 
no publisher would take it if he knew it was 
written by a girl of twenty two, so I signed it 
*John Oliver Hobbes,* and the critics spoke 



well of it. and * Mr. Hobbes * gained some repu- 
tation. When the truth was discovered after- 
ward, the good things that had been said 
could n*t be taken back very well, but I was 
told often enough in print that I could n*t be 
expected to do as well again. 

" My first play was •Journey's End in Lovers* 
Meeting,* written as a curtain-raiser for Ellen 
Terry. It was brought out in New York, and 
I went over there to see it. ' The Ambassador ' 
was written about six months after I had got it 
all thought out, but I spent a great deal of work 
on it before pen was put to paper. That was 
my first long play.** 

I asked Mrs. Craigie how she went about 
her work. 

'* First,*' she said, " I get a plot, and then I 
get acquainted with the characters. I keep 
company with them until I know them as 
thoroughly as it is possible to know any one. 
When you know your people as well as that, 
you can put them in their places in the plot, 
and they will do their own talking. 

•* Until my characters reach the point where 
they can talk for themselves I don*t put pen 
to paper, but when I once begin, I shut my- 
self up for days at a time and write like mad, 
making no changes in the manuscript. I don*t 
believe in polishing up epigrams. It is my 
theory of art that life should speak for itself. 
I don*t paint any portraits of living persons, 
but I do try to paint human nature. Real 
drama comes from life, not from the stage or 
from books. 

'* There are many women who are trying to 
write for the stage who fail hopelessly for lack 
of concentration. They say upon hearing a 
successful play: 'How ordinary that dialogue 
is! I can reel off anv amount of that sort of 
thing myself.* But they don't do it, and no 
doubt the reason usually is that they don*t do 
much thinking, or when they do think, it is done 
on paper. Put on one of these plays, and you 
get all your action in the wings and your think- 
ing on the stage, which, of course, is fatal to 
the success of the play. 

** The thinking must be done in the study be- 
fore the play is written, and must be done 
with the utmost concentration. At least, it has 
been necessary- in my case. I have a room in 
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the Convent of the Assumption. It is always 
ready for me, and I go there when I like, and 
can do my thinking there in absolute peace 
and quiet. The most of * The Ambassador' 
was worked out there. Sometimes I go there 
just for a day, and I might be there more if it 
were not that I don't wish to leave my eight- 
year-old boy for long at a time, although he has 
a tutor and a governess. After I begin to write 
I try to keep regular hours, but it is difficult. 

" The rehearsals are half the work of a play. 
I attend every rehearsal of my plays, and some- 
times have the actors here, explaining my ideas 
to them, and suggesting how it shall be brought 
out. I can see the action in my dialogue as I 
write it, and have had experience enough in 
amateur work to tell how to express it, even if 
I could n't express it in action myself. But un- 
less one has had experience or has an instinct 
for such work, the business of rehearsals would 
be found extremely trying and difficult. In my 
case we are often at it until 2 or 3 o'clock in the 
the morning.- 

"Judging from my own experience, I should 
say that the best advice to those who want to 
write a play and have no experience on the stage 
would be : Go in for amateur work and learn 
the connection between action and dialogue. 
Learn how necessary it is for every word in the 
play to relate to the plot." — David Curfis^ in 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 

Emerson. — When Emerson would make a 
piece of literature, — a lecture, or an essay, or 
* even a book, — he sought out related para- 
graphs from his diary, dovetailed them together, 
disguising the joints more or less successfully, 
as it might happen, —it was no great matter, — 
added collateral ideas as they occurred to him, 
and the job was done. It was done the more 
easily because the journal was not a receptacle 
for impressions hastily noted. Sentence and 
paragraph had been assiduously finished to a 
word, turned this way and that, and settled 
finally into shape, before they went into it; for 
a journal with him was not a collection of rough 
jewels, but a drawer full of pearls and precious 
stones, each carefully cut and polished, ready 
for the setting or the string. — Bradford Torrey^ 
in the March Atlantic, 



Erckmann-Chatrian. — In their collaborative 
work it was Erckmann who did most, if not all^ 
of the actual writing. Together the two men 
would talk over the plot of what was to be 
written, then Erckmann would set to work. 
Every evening Chatrian would come and read 
over the work of the day. He would revise, 
correct, and amplify. Then, when the two had 
mapped out the work for the next day, Chatrian 
would depart, not to return again until the next 
night. — Hartford Courant. 



HOW MAGAZINES HANDLE MSS. 



In a typical magazine office the manuscripts 
are received by a recorder, who enters in a 
book the name and address of the writer, the 
name of the article, and the date of its receipt- 
An acknowledgment is then sent to the 
writer, explaining that the article will be read 
and decided on as soon as possible. The 
manuscript is then put in an envelope with its 
name, that of the writer, and the date on it, 
and across the end, scrawled in blue pencil, its 
number, from January i of the current year. 
It is then sent to the head manuscript-reader. 
He indicates by an initial written on the en- 
velope which one of the readers under him is 
to, read it first. It goes back then to the re- 
corder, who assorts the manuscripts, making up 
a "bundle" for each reader, and charging him 
with them, then sending them back to the 
readers' room. 

The manuscript-reader, except in special 
cases, may reject a manuscript entirely on his 
own responsibility. On the first reading he 
either prepares it for mailing back to the writer 
with a rejection blank, or writes a brief sum- 
mary of the story or article, together with his 
opinions as to its merits, and whether it is 
available or not, ending with his vote "Yes,'^ 
or " No." This "comment" he incloses in 
the envelope with the manuscript. The 
manuscripts not rejected, with their comments, 
are collected by the head reader, and the com- 
ments are looked over. Each envelope is then 
marked with the initial of another reader and 
sent to the recorder again. He charges them 
to the second reader, and redistributes them in 
bundles with the new manuscripts that have 
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come in that day. These bundles are returned 
to the readers* room and read the next day. 
Thus, if a manuscript passes its first reader, it 
gets three readings on three successive days, 
unless the head reader sees fit either to reject it 
or send it up for final judgment sooner. The 
final judgment is passed either by the manag- 
ing editor or his assistant, and the manuscripts 
then come back to the readers for the last 
time, for them to see whether their judgment 
has been sustained or reversed. The accepted 
manuscript is then duly labeled and filed until 
it is wanted, and a check is sent to the success- 
ful writer. All other manuscripts are returned 
to the writers. The reader who sends a manu- 
script back returns the envelope which con- 
tained it to the recorder, marked witb'a ** No," 
his initial, and the date. The recorder then 
closes his record of it. Thus a manuscript 
may be traced from its first entrance into the 
recorder's hands, and if it is lost, — a very rare 
occurrence, — the responsibility may easily be 
placed. 

• Manuscripts are returned either with the 
plain-addressed circular of rejection or with 
more or less courtesy, according to the circum- . 
stances. Editorial courtesies may in general be 
classed under three heads, the ** conventional 
note," the "good note," and the "cordial 
letter." "The whole object of the system," as 
the head reader puts it, " is to make everybody 
feel good as far as possible." 

The conventional note is written on the regu- 
lar circular, and really signifies nothing. It 
usually merely says : " We are very sorry that 
we cannot use your charming little story," or 
•* We have read this story with interest and ap- 
preciation, but to our sincere regret it doe« 
not prove quite available." The " good note " 
is a little more personal in tone, and the "cor- 
dial letter" is written on letter paper, and is 
more or less explicit and personal, according 
to the necessities of the case. The reasons for 
according these courtesies arc many. It may 
be that the story is a particularly good one, but 
is untittcd in some way for the magazine; it 
may be that the writer is well known, or known 
personally to one of the editors, or is intro- 
duced to one of them by some friend. It is 
generally supposed that these personal con- 



siderations lead to the purchase of unworthy 
stories by magazines, but this is another 
"vulgar error"; they simply procure honeyed 
phrases, which cost nothing, in case of rejection. 
Another courtesy which friendship may pro- 
cure is the " rushing " of a manuscript. The 
envelope is marked " Rush " in great red let- 
ters, and is passed directly from one reader to 
another without going to the recorder, the final 
decision thus being reached in a few hours, in- 
stead of days or weeks. These courtesies are 
secured by the indorsement of the envelope 
with the name of one of the editors, which pre- 
vents its summary rejection without the note of 
regret. 

The reader's vote on a manuscript is invari- 
ably an unqualified "Yes" or "No." He may 
explain in his comment that the story has its 
merits or demerits, and that under certain con- 
ditions it might be used, but his vote is with- 
out ifs or buts. The only common exception 
to this is in cases where he thinks the material 
too good to let slip, and thinks it should be 
bought and put into useful shape by one of the 
staff writers. In this case he votes "As mate- 
rial. Yes." A manuscript bought as material, 
of course, commands a much lower price than 
the finished product. Besides the readers and 
staff writers, there is a "corresponding editor," 
with assistants, whose business is to keep in 
touch with writers who are likely to have good 
manuscript for sale, and to use every means he 
can to get them to offer it to bis magazine. 
Another editor has plenipotentiary powers to 
deal with great men, and get manuscripts from 
them at any terms he can. 

.Most of the manuscript that passes in the 
ordinary course of events through the readers' 
room runs in certain types, numerous, but 
pretty clearly defined. Outside of these types 
come the curiosities. Among the types there 
are stories and articles from illiterate people of 
all sorts and conditions ; some have something 
to say and some have not. Their distinguish- 
ing mark is that they do not know how to say 
it. Some are in their first childhood, and some 
are in their second ; they are farmers, sailors, 
hunters, miners, and mechanics; they are 
cooks, waitresses, and washerwomen, and 
school children. Sometimes the\ ax^ <>a3cc^>^^ 
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sometimes pathetic, but more often dull, crude, 
and exasperating. Their manuscript is dirty 
and crumpled ; it is usually written in blurred 
pencil, and frequently on both sides of the 
paper. Another type is the would-be profes- 
sional writer, who assumes the "fellow-crafts- 
man " attitude with the editor. Another is the 
man who would like to make his article or 
story "one of a series"; he usually expatiates 
on the merits of the plan, showing how his 
characters would be conducted through a long 
series of interesting experiences, along the 
lines on which he has started them. Akin to 
him is the man who happens to be in some in- 
teresting place, and wishes to be a correspond- 
ent. He usually sends in several of his "let- 
ters " before he gets the first one back with the 
editor's clear-cut note of rejection. Then 
there are the hundreds who " do need the 
money so,*' and have to be informed that the 
magazine is not a charitable institution. There 
are those who try to flatter, cajole, bribe, or 
bully the editor into an acceptance, and there 
are foreigners who exhibit all kinds of startling 
ignorance in regard to magazines and their 
ways, and, worst of all, there are people who 
call on the editor in person. 

The work of the manuscript-reader is fre- 
quently interesting, and frequently dull. Unless 
his magazine is of a special character, he hears 
and knows about what is going on all over the 
world, not in the live way that the newspaper 
man does, but in a literary way ; he sees it all, 
but only as reflected and colored by the minds 

of many writers. — Wichita Eagle, 

« 

HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 

[ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy 
little contrivance that may be of use in any way to literary 
workers. Facts about home-made devices particularly are de- 
sired. Paid descriptions of patented articles will not be 
printed here on any terms; but this shall not hinder anyone 
from letting others know gratuitously about any invention that 
is of more than ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of 
The Writer are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers 
what little schemes they may have devised or used to make 
their work easier or better. By a free exchange of personal 
experiences every one will be helped, and, no matter how 
simple a useful idea is, it is an advantage that every one should 
know about it. Generally, the simpler the device, the greater 
is its value. ] 

Substitute for Mucilage. — You always have 
mucilage with you if you have an unused 



gummed envelope at hand. If a stamp won't 
stick, moisten it and rub it across the gum flap 
of the envelope, and it will take on enough gum 
to hold it to a letter. The gummed strips of 
envelopes are often useful for purposes for 
which adhesive paper would be used if it were 
at hand. m. t. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

To Remove Ink Stains from Paper. — Here 
is a recipe for removing ink stains from valu- 
able manuscripts or books : Make a prepara- 
tion of one part of citric acid, dissolved in ten 
parts of distilled water. To this add two parts 
of concentrated solution of borax, and brush 
the ink stains over with the preparation, ap- 
plying it with a fine camel's-hair brush. Any 
excess of moisture should be removed by means 
of a piece of blotting paper. t. g. p. 

New Haven, Conn. 



Enclosing Stamps with Manuscripts. — 
Stamps enclosed for the return of manuscripts 
should never be laid in loose, and should neyer 
be stuck by one corner to the manuscript or to 
the letter accompanying it. Some writers save 
for this purpose the row of stamps printed on 
the outside of the sheet, each of which has 
attached to it a gummed blank strip, which can 
be stuck to the letter to the editor, leaving the 
stamp to be torn off the hinge intact. Others 
cut two parallel slits in the letter sheet, an 
eighth of an inch apart, and slip the stamps 
through under the paper strip between them. 
Others wrap stamps in oiled paper, or even in 
ordinary paper, folded large enough so that it 
will not be overlooked, as unenclosed stamps 
might be. Perhaps the best scheme of all is 
that of an author who uses an enclosure en- 
velope, on which is printed something like the 
following : — 

Cambridge, Mass., , 189 

Editor 

Enclosed find manuscript entitled 

If you can use it, please send check ; if not, kindly retumi 
using the postage stamps enclosed in this envelope. 

Yours truly, 

Edward Jackson. 

Writers who copy their manuscripts in a letter 
press, by the way, should be careful ^hat the 
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sheets are thoroughly dry before they send 
them out with stamps enclosed. l. o. p. 

Newark, N. J. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



By-ways op Litbraturb. By Lawrence D. Fogg. 27 pp. 
Paper. 10 cents. Chicago i Scroll Publishing Company. 
1898. 

Mr. Fogg*s little brochure gives information 
to writers about class publications that buy 
manuscripts, and points out how an "all- 
around" writer can make money by writing 
for such publications, although he may not be 
able to write poems and stories that he can 
sell to the high-class literary magazines. The 
chapter headings are: Floral Publications, 
The Comic Press, Newspaper Work, Educa- 
tional Journals, Farm Papers, and Mechanical 
or Trade Journals. Books of this kind can 
never be depended upon absolutely and without 
discretion, but any writer who is doing general 
work will find Mr, Fogg's pamphlet worth more 
than its modest price. 



BOOKS RECEIVED: 

PoBMS BY Richard Rbalp. With a memoir by Richard J. 

Hinton. 933 pp. Cloth, in box, ^^2.50. New York: Funk 

& Waignalls Company. i8q8. 
Thb Stolbn Story, and Othbr Nbwspapbr Storibs. By 

Jesse Lynch Williams. 291pp. Cloth, $1.25. New York : 

Qiarles Scribner*s Sons. 1899. 
Thb Pbn and thb Book. By Walter Besant. Cloth. 

London: Thomas Burleigh. 1899. 
Hblps in thb Usb op Good English. By Albert N. Raub, 

Ph.D., LL.D. 260 pp. Cloth, fi.oo. Philadelphia: 

Ranb & Company. 1897. 
A Yankbb Voluntbbr. By M. Imlay Taylor. 383 PP. 

Cloth, $1.25. Chicago : A. C. McClurg & Company. 1898. 
Ambrica in Hawaii. By Edmund Janes Carpenter. 275 

pp. Cloth, $1.50. Boston: Small, Maynard, & Company. 

1809- 
Along thb Trail. By Richard Hovey. 115 pp. Cloth, 

lr.50. Boston : Small, Maynard, & Company. 1898. 
In Cloistbrs Dim. By Charles Curtz Hahn. Paper. Omaha: 

Burkley Printing Company. 1898. 
Songs op Lxpb and Lovb. By Washington Van Dusen. 49 

pp. Boards. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Company. 

1899. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[The pnblishers of Thb Writbr will send to any address a 
copy oi any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
00 receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amoant being in each case the price of the periodical 
with ikrtt ctnit postage cuUUd. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
eontaining the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention Thb Writbr when they write.] 



Fkanklxn as Printer and Publishbr. Illustrated. 
Paul Leicester Ford. Century ( 38 c. ) for April. 

Edwin Austin Abbbv, R. A. — II. W. H. Spielmann. 
lUuttrated. Magazine of Art ( 38 c. ) for April. 

RaooLLBcnoNS op " Orion " Hornb. Edmund Gosse. 
Ntrth Amurican Revirw ( 53 c. ) for April. 



Thb Authority op Criticism. Professor William P; 
Trent. Forum ( 38 c. ) for April. 

Was Washington thb Author op His Farbwbll Ad- 
DRBSs? Bushrod C. Washington, .^.wkw ( 38 c. ) for April. 

Kbminiscbncbs — V. Julia Ward Howe. Atlantic ( 38 c. > 
for April. 

Thb Citv Editor's Conscibncb. A newspaper story. 
Jesse Lynch Williams. Scribtur*s ( 28 c. ) for April. 

Thb Lbttbrs op Robert Louis Stevenson. From the 
French Riviera — Hyires. Edited by Sidney Col vin. ScriS- 
ner^s (28 c. ) for April. 

Henry Drummond as His Friends Knew Him. George 
Adam Smith. McCiure^s (13 c.) for April. 

Kipling in America. Illustrated. American Review of 
Reviews ( 28 c. ) for April. 

Newspaper Poets. Roy Farrell Greene. Midland 
Monthly (13 c. ) for April. 

Mary E. Wilkins and Her Novels. With portrait. 
Ellen A. Vinton. Self Culture (13 c.) for April. 

The Writers op the Northwest. Herbert Bashford. 
Overland Monthly {^\i c. ) for April. 

Has America a National Literature? Brother Pas- 
chal. Donahoe*s Magazine ( 28 c. ) for April. 

Eugene Field and Bill Nye. A reminiscence and an 
original manuscript. Leon Mead. Bookman ( 28 c. ) for April. 

RuDYARD Kipling: An Estimate. With portrait. Win- 
throp Packard. National Magazine ( 13 c. ) for April. 

Charlbs Dickens. Andrew Lang. Reprinted from Fort- 
nightly Review in Living Age ( 18 c. ) for February 4. 

Charlotte BrontS. W. Basil Worsfold. Reprinted from 
Fortnightly Review in Living Age ( 18 c. ) for February 11. 

Lewis Carroll. C. M. Aikman. Reprinted from New 
Century Review in Living Age (18 c.) for February 18. 

Women as Letter Writers. Edith Schel. Reprinted 
from Cornhill Magazine in Living Age ( 18 c. ) for February 

' The Press OP Paris. "RtipTixxXtdlrom Macmillan^s Maga- 
zine in Living Age ( 18 c. ) for March 1 1. 

RuDYARD Kipling. Reprinted from the Speaker \r\ Living 
Age ( 18 c. ) for March 25. 

War CoRRBSPt)NDBNTS. J. Gilmer Speed. North Ameri- 
can Review for March. 

How Count TolstoY Writes. Charles Johnston. Arena 
( 28 c. ) for March. 

Edmund Clarence Stedman at Home. Illustrated. 
Munsey*s (13 c.) for March. 

Women Who Write Plays. Illustrated. Waldon Faw- 
cett. Woman's Home Companion (13 c.) for March. 

Victorian Thought and Thinkers. With portraits of 
Darwin, Spencer, Tyndall, and Mill, Eugene Parsons. Self 
Culture ( 13 c. ) for March. 

A Musical Rbpbrbncb Library. E. Irenxus Stevenson. 
Harper* s Bazar (13 c.) for March 4. 

A Literary Club in 1780. Helen Evertson Smith. Har- 
per's Bazar (13 c.) for March 1 1. 

The Propession op Librarian. Charles Knowles Bolton. 
Youth's Companion (8c.) for March 9. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



" America and the Americans from a French 
Point of View " was written by Price Collier, 
of New York. 
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Richard Henry Stoddard is going to write 
his literary reminiscences for the Saturday 
Evening Post ( Philadelphia). 

Robert J. Burdette and Mrs. Clara B. Baker 
were married March 25, at Pasadena, Calif. 
Mr. and Mrs. Burdette will make their future 
home in Pasadena, where the humorist will 
preach at the First Presbyterian Church. 

Richard Watson Gilder has been editor of 
the Century Magazine for seventeen years. 

. Charles E. Carryl, the author of "The 
River Syndicate," has been a banker all his 
life, and follows literature as a recreation from 
the cares of business. 

In its new department, headed " Current 
Words," the International Magazine ( Chicago ) 
says that " Sienkiewicz " should be pronounced 
" She-en-kay-vitch." 

Zola says that the royalty on his books, to- 
gether with that on translations, yields him from 
$10,000 to $15,000 a year. 

According to a statistician in Paris, the works 
of Corneille do not contain more than 7,000 
different words, nor those of Moli^re more that 
8,000. Shakespeare wrote all his tragedies and 
comedies with 15,000 words. Voltaire' and 
Goethe each employed 20,000. *' Paradise 
Lost " contains only 8,000 words, and in the 
Old Testament not more than 5,642 different 
words are used. 

A Society of Canadian Authors has been 
formed at Toronto, with the object of promot- 
ing literature in Canada. 

In Literature for February 24 Sir Herbert 
Spencer has a letter discussing the relations 
between publishers and authors, and describes 
his method of dealing with publishers. 

The Midland Monthly {^K. Louis) offers a 
prize of $50 for the best story of from 3,000 to 
5,000 words received before June 30. Each 
competitor must send one dollar for a year's 
subscription to the magazine. 

The Ladies' Home Journal, Philadelphia, 
will pay five dollars for any plan, suggestion, 
idea, or device, which it accepts, by which 
women's work may be lightened and her life 
brightened. 



The Kipling Note Book (New York) is a 
new monthly periodical, with illustrations de- 
voted to ** Kiplingiana." 

Book Culture^ edited by Nathan Haskell 
Dole and published by Edwin Buckner Hall, is 
a new Boston monthly. 

Arthur C. Grissom is thd* editor of the Inde- 
Pendenty a new literary and society weekly pub- 
lished in Kansas City. 

Not All Nonsense is a new five-cent maga- 
zine published in Lowell, Mass. 

The American-German Review ( New York) 
is a handsome new illustrated magazine designed 
to interest the millions of German- Americans in 
the United States. 

The New Unity (Chicago) has dropped the 
'* iVifw " from its title, and " now steps forth 
upon a larger platform to fight for civic integ- 
rity." It will be the official bulletin of the 
Liberal Congress of Religion. 

Professor John H. Finley, President of Knox 
College, at Galesburg, 111., has accepted the 
editorship of McC lure's Magazine at $10,000 a 
year. 

A contract has been entered into by which 
the Chautauqua Assembly buys the franchises 
now owned by Dr. Theodore L. Flood, of Mead- 
ville, Penn., in the Chautauquan Magazine 
and the Assembly Herald^ and the franchise of 
Flood & Vincent in the publication of the 
Chautauqua textbooks. The Chautauquan 
will be removed to Cleveland in October. 

Arthur W. Tarbell, who has been editor of 
the National Magazine of Boston for three 
years, has resigned his position, and will spend 
the summer in England. Joe Mitchell Chap- 
pie, publisher of the magazine, will hereafter 
do the editorial work also. 

"Confessions of a Butcher," by William S. 
Walsh, in Lippincott's for April, has entertain- 
ing reminiscences of the author's experiences 
in a publishing house. 

In the Magazine of Art for April is the sec- 
ond part of Mr. Spielmann's article on Edwin 
A. Abbey. The frontispiece of the number is 
a reproduction of Abbey's painting, "The 
Bridge." 
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WRITING AS A PASTIME. 



Manuscripts may be classified as the work of 
professional and nonprofessional writers. A 
professional writer is one who writes for a liv- 
ing, or as a vocation ; a non-professional, or 
amateur writer, writes merely for the love of it 
— as a pastime. One may represent the daily 
grind of so many thousand words ; the other 
the spontaneous or impassioned outflow of 
words. 

I would not wish to be understood as imply- 
ing that the professional writer may not also 
write for love of the work ; an author cer- 



tainly takes pleasure in composing, but a pro- 
fessional writer is not always an author. Of 
those who write merely for a living, a French 
writer says : *• They were not born writers ; they 
follow the trade of a journalist as they would 
follow any other." He further says that, if the 
writer is in love with writing, he will do some 
original work outside of that which is required 
of him. " He will write a book or a play." That 
is, journalism may be his profession and au- 
thorship only his recreation — his pastime. If 
in time authorship absorbs all his time, yet the 
the fact remains that his literary success began 
when he wrote only as a pastime. 

The most prosaic life becomes romantic un- 
der the spell of the pen; look at Johanna 
Ambrosius, the German peasant poet, who 
electrified Germany with her poems! Born 
amid hardships, inured to poverty, laboring in 
the field, digging potatoes, cutting wheat, and 
in the forest cutting wood, doing housework in 
her own poor home — that is her life history. 
Yet, when a messenger from the Empress found 
her, sick almost unto death, it is said that 
" on the bed lay a pencil and some torn scraps 
of paper." Writing was her only recreation. 

One who writes as a recreation may be re- 
garded as a "scribbler" until his work proves 
that he is something more ; but writing is not 
time wasted. Facility in expression can be 
cultivated as well as any other gift. One looks 
up synonyms in writing and the vocabulary is 
enriched. Writing is a mental discipline, no 
one doubts that. 

One who writes from pure love of it may be- 
come an author by profession, although, when 
he writes merely for the pleasure of it, he is 
apt to do better work than when, as a profes- 
sional writer, he is tempted outside of his spe- 
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cialty, or beyond his mental vigor, by offers of 
gain or the clamors of a reading public. Here 
is an illustration taken from a book review in a 
religious paper : " It is quite evident that the 
letters were written to order, and that the task 
was not found wholly congenial. The girls of 
to-day who wish to make the acquaintance of 

Mrs. at her best must go back to the 

stories that were the delight of the girls of 
twenty years ago." Those earlier books were 
written as a pastime in a busy life. 

It would be impossible in a short article to 
enumerate all the noted writers, even of our 
own country, who have made names for them- 
selves while writing as a pastime, or only as a 
*' stolen industry." Of Cable a writer in the 
Century says: "The earlier^ sketches, and 
much of *The Grandissimes,* were written with 
the left hand while the right was busy with in- 
voices and the correspondence of the cotton 
firm." Of Joel Chandler Harris a writer says : 
**|At present he lives two lives, — one is that of 



his profession ; his second begins when the 
other end^. It is literally divided as day is 
from night, for his editorial work is done at 
the Constitution office in the day time, and his 
literary work is done at home at night. On 
one side he works for bread and butter, on the 
other he works for art." E. C. Stedman, the 
poet, is known as a Wall-street broker; and 
of another poet, Richard Henry Stoddard, it is 
said that " Hard work in a New York foundry 
did not prevent him from writing with grace 
and spirit." Lucy Larcom charmed her read- 
ers while she was a Lowell factory girl. Wil- 
liam Dean Howells was a printer, writing at 
first as a pastime. 

Unlike other professions, authorship is taken 
up tentatively. Reputation is necessary to suc- 
cess, and that is gained while writing as a 
recreation, or pastime. As somebody has said : 
"Until talent has shown itself it cannot be 
known." Mrs, M. Burton Williamson, 

University, Los Angblbs, Calif. 



A FEW HINTS ABOUT WRITING PLAYS. 



Four ingredients are necessary to the con- 
struction of a successful drama. They are 
plot, situation, character, and dialogue. 

First of all, the young dramatist should write 
a synopsis of his play. Having conceived a 
strong scene, a little thought will tell him what 
would lead up to that scene, and the natural 
consequences of it. Of course, before the play 
is completed it will have deviated considerably 
from the first rough outline. One strong scene 
will naturally lead to others ; climax will crowd 
on climax as soon as the author puts his pen 
upon paper. 

A strong heart interest is absolutely neces- 
sary. Think, for one moment, of the really 
successful plays of the last few years. What 
has made them successful? Nothing has con- 
tributed to this end so much as a dependence 
on heart interest and human sympathies. 



People go to the theatre either to be amused 
or to have their interest awakened and their 
sympathies stirred. Give to the world some- 
thing which, when once seen, will not soon 
be forgotten. If you can do this, your play 
will be a grand success. 

Be natural ; Hamlet's advice to the players, 
" Hold, as 'twere, the mirror up to nature," 
applies to the dramatist as well as to the actor. 
What was the secret of the success of James 
A. Heme's beautiful play, "Shore Acres"? 
Simply a scrupulous attention to realistic de- 
tail, combined with a powerful heart interest. 
Attend the theatre constantly. See all the 
best plays. Analyze them scene by scene. 
Note what were the most effective situations^ 
and the manner in which they were led up to.. 
Note how the plot is worked out, and how the: 
interest of the audience is maintained. 
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The opening lines of a play should be unim- 
portant. Owing to the noise and bustle of late 
arrivals, the first speeches are always lost. 
Only minor characters should be " discovered " 
at the rising of the curtain. The entrance of 
your leading man and leading lady must be 
*' led up to." The first act should be at least 
half over before they make their appearance. 

The first act should be quiet and subdued. 
This will serve as an excellent foil to the pas- 
sionate scenes which will occur in the second 
and the later acts, besides saving the energies 
of your actors until the crucial moment arrives 
when all their energies will be called into play 
to work up a telling climax. 

A drama will never succeed without effective 
situations and good telling climaxes. Pay par- 
ticular attention to your curtain. Let your 
leading people form the principal- figures in 
all strong scenes. 

The dramatist should be a student of human 
nature. He should be a close observer of the 
living life around him ; his characters should 
show individuality. Appearance, action, and 
speech should conform to the character por- 
trayed. Do not bring in too many characters 
— ten or twelve will usually be found sufficient. 

Work in plenty of comedy, although, in a 
drama, this should hold a secondary place and 
the story should never suffer because of it. 
Do not work in any specialties during the ac- 
tion of the play. The proper place for special- 
ties is between the scenes or the acts. 

Put snap and vim into your production. Do 
not extend it over a period of many years or 
into many countries. The model drama repre- 
sents an action of but twenty-five hours. This 
is the sort of play in which the interest of the 
audience will not flag — a most important point 
for a dramatist to observe. 

Drama means action. A bit of by-play, a look, 
a gesture, tells an audience more than whole 
pages of dialogue. Nothing can better illus- 
trate my point than the following anecdote, 
related by an intimate friend of Tootle, an 
English actor : — 

'' An amateur dramatist once submitted a 
play to Tootle. * What I want,* said the actor, 
Ms a bright, short play.* 



*' * What do you mean by a bright, short 
play ? ' asked the author. 

** ^ Well, something with what you Americans 
call snap — something with a point to it. I 
don*t care whether it is a farce, a comedy, or a 
drama, if it has effective situations and good 
telling climaxes.* 

*' * Can give me an idea of what you mean,' 
asked the budding author. 

** * Oh, yes,* said Tootle. * I remember one of 
the shortest of plays which was certainly the 
best of its kind imaginable; it was so direct,, 
you know, and yet left so much to the imagina- 
tion. It was in one act. When the curtain 
went up two persons were " discovered ** on a 
sofa. One was a pretty young woman, the 
other a nice young man. They embraced 
each other silently. Neither of them, you under- 
stand, said a word. Then a door opened at 
the back and a traveler entered. He wore an 
overcoat and carried an umbrella. You could 
tell at once by his manner, and without look- 
ing at the programme, that he was the husband 
of the young woman; at least that was the in- 
ference of every intelligent play-goer present. 
The husband laid aside his umbrella, took off 
his overcoat, and then drew from his breast 
pocket a Colt*s revolver. In the midst of a 
silent embrace of the hero and heroine, he 
fired. The young woman fell dead. He fired 
again, and the young man was similarly dis- 
posed of. Then the traveler came forward, put 
on a pair of eyeglasses, and contemplated his 
sanguinary work. "Great heavens!'* he ex- 
claimed, ** I am on the wrong floor ! *" ** 

Now that the play is completed and neatly 
typewritten, the only thing that remains to be 
done is to place it effectively. Waylay the 
managers of all the shows that play in your 
town. Find out where the company will put 
up for the night, and then pay a visit to the 
manager at his hotel. Stock companies, es- 
pecially, are always glad to add new plays to 
their repertoires. There are also a large num- 
ber of theatrical publishers who are always 
glad to look over manuscripts, with a view to> 
their publication. 

Lawre9tci D* Fogg. 

MiiiDSN, Conn. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of The Writer are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

* * 

Even if the ambitious poet be not endowed 
with genius, it is at least possible for him to 
have the metre of his lines correct and the 
rhymes exact. To genius liberties may be 
allowed, but the average poet's license does 



not voudisafe to him the privilege of putting 
an extra foot into a line or of making ** river" 
rhyme with "forever." Even genius should 
not presume too much upon the complaisance 
of the reader in such matters. The "infinite 
capacity for taking pains " may not be all there 
is to genius, but genius needs to have an in- 
finite capacity for taking pains. Walt Whit- 
man wrote a great deal of what must be 
acknowledged to be poetry without rhyme 
and sometimes even without rhythm, but if 
he had taken the trouble to add the charm 
of rhyme and rhythm to his poems, his 
standing among poets would be immeasurably 
higher than it is. Whitman used rhyme when 
it was convenient, — as in some of the lines of 
" My Captain," for instance. It is a question 
whether his usual habit of discarding rhyme 
was due so much to an honest belief that the 
use of rhyme hampers expression as to a con- 
stitutional laziness, which made him unwilling 
to work out the rhymed phrases that would 
adequately express his thought. 



* 



The ordinary poet — who hopes that he is 
not an ordinary poet, after all — will find that 
even his inspired poems do not come to him 
complete and finished, and that his first ex- 
pression of his idea can usually be improved 
by earnest thought and patient study of pos- 
sibilities in word and phrase. Perhaps in the first 
draft of his poem he has a "given — heaven" 
or a "born — dawn" rhyme. He should not 
let the manuscript leave his hands until he has 
done away with the imperfection, even though 
it may be necessary for him to spend hours 
upon the task. Even though he be a genius, — 
recognized as such by others as well as him- 
self, — he cannot afford to shirk the tedious 
labor of polishing and perfecting the gem with, 
which he is going to surprise the world. A 
rough jewel is worth less than a cut and pol- 
ished stone. A poem that has a chance of 
living in literature as a masterpiece should not 
be given to the world with a flaw that will 
always mar its acknowledged beauty. 

* 

It is the usual experience of poets that one 
line, or phrase, or rhyme in a poem gives them 
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more trouble than all the rest of the lines to- 
gether. Whatever the difficulty may be, it 
must be overcome, and no author should ever 
allow laziness or disinclination to keep him 
from taking necessary pains. It is each man's 
duty to give out the best that is in him ; and 
the best does not come usually without an effort. 






" Fell Three Stories Onto a Feather Bed " 
was a headline used in the New York Sun the 
other day. Purists who object to the word 
"onto "are invited to suggest what substitution 
for it in the Suti^s headline could be made. 
"Fell three stories on a feather bed" would 
mean to most people that man and bed went 
down together, the man on the bed. "Fell 
three stories upon a feather bed " is absurd ; 
how could a man fall three stories " up on " 
anything? Of course, the form of expression 
could be changed — to "Fell three stories and 
landed on a feather bed," for instance, — but 
that is long-winded and clumsy. The word 
"onto" is hardly in good standing yet — al- 
though " into," which is anal gous in formation, 
is universally approved, — and it is used in a 
good many places where it is not needed. For 
instance, " He stepped upon a moving car," is 
certainly better than "He stepped onto a mov- 
ing car," since the motion is up and on, and 
" upon " expresses it completely. In speaking 
of a case where the motion is down and on 
however, as in the case of the man who fell 
onto a feather bed, "onto" is certainly a very 
useful word. 






Somebody calls for a new punctuation mark 
to express the idea of irony — as the awkward 
device "(?)" is sometimes made to do. It will 
be well to go slow, however, in the matter of 
new punctuation marks. Most of us have nH 
learned how to use the old ones yet. 



* * 



A Chicago desk editor lost his blue pencil 
the other day. At least, the following descrip- 
tion of a pleasant day was printed in one of the 
Chicago papers : " Yesterday was inspiring here 
in Chicago. Fleecy clouds floated athwart a 
sky of amethyst. The lake was glorious in 
green, blue, purple, and deep violet tints. The 
sweep of the gulls was majestic. The wind 



that blew across the velvety lawns in the parks 
was exhilarating, and one standing at the edge 
of the clear, cool water at evening saw, if he 
looked toward the roseate west, a sky line that 
was magnificently broken, and a color scheme 
that surpassed the most extravagant dream of 
the artist." 






This calls to mind a poetic paragraph which 
may be found in the files of the New York 
Tribune iox 1849, ^^^ which read as follows: 
" On Saturday evening, at 17 minutes past 11 
o'clock, the sun rode calmly and mildly over 
the autumnal equinox and cast his golden 
anchor on the wintry coast of autumn. But as 
yet the vast ocean of air through which he 
sails is glowing and transparent with the mem- 
ory of the long summer days that have passed 
over it, darting their rich beams to its very 
depths. Even as we write, however, the re- 
membrance fades, like the sky's blanching 
souvenirs of sunset ; and in the distance the 
cold ghosts of winter glare and wave their 
frozen wings, which creak on icy hinges — 
while in the silence of midnight a prophetic 
voice of wailing and desolation moans fitfully 
at the casement." 






The man who defined descriptive writing as 
" that part of a book that is usually skipped '* 
said something that story writers will do well 
to ponder. 






A little work every day may make a col- 
lection of Complete Works that will fill a long 
shelf in a library. w. h. h. 



THE SCRAP BASKET. 



After having read John Brisben Walker's 
article in the April Writer, I would say : 
Recognizing all the advice Mr. Walker gives 
to an author as absolute truth, I cannot agree 
with his sayings in reference to geniuses. 
"Great geniuses have not the power to throw 
off masterpieces." That Mr. Walker, such a 
writer as he shows himself to be from articles 
in his own magazine, should have made such 
an utterance is perplexing to any man who is 
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acquainted with the histories of some of the 
masterpieces in literature. "Pippa Passes" 
was written at white heat in two or three days' 
time. Lope de Vega's dramas were thrown off; 
some of them over night, as it were. Dr. 
Johnson's "Rasselas" was written in a week; 
and if that is not a masterpiece '^par ex- 
cellence," what is? There are many other 
examples, but space forbids quoting more. 

An ordinary man of letters and a man of 
genius do not resemble each other at all. Labor, 
long study, and drudgery hold the former in 
bounds — while the latter is an enigma unto 
himself, inasmuch as he, when inspired, accom- 
plishes unwonted things with facility, little 
study, and in so short a time that it seems in- 
credible to many. Is genius an infinite capac- 
ity for taking pains ? No ; not altogether. 
Genius is a Spirit that condescends to gift a 
soul with infinite capabilities to accomplish 
marvels in quickest time. 

Louis M, Elshemus, 

Nbw York, N. Y. 



QUERIES. 

I Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere.] 

Why do you discourage the melodramatic 
novel — the ghost story — the detective story ? 
Do you not regard "Nick Carter's" style as 
unique ? Have n't some of Tousey's and 
Beadle's published novels, in years gone by, 
been reallv good in view of interest and style ? 
I don't refer to such trash as the " Frank Merri- 
well," ''Fred Fearnot," " Young Klondike" 
series, etc., but what was the matter with such 
writers as E. L. Wheeler, John W. Osbon, or 
Paul Braddon? Has not the class of literature 
these men stood for a legitimate place in the 
world of letters ? h. a. k. 

[The editor of The Writer is compelled 
to confess that since his boyhood days he has 
been able to devote very little attention to lit* 
erature of the class referred to, and that his 
study of such fiction in those early times was 
limited, because of the earnest prejudices of 
his parents. The names even of the authors 
who are named by " B. A. K. " are not familiar 
to him. On general principles, however, he 



would say that while stories of the Beadle class 
undoubtedly fulfill the first requirement of good 
story-writing, inasmuch as they undeniably 
possess human interest, they are filled with so 
many improbabilities and give such false views 
of life that they cannot be recommended as 
additions for Sunday School libraries, or even 
as good books for general reading. As " B. 
A. K. " implies, there are differences of qual- 
ity in works of sensational fiction. On the 
whole, the reader who does not wish to waste 
his time will do well not to read melodramatic 
novels of lower grade than those of Wilkie 
Collins, or detective stories of smaller merit 
than those of Conan Doyle. — w. h. h. ] 



In the Youth's Companion for April 13, in 
the article entitled ** Rastus the Candidate," 
Rastus is made to say in one place : " Yas, I'se 
a cannidate agin," and in another : " No, sah, I 
is n't no candidate." *• Mayor," he says in one 
place, and "Mayah," in another. Why should 
not "bettah retire" be "bettah retiah"? Oc- 
casionally ** of " and " for " appear, and again 
"ob" and "foh." Does the author' mean to 
show alternate guardedness and forgetfulness 
of speech on the part of the negro, or is it 
done for the sake of euphony, or is it an over- 
oversight on the part of the author ? e. a. c. 

[Apparently the author of the Companion 
story did not take pains to make his dialect 
consistent. In dialect writing when a word is 
used once in a certain form it should be used 
in the same form every time afterward. A 
negro will not say " sah " one moment and 
"sir" the next, and he should not be repre- 
sented as doing so in a story. — w. h. h.] 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Frank Roe Batchelder, whose verses, ** Gerty 
and Golf," were published in Munsey^s Maga- 
zine for April, received his early newspaper 
training on the Worcester ( Mass. ) Telegram^ 
where his first assignment was to write a story 
of a Fourth of July picnic of the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians. Subsequently he edited Lights 
a weekly paper originally published in Worces- 
ter by N. C. Fowler, Jr., the advertising ex- 
pert. From December, 1890, to March, 1899, 
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he was private secretary to Hon. Joseph H. 
Walker, during that period a member of Con- 
gress from Massachusetts ; and during the fifty- 
fourth and fifty-fifth Congresses he was the of!i. 
cial clerk of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency of the House of Representatives. While 
associated with Congressman Walker he has 
been active in the politics of Worcester county. 
Mr. Batchelder's literary work has been done 
in brief intervals of leisure from other duties. 
He has written a large amount of verse and a 
number of stories and sketches, and in both 
fields has been successful in writing for juvenile 
readers. Two of his best juvenile poems are 
" Lostland/' published in the Youth's Com- 
panion^ and " The Night Express," which ap- 
peared in the Congregationaliit^ He is a fre- 
quent contributor of light verse to Puck and 
other humorous publications. Mr. Batchelder 
is an expert photographer, and has illustrated 
many of his articles with original photographs. 
The Niw England Magazine has published 
some of the best of these, such as*' In the 
White Birch Country," and, more recently, 
•*The Presage of Winter." He has also written 
technical articles for the photographic press. 
In future he will devote his entire time to news- 
paper and literary work, with photography as 
an important^ adjunct. 



Harriet F. Blodgett, author of the verses, 
"What Robin Said," in the May St. Nicholas, 
lives in western New York. She was born in 
Ogdcnsburg, St. Lawrence county, where most 
of her articles have been written. For the past 
few years her time has been given to writing — 
principally children's rhymes for St. Nicholas, 
the Independent, the Youth's Companion, and 
other periodicals. 



Henry .M. Blossom, Jr., author of the story, 
"The Brother of Chuck .McGann," in Harper s 
Magazine for May, lives in St. Louis, where he 
is engaged in the fire insurance business. The 
story published in Harper s was originally 
written for the Youth's Companion, which 
declined it, Mr. Blossom says. *• because it was 
a little too sporty." It then went the rounds 



of the less prominent magazines until the 
author in desperation sent it to Mr. Alden, who 
at once accepted it, so that once more "the 
stone rejected of the builders became the 
chief of the corner." Besides the story in 
Harper's, Mr. Blossom has published two 
books, " Documents in Evidence," now in its 
twenty-fifth thousand, and " Checkers " ( Stone 
& Co.), now in its twenty-second thousand* 
He is going abroad for six months this year 
and hopes to pick up material for a novel, or 
at least for a book of short stories. 



Geraldine Bonner, whose story, " His Honor,** 
was published in Lippincotfs for March, has 
been writing for magazines and weeklies for the 
past six of seven years. Her recent work in 
the form of short stories has appeared in 
Harper's Monthly and Weekly, Lippincotfs, 
the Pall Mall Magazine, and the Chap Book^ 
Though she was born in New York, Miss 
Bonner has lived in the West, and at intervals 
during the last ten years has been a resident 
of San Francisco. Most of her work has been 
Californian in character and setting. Lately 
Collier's Weekly has been publishing some 
California stories of hers. Since making San 
Francisco her home Miss Bonner has been 
connected with the staff of the Argonaut. 
While in New York she was the correspondent 
of the paper, but her best known work in Cali- 
fornia has been that which she has done as the 
Argonaut's dramatic critic. This position she 
has filled at intervals for six years. In connec- 
tion with this she has written several plays, 
one of which, done in collaboration with her 
father, was to have been produced by Alexander 
Salvini the winter of his death. It is not, how- 
ever, her intention to devote herself to the 
drama, but to fiction, for which California offers 
so remarkable a field. Miss Bonner was edu- 
cated to be a writer by her father, John Bonner, 
who was one of the first editors of Harper's 
Weekly, and before that was one of the editors 
of the New }'ork Herald under James 
Gordon Bennett, and who wrote the series of 
children's histories that the Harpers publish. 
The story, ** His Honor," is one of several Cali- 
fornia stories that have lately been appearing 
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in Collier* s^ Harper' Sy the Chap Book, the 
Illustrated Americapty and other periodicals. 



Edward Bushnell, who wrote the story, " A 
• Reasonable Doubt," in Afunseysior April, was 
graduated from Adelbert College in 1887, and 
for the past eight years has practiced law in 
Cleveland. The story in Munsey's is the first 
that he has published, with the exception of a 
sketch entitled "A Legal Advertisement," 
which appeared in Gode/s shortly before that 
magazine's career was ended. 



Caroline Benedict Burrell, whose story, " A 
Modern Cyrano," was printed in Harper'^s 
Bazar for April i, is the wife of a Presbyterian 
clergyman of Brooklyn, and one of the busiest 
of women. While devoting a large part of her 
time to the countless activities of a minister's 
wife in a city parish, she keeps in touch with 
women's organizations through the Cambridge 
Club of Brooklyn, the Meridian Club of New 
York, the Tenement House Settlement of the 
King's Daughters ( of which she is a director )« 
and the Fort Greene Chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution ( of which she waS 
a charter member), and still finds time to write. 
For several years her contributions in the form 
of short essays have been appearing in the 
religious press — the Evangelist, iht Observer, 
the Congregationalist , the Interior, the Exam- 
iner, and other weeklies. Only latterly has she 
taken up the short story. She has written 
" Cleopatra St. Clair " ( collaborated ) for Peter- 
son's, ** A Tender Idyll," " A Belated Funeral," 
and " A Modern Cyrano " for Harper's Basan 
and " According to His Light," yet to appear in 
the New England Magazine, 



Alice Katharine Fallows, who began a series 

of articles on ** Girl Homes in New York City " 

in Harper's Bazar for April 29, has been 

actively engaged in literary work in New York 

since her graduation from Smith College in 

1897. She comes honestly by her love for li^ 

erary work, as her father, the Right Reverend 

Samuel Fallows, .O. D., of Chicago, has been 

interested all his life in ihe writing and making 

of books. On her mother's zide, too, there is 

a long line of literary workers, amonc: them 



the Right Reverend Frederic D. Huntington, 
of New York. Miss Fallows began to publish 
verses while she was still at school and in col 
lege, in the New England Magazine, iht Chap- 
Book, St. Nicholas, and other periodicals. 
Since leaving college her work has been prin- 
cipally along prose lines. She has written a 
number of special articles for some of the New 
York papers, among them the Sun, the Even ' 
ing Post, and the Commercial Advertiser, and 
she has also written for some of the Chicago 
papers. Several of her poems and prose arti 
cles have come out in Harper's Bazar during 
the year. She has published poems also in 
Life, Of the articles on women's colleges 
which appeared successively in Scribner's 
Magazine last year. Miss Fallows was assigned 
to write the one on Smith College, which was 
published in the July number. During the 
last four months she has been traveling in 
the South, where she has been doing work for 
some of the New York dailies and magazines. 



Dora Ritter Jackson, author of the verses 
"Supposing," in the May number of the Cos' 
mopolitan, is the wife of- Professor A. V. Wil- 
liams Jackson, of Columbia University, who 
recently published a work on ** Zoroaster, the 
Prophet of Ancient Iran." Mrs. Jackson 
showed in her youth a marked fondness for 
poetry, and she wrote a number of pretty little 
verses, but she never sent anything to print 
until a year ago. The verses were then signed 
with a pseudonym. She has recently signed 
her own name to her literary work. The Cos- 
mopolitan verses are charming, and it is to be 
hoped will be followed by others in a like 
imaginative vein. 

Francis Livingston, whose ingenious tale, 
** What I Owe Michael Ragsdale," is one of the 
features of Short Stories for May, is a New 
York man whose work in short stories has 
attracted favorable attention. His first stories 
appeared in the New Orleans Times- Democrats 
for which paper he was the New York corre. 
spondent. One of these, " A Recognition and a 
Parting," attracted the attention of Richard 
Harding Davis, who was then looking for "new 
blood " for Harper's Weekly, The result was 
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that Mr. Livingston's " Mrs. Gerald Levering," 
one of his best known stones, appeared in the 
columns of the Weekly. It was soon followed 
by " A Virgin of Utrera." " A Thing Ensky'd '» 
in Lippincotfs and ** From Out the Shadow '* 
in the Cosmopolitan next appeared. **The 
Princess Gratia," " A Picturesque Story," and 
" In De Vorseau " are other clever tales that 
Mr. Livingston has published. His work is 
marked by strong originality and by a delicate 
humor. 

Ellen Mackubin, whose most recent story, 
*The Love Story of a Selfish Woman," appears 
in the Atlantic Monthly iox May, belongs to a 
Maryland family. Her childhood, however, 
was principally spent in St. Paul, Minn., and 
she has lived many years in Italy and in 
Germany, as well as in New York and Balti- 
more. Her first story, ** A Coward," attracted 
much attention when it appeared in the Century 
Magazine some ten years ago. Owing to vari- 
ous circumstances. Miss Mackubin did not 
write during the five or six succeeding years, 
and it is only recently that she has devoted her. 
self to literature as a profession. A number of 
her stories have appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly^ a couple in the Century^ three or four 
in the English magazines Temple Bar and 
Macmillan^s, besides several stories for boys 
in the Youth's Companion, Her first noveh 
" The King of the Town," was published by 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., last year, and was 
very well received by the reviewers. A num- 
ber of her stories have been translated into 
Italian and German, and have appeared in local 
magazines in Rome and in Berlin. 



Adelaide D. Rollston, whose poem, **The 
Awakening," appeared in Collier's Weekly ior 
April 15, was born near Paducah, Ky., in the 
much-despised " Pennyrile" district, and has 
lived in Paducah since her childhood. She has 
written verses almost since she can remember, 
but nothing of hers appeared in print until 
about ten years ago. Since then she has con- 
tributed poems, sketches, and serial stories to 
numerous periodicals, among them Collier's 
Weekly^ the Youth's Companion^ Harper^'s 
Bazar ^ the Current, and Golden Days. Many 



of her poems have been widely copied, but she 
has never had them gathered and put into book 
form. She likes verse writing much better 
than writing prose, but finds that prose pays 
better, and so writes stories often and poems 
once in while, when, as she says, *' I just can't 
help it!" 

Edgar Maurice Smith, author of the story, 
"Jacqueminots" in Lippincotfs iox May, is 
the managing editor of the Metropolitan^ a 
bright literary and society weekly ^hich he es- 
tablished several years ago in Montreal. Both 
his father and his grandfather were journalists 
and publishers. The St. Johns News, which 
his father still controls, is one of the best 
weekly newspapers in Canada. Mr. Smith was 
educated in St. Johns, and after beillg em- 
ployed for several years in the Merchants' 
Bank of Canada, he became associated for a 
while with his father in the St. Johns News* 
His first long story, entitled ** A Daughter of 
Humanity," was an exposure of the hardships 
and trials to which young women employed in 
stores are subject. Since then he has pub- 
lished "Aneorestes of Gaul," an historical 
novel. 



Gertrude Smith, whose story, "A Day That 
Orland Remembered," was published in Har- 
per'' s Bazar for April i, is the author of the 
well known " Arabella and Araminta Stories." 
She is also the author of "Ten Little Come- 
dies," published last year by Little, Brown, & 
Co. This publishing house is now preparing 
a boys' book to appear this fall, entitled "The 
Boys of Marmiton Prairie." Miss Smith has 
had stories in nearly all the leading magazines, 
and some of these have been collected in the 
volume entitled " The Rousing of Mrs. Potter.'* 
Born in California and having spent her girl- 
hood years in the middle West, Miss Smith 
puts into her stories the veritable life of the 
prairies, and she possesses an unusual faculty 
for interesting children. 



J. Ritchie Smith, author of the poem, 
"Nature's Laws Beneath," in the April Cosmo- 
politan, was born in Baltimore. After gradu- 
ating at Princeton, he studied law, then toi 
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to the ministry, was graduated from Princeton 
Seminary, and becanae pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian church of Peekskill, N. Y. He 
resigned his charge last year to accept the 
presidency of Westminster University, a new 
educational institution in Denver, Colo. He 
has published a number of articles, chieliy theo- 
logical in character, in various papers and 
magazines, especially the Bibliotheca Sacra, the 
Presbyterian and Reformed Review, and 
the Presbyterian Quarterly. ** Nature's Laws 
Beneath *' is the only poem that he has pub- 
lished. 

Lewis Worthington Smith, author of the 
poem, "When Spring Leads Summer," in 
Collier^ s Weekly for April 22, has been engaged 
in higl^ school and college teaching, most 
recently at Cotner University, Lincoln, Neb. 
He has just been elected to the chair of English 
and English literature at Tabor College, lowA. 
He is publishing an annotated edition of Tenny- 
son's " Princess " ( Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co.* 
Boston), and has a rhetoric for high schools 
nearly completed. He was born in Malta, 111., in 
1866. Dr. Smith has contributed to Collier^ s 
Weekly, the Independent, the New England 
Magazine, the Home Magazine, Afunsey's 
Magazine, EvWy Month, Poet-Lore, the Mid. 
land Monthly, the Bachelor of Arts, Sothoron^s 
Magazine, the Gray Goose, the Overland 
Monthly, the Californian Illustrated Maga- 
zine, the Rosary Magazine, the Metaphysical 
Magazine, the Advance, and other period 
icals. Articles of his, prose and poetry, are 
soon to appear in Self Culture, Ev'ry Months 
the Gray Goose, the New Voice, and other pub" 
lications. He hopes to bring out a volume of 
poems some time next year, and some volumes 
in prose are approaching completion. He has 
been very much interested in music, having 
published one song and composed a number of 
others. He is now at work on a long poem on 
a Greek poem, which is the most ambitious 
thing he has so far attempted. Part of this he 
plans publishing in his first volume. He was 
married August 24, 1897, to Miss Jessie Wel- 
born, of Indianola, Neb. 



Booth Tarkington, author of the serial, '' The 



Gentleman from Indiana," begun in McClure^s 
Magazine for May, lives in Indianapolis. The 
McClure serial was written after a fivt years' 
apprenticeship at short stories and plays. 
Until this story was accepted Mr. Tarkington 
had printed practically nothing, and excepting 
undergraduate contributions as editor of a 
couple of periodicals at Princeton, literally 
nothing under his own name. The McClure 
story, which is a shorter version of the mate- 
rial as it will appear in book fottn, is one which 
he has had in mind for a longtime — in fact, 
during the five years of trying to learn the 
trade by short story writing and work on plays. 
His short stories, he says, were universally 
found unavailable, and his plays were pro- 
nounced unsuitable. ** However," he adds, ** I 
fancy nothing could be more stimulative to a 
beginner's energy than a long period of com- 
plete failure to find the slightest acceptance." 
Finally, Mr. Tarkington tried a novel and sent 
it to Mr. McClure, and he took it. It is a story 
of what is often called " The Middle West," 
and it is an attempt to catch and give some^ 
thing of the spirit of that country. The scene 
is a small town where the author spent his 
summers when he was a boy. The place ( in 
character ) is not peculiar to Indiana, however, 
— it might have been in any state of "The 
Middle West." There is very little dialect 
in the story — only now and then something of 
the ship-shod English of a country seat. Mr. 
Tarkington has been spending the spring in 
New York, rewriting the novel into a serial. 
On his return to his home in Indianapolis, he 
will begin work on another book, and possibly 
also on a play. 

Chauncey Thomas, whose story, " Sheriff of 
Elbert," was published in McClure* s Magazine 
for April, was born in Colorado twenty-seven 
years ago, and has developed into a powerful 
six-footer, weighing 170 pounds. He is a son 
of William K. Thomas, the oldest newspaper 
man in point of service still in the harness in 
Colorado. Mr. Thomas, the elder, went to 
work on the Rocky Mountain News more than 
thirty years ago, and has been on that paper 
most of the time since, for a long time as man* 
aging editor. Before that he worked on some 
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smaller Rocky Mountain papers. He started 
work in 1866 in Denver. His brother-in-law, 
William N. Byers, founded the Rocky Moun- 
tain NewSy and his father's oxen hauled the 
first presses and type that ever crossed the 
plains. The boy Chauncey began his educa- 
tion in the Denver public schools, and after- 
ward attended the School of Mines at Golden, 
Colo., and Lake Forest University at Lake 
Forest, 111. He left Lake Forest to study the 
Chicago World's Fair, where he spent more 
than nine months, sometimes not leaving the 
grounds, day or night, for weeks at a time. He 
regards those nine months as the equivalent 
of two years in college, considering the amount 
of general practical information that he gained. 
He has traveled more than 15,000 miles in 
America, principally between New York and 
Denver. In his boyhood he was a cowboy on 
the plains, and he has grown up with Colorado. 
He is now a newspaper man, working on the 
Denver daily papers, although he has done some 
work in Cripple Creek. He is trying to make 
^specialty of stories and articles about West- 
ern life, with which he is thoroughly familiar. 
The story "Sheriff of Elbert" was his first 
magazine work. It is essentially a true story, 
and is thoroughly typical of Western life. 



"A Little Sunshine Maker," whif^Ji^ 
trated by her husband, William A. Nm 
Mr. and Mrs. McCullough do a y^i 
work together, especially for 
McCullough was born in New 
all her education up to college i 
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schools, and was a regular studft/ 

years at VVellesley, although sh r ^'J^ Newark 

cu u J jnt for several 

uate. She has done newspa, ' 

work and syndicate work, as wu ^^^ 

"per "soecial" 
work. In her syndicate work' 'T ^ 

interviews, notably with Edw'. agazine 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, anc"/?^* "^"^ ?,V 
n.„nl. :^"^ Everett Hale, 
• J. other prominent 
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Catherwood. — Mrs. Mai^^UT AUTHORS. 

wood has steadily increas __ 

4.U u^• J J * t. - y Hart well Cather- 

tbe public accorded to *' ,;♦ , ,, ^ ^ y- 

lard." Speaking of thi. t^ '^^ ^^^°'- ^h'-^h 
accepted it said : - •' ^J^ ^T*"" "^ ^°'- 
■' Yes, Mrs. Gather '"^ ''°'y' '^' ^^'""^ ^^^o 
pression upon me thrS , , 

lished it earlier tha."^°°'! """^^ ,f"^»' ^° ™- 
brought the story ; °"gh her work that I pub- 

I would send her'" "'""'• ^''^ Catherwood 
., , to me in person. I told her 

possible. ^^^ « \. ., 

" » But I want ''" ^^ ""^'^ ^^ ^^^'^ ^* 

** * That is u^'' 

t my answer now,' she said. 

"1^^ !;V^^terly impossible,' I replied. Mt 

^*"^»I inV^^ °' """^^ ^°"^^'" ^^^^'■^ ^ ^^'^ 
. .'^- What is your address.?' 

unti Ki^dto stay right in this town at a hotel 
"^^c^w '^^'" ^'■^"^ >'°"'' s^e said, and then she 

an^e ell, we did hurry up a trifle in this case, 
bringing out another collection of ocean tales, ^ I found the story was so surprisingly good 
under the title " Transatlantic." Mr. Wend**^>«at I used it within a month or two. Yes she 
is now making another trip to Europe. w^got her answer before the week was over " 

" Annie Isabel Willis," whose " ^.^^^^ 
was one of the attractive feature^T::a1n Song " 
o/as for April, is Mrs. Anni^of S/. Nich- 
lough, of Boston, somethiiy' Willis McCul- 
printed in the JanuaiScorg about whom was 
she is contributi»i?*0' 'V^kiter. At present 
Companion, ^-ig especially to the Youth's 
a/ist, SLD^L^^' Nicholas, the Congregation- 
ood Housekeeping. I n Little Folks 
lay she has a charming child-poem called 



Frederick W. Wendt, author of the story, 
"A Tale with amoral," in Munsey's for April, 
is a good deal of a traveler. He has crossed 
the Atlantic frequently, and every now and 
then has written up little incidents, either for 
the magazines or as a collection of short stories 
in books. ** Ocean Sketches " was published 
two years ago, and the Brentanos are just 



Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post. 

Crawford. — " ♦ And now tell me,' I said, * the 
true story of how you came to write "Mr. 
Isaacs." I have read different versions of it.' 

*'* It has once or twice been told correctly,' 
said Mr. Crawford, 'and this is exactly how it 
happened: On May 5, 1882, Uncle Sam (Sam- 
uel Ward ) asked me to dine with him at the 
New York Club, which was then in the building 
on Madison square now called the Madison 
Square Bank Building. U ^<b^^ >«;\>\x^>iX. v^>^\xv'^ 
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that we had a good dinner if it was ordered 
by Uncle Sam. We had dined rather early, 
and were sfMing in the smoking room over- 
looking MadVson square while it was still light. 
As was perfectly natural, we began to exchange 
stories while smoking, and I told him, w^ith a 
great deal of detail, my recollections of an in- 
teresting man whom I had met in Simla. 
When I had finished he said to me, " That is a 
good two-part magazine story, and you must 
write it out imn'.'ediatelv." He took me around 

• 

to his apartmenf,^ and that night I be^an to 
write the story of "Mr. Isaacs.** Part of the 
first chapter was written afterward, but the 
rest of that chapter and several succeeding 
chapters are the sCory that I told to Uncle 
Sam. I kept at it from day to day, getting 
more interested in the work as I proceeded, 
and from time to time I would read a chapter 
to Uncle Sam. When I got through the orig- 
inal story I was so amused with the writing of 
it that it occurred to me that I might as well 
make Mr. Isaacs fall in love with an English 
girl, and then I kept on writing to see what 
would happen. By and b^ I remembered a 
mysterious Buddhist whom I had once met in 
India, and so I introduced him, to still further 
complicate matters. I went to Newport to 
visit my aunt, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, while I 
was in the midst of my story, and continued it 
there. It was on June 13, 1882, while in her 
home, that I finished the last chapter of '* Mr. 
Isaacs**; and, I'ncle Sam appearing in New- 
port at that time. I read him the part of the 
story which he had not heard. *Vou wiU give 
it to me,* he said ; * I shall try to find a pub. 
lisher.* He had for many years frequented 
the book store of Macmillan, and was well 
acquainted with the elder George Brett. He 
took the manuscript to Mr. Brett, who for. 
warded it to the English house, and in a short 
time it was accepted.'* — Robert Bridges, 

Reftde. — **The novelist Charles Reade,*' 
writes Justin McCarthy, in his charming Remi- 
niscences, ** was a man of undoubtedly great 
abilities, a man of genius in hit own way, a 
man who has written some books which will 
live with our literature: but he was at the same 
n'me one of the most sell-coDceiXtd men I have 



ever met. I know, of my own knowledge, that 
he once wrote indignantly to the editor of an 
American monthly magazine complaining of an 
article on English novelists which appeared in 
its pages, because the writer of the article put 
Charles Reade on a level lower than that of 
George Eliot. If a disparaging line appeared 
in a criticism of one of his books, he was not 
satisfied until he had written a letter of denunci- 
ation to the editor of the publication in which 
the obnoxious remark appeared. I believe >t 
is certain that he once condescended to the ex- 
traordinary littleness of threatening the editor 
of a paper with the withdrawal of the adver- 
tisements of his novels unless an apology were 
offered for some depreciating criticism of one 
of his books.** 

Smith. — '* How did I happen to write my 
first book?** repeated F. Hopkinson Smith. 
"Oh, it just grew out of the desire for copy on 
the part of the publisher who was reproducing 
some of my water-colors. These were first 
designed simply as a series of plates illustrating 
picturesque bits in various parts of the world 
where I had traveled. My publisher thought 
it would be a good plan to accompany each 
picture with some sort of letter-press, and 
asked me to write a story or description to go 
with my pictures. I did so, and the result was 
my first literary olGFense, * Wellborn Roads.* 

" I make no pretentions to fine writing. I 
wait until I have a story with some touch of 
human nature in it, and then I tell it in a plain, 
straightforward way. Perhaps my training as 
an artist helps me as a writer; I am fond of 
color, and I strive to put some of the sunshine 
of Venice in my stories of that place ; a sug- 
gestion of the pearl-gray skies that overhang 
the dykes in my sketches of Holland; and the 
burning brilliancy of adobe huts, scarlet cos- 
tumes, and white-walled cathedrals in my de- 
scriptions of Spain and Mexico.** 

*' Do you believe in the theory of inspira- 
tion?** I inquired, more to induce Mr. Smith 
to define his methods^ of ^yorking than to elicit 
what I felt sure would be a negative reply ta 
my question. 

** Inspiration I ** he exclaimed. ** The only 
inspiration I know anything about is called by 
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another name — hard work. Being primarily a 
man of business, I have brought system and 
method to bear on everything I do. We live 
in a busy time, and produce our books and 
pictures in the midst of a seething caldron of 
competition. The unsuccessful man, it seems 
to me, is the one who loafs around waiting for 
an inspiration to strike him like a club, and 
when it does strike him he is usually too far 
gone in laziness to know he*s hit. I don't 
mean by this, however, that one cannot have a 
really brilliant idea, but that often the best 
motives for a story or a picture come to the 
mind that is busied with many things, and 
therefore alert to the value of all things. 

" As for myself," continued Mr. Smith, 
poring over a portfolio of water-colors represent- 
ing his last summer's work in Venice, *' I can 
only paint and write what pleases me, and I 
must take my own time in the production. I 
never undertake a task for the mere remunera- 
tion of the thing. I try to put the best that is 
in me into a picture, a story, a descriptive 
sketch. After that I consider it a commercial 
product purely, for which I try to receive the 
highest market price. Prosaic? Yes, very; 
but there exists no cleaner or more honorable 
method." 

*' How do you find time to accomplish so 
many things, and do them all so well ? " I asked, 
after Mr. Smith had outlined a few of the un- 
dertakings he had planned for the next two or 
three months — several large engineering con- 
tracts with the Government; a new novel, 
dealing this time with the experiences of a 
Southern youth in New York society ; and half 
a dozen magazine articles and a book of draw- 
ings. 

** Simply by pegging away at each piece of 
work in hand until I have finished it," he re- 
plied. " Whether it is a sea-wall or a water- 
color, a charcoal sketch or a novel, a light- 
house or a lecture, I follow the same method. 

"Get tired? One does n't tire of congenial 
work. Why, I squeeze more fun out of my 
work than all the amusements people commonly 
indulge in for recreation. It's only drudgery 
that wearies. I rewrote the introductory chap- 
ter of *jColonel Carter ' nine times before it 
satisfied me, and then ripped it apart in the 



proof. That's the kind of work that tells on 
me. Doing a thing that will bear your own 
honest criticism at the first whack is pure 
pleasure, or should be." — Perriton Maxwell^ 
in Saturday Evening Post. 
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Jambs Russrll Lowbll and His Fribnds. By Edward 
£verett Hale. With portraits, fac-similes, and other illus- 
trations. 303 pp. Cloth, $3.00. Boston : Houghton, Mif- 
flin, & Co. 1899. 

Dr. Hale's delightful reminiscences of Lowell 
have been read with interest as they have been 
appearing monthly in the Outlook^ and now 
they will be read with equal interest in book 
form by a much wider circle. The book is not 
in any sense a biography of the poet, although 
it contains a great deal of biographical mate- 
rial. It is rather a series of charming anec- 
dotal sketches of Lowell and his intimates, — 
literary, social, and political, — of whom Dr. 
Hale himself was one. Besides ^throwing light 
on Loweirs experiences as an author, it shows 
him as a student, a professor, an editor, a pub- 
lic speaker, and a representative of the United 
States at Madrid and at the Court of St. James. 
Incidentally, much that is interesting is said 
about authorship and publishing in general. 
For instance, in speaking of Emerson, Dr. 
Hale says: — 

** He told me in 1849, ^^^^^ he had returned 
from England, that he had then never received 
a dollar from the sale of any of his own pub- 
lished works. He said he owned a great many 
copies of his own books, but that these were 
all the returns which he had received from his 
publishers. And Mr. Phillips told me that 
>yhen, after ' English Traits, ' published by him, 
had in the first six months' sales paid for its 
plates and earned a balance besides in Emer- 
son's favor , Emerson could not believe this. 
He came to the office to explain to Mr. Phillips 
that he wanted and meant to hold the property 
in his own stereotype plates. And Mr. Phillips 
had difficulty in persuading him that he had 
already paid for them, and did own them. 
Emerson was then so unused to the methods of 
business that Mr. Phillips had also to explain 
to him how to indorse this virgin check, so that 
he could place it at his own bank account." 

Again, in speaking of Lowell's study of law 
after his graduation from Harvard College, Dr. 
Hales writes: — 

*' It is pathetic now to see how little welcome 
there was then for a young poet, or how little 
temptation for a literary career. It was thought 
a marvel that the first New England Magazine 
and the North American Review should pay a 
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dollar a page to their writers. In Longfellow's 
Life, as in Mr. Lowell's early letters, you find 
notes of the Knickerbocker^ Godey^ and Graham^ 
at Philadelphia, and the Southern Literary as 
willing to print what was good, but there is 
evidence enough that the writers wrote for 
fame in the intervals spared them from earning 
their bread and butter. Holmes speaks as if 
he should have lost caste in his profession in 
those early days had he been known as a lit- 
erary man." 

In those days it was supposed to be neces- 
sary that a new magazine in New England in- 
tended to depend for support upon the supposed 
literary class of the country should print fashion 
plates and so appeal to the women, even if they 
did not care for literature. ** It may be ob- 
served in this history of our early magazines," 
says Dr. Hale, ** that all these publishers lived 
on what we may call placer gold washings, for 
nobody here had yet discovered the quartz 
rock of an advertising patronage. In the Mis- 
cellany and the Pioneer no enterprising adver- 
tiser assisted in the payment of the bills. There 
was not one^ advertisement in either. The 
English magazines printed advertisements long 
before." 

Dr. Hale's chapter on " Lowell's Experience 
as an Editor" is one of special interest. As 
an editor, he says, the poet ** worked with 
steadfast diligence. This means that he really 
read the manuscripts which he had in hand, 
that he really looked over the range of the 
world's business to see what he wanted, and 
that he tried to engage such authors as were 
best fitted for special work in the journal for 
which he was engaged. His acquaintance 
with men and women became larger and larger 
as he did this, and there is many a pretty story 
of the encouragement which he gave to young 
writers at the very beginning of their career. 
Thus, there was a joke afterward between him 
and Mr. Aldrich. When Mr. Aldrich, somewhat 
timidly, sent his first poem to the Atlantic^ 
Lowell at once recognized its worth, and sent 
to him the most cordial thanks. Many years 
after, Aldrich found himself, in turn, editor of 
the Atlantic. Lowell, then at the height of his 
reputation, sent a poem to the magazine. Al- 
drich had the fun to copy, in acknowledging 
the manuscript, the very note wh^ch Lowell 
wrote to him, most kindly, twenty years before, 
in which he recognized the value of his first 
contribution. Lowell came round to the office 
at once, and told Aldrich that he had almost 
determined him 'to adopt a literary career.'" 

When Phillips & Sampson established the 
Atlantic Monthly^ in the autumn of 1857, Low- 
ell was its first regular editor, and continued to 
edit the magazine for four years, when James 
T. r/eJcis took his place. Id 1863, ^° com. 



pany with Charles Eliot Norton, he became 
the editor of the North American Review. 
Dr. Hale tells in a very entertaining way the 
story of the origin of the Atlantic Monthly ^ 
reprinting Mr. Phillips' own description of the 
dinner at which the enterprise was first an- 
nounced. 

The reader will find Dr. Hale's book full oi 
entertaining literary history, much of it hith- 
erto unwritten. Its value is increased by the 
numerous portraits, fac-similes, and other 
illustrations which are scattered through its 
pages. 

Ambkica in Hawaii. By Edward James Carpenter. 375 
pp. Cloth, $1.50. Boston: Small, Maynard, & Co. 1899^ 

• 

Now that the Hawaiian Islands have been 
annexed to the United States, Mr. Carpenter's 
book has special interest and value. Beginning 
with primitive Hawaii, the author traces the 
influence of the United States upon the islands 
from the time of their discovery by Captain- 
Cook down to the present day. Hawaiian his- 
tory is thus put before the reader in concise 
form, and facts not generally known are made 
readily accessible. Mr. Carpenter's sources 
of information are trustworthy, and he has 
made excellent use of the material that he has 
gathered from books, individuals, and docu- 
ments. Any one who is interested in Hawaii 
may read the book with profit, and especially 
every editor who wishes to write intelligently 
about the islands should have a copy on his 
desk. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[The publishers of Thb Wkitbk will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in pjurenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical' 
with tkrtt c*nU pottag* added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention Thb Writbr when they write.] 



The New Pobtrv. William D. Howells. North American 
Review ( 53 c. ) for May. 

Our War Corrbspondbnts in Cuba and Porto Rico. 
With eleven portraits. Richard Harding Davis. Har^r^s 
(38 c.) for May. 

Miss Wilkins, an Idealist in Masquerade. Charles M. 
Thompson. A tlantic (380.) for May. 

RuDVARD Kipling. Amalie Boguslawsky. International 
Magatine (13 c.) for May. 

Insane Characters in Fiction and the Drama. Pro- 
fessor C. Lombroso. Appletoni* Popular Science Monthly 
( 53 c. ) for May. 

Two LovBKS OF Literature (Charles and Mary Cow* 
den Clarke ). Illustrated. Mrs. James T. Fields Century 
( 38 c. ) for May. 
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How Tolstoy Lives and Works. Critic (13 c.) for May, 

Pkofbssok Henry Drummond. American Illustrated 
Methodist Magazine (13 c. ) for April. 

An Afternoon with Rudvard Kipling in Japan- 
American Illustrated Methodist Magazine (13 c. ) for April. 

Stephen Collins Foster. Edwin Embee. American 
Illustrated Methodist Magazine ( 13 c. ) for April 

Famous Hymn Writers. II.— Sanford Fillmore Bennett. 
American Illustrated Methodist Magazine (13 c.) tor April. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. S. G. Tallentyre' 
Reprinted from Longman' s Magazine in Living Age ( 18 c. 
for April I. 

Some Women Poets. Reprinted from Quarterly Review 
in Living Age ( 18 c. each ) for April i and April 8. 

What Is Caricature? Robert de la Sizeranne. Trans- 
lated from Revue de Deux Moudes in Living Age ( 18 c. each ) 
for April 1 and April 8. 

Thomas and Matthew Arnold. Reprinted from Church 
Quarterly Review in Living Age ( 18 c. ) for April 8. 

Contributions to a Critique of Rudyard Kipling. F. 
Gratz. Translated from Englische Studien in Living Age 
( i8c.) for April 15. 

The Browning Love Letters. Reprinted from London 
Timesin Living Age ( 18 c. ) for April 15. 

The Byb*ways of Journalism. Michael MacDooagh. 
Reprinted from Cornhill Magazine in Living Age ( 18 c. ) for 
April 15. 

The Making of the Dictionary. Leonard W. Lilling- 
stOD. Reprinted from Good Words in Living Age {iSc) 
for April 15. 

The True Significance of "A. K. H. B." Reprinted 
from S/eaher in Living Age for April 15. 

Jean Ingelow. Mabel C. Birchenough. Reprinted from 
Fortnightly Review in Living Age ( 18 c. )for April 22. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



Richard Henry Stoddard is going to publish 
his literary reminiscences. 

F. Marion Crawford is to be the biographer 
of Pope Leo XIII. 

Frank R. Stockton is going to remove from 
Madison, N. J., to the old colonial mansion, 
" Claybourne," at Charlestown, W. Va., which 

he bought not long ago. 

« 

An authorized " Life of Eugene Field " is 
being prepared by Slason Thompson of the 
Chicago Evening Post. He will have the 
hearty cooperation in his labor of the family of 
Mr. Field, who will place at his disposal all of 
the literary remains of the poet. It is the in- 
tention to make the biography a full and final 
record of the letters as well as the life of the 
subject, and to this end any persons having 
letters or drawings by Mr. Field are asked to 
forward them to Mr. Thompson for use in the 
work. 



An interesting feature of the May Century 
is Mrs. James T. Fields' sympathetic sketch, 
from personal acquaintance, of the lives of 
" Two Lovers of Literature " — Charles and 
Mary Cowden Clarke. 

Mrs. Daniel Lothrop ("Margaret Sidney") 
has leased her home, — the historic Wayside at 
Concord, — known as the home of Hawthorne, 
and at one time of the Alcotts, preparatory to 
an extended absence abroad. 

John Kendrick Bangs is now the editor of 
Literature. 

William George Jordan has resigned the 
editorship of the Saturday Evening Post 
(Philadelphia). 

The American Illustrated Methodist Maga- 
zine is a handsomely printed and well edited 
new monthly published in St. Louis. 

La Creme is a new monthly magazine pub- 
lished in Boston. Each number is to contain 
a complete tale by some well-known author, 
handsomely printed on designed pages. The 
first issue contains " My Lord, the Elephant," 
by Rudyard Kipling. 

A new magazine with the awkward name 
Your Head and What Is in It is published in 
Chicago. It is devoted to phrenology. 

Kadimah is a literary monthly magazine 
printed entirely in classic Hebrew — the only 
magazine of its kind in America. It is edited 
and published by Gerson Rosenzweig of New 
York, and it numbers among its contributors 
many eminent Hebrew thinkers of America and 
Europe. 

The Westland Educator is a new monthly 
published at Fargo, and devoted to the school 
interests of North Dakota. W. G. Crocker is 
the editor. 

The North American Review lor May, which 
is the first number published under the editorial 
management of George B. M. Harvey, is par- 
ticularly strong. The size of the magazine has 
been enlarged, and other material improve- 
ments have been made in it. 

Kate E. Griswold, editor and publisher of 
Profitable Advertising (Boston) has bought 
Art in Advertisings and has consolidated it 
with her magazine. 



So 
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Frank A. Munsey has changed the Quaker 
to a 192-page, illustrated, ten-cent publication. 

The Kingdom ( Minneapolis ) ceased publi- 
cation with the number for April 20. 

The Judge Company of New York City has 
been incorporated with a capital of $800,000, 
divided into $100 shares, to carry on the busi- 
ness of publishing and selling books and peri- 
odicals. The directors are Charles T. Barney, 
A. B. Fletcher, Valentine P. Snyder, A. G. 
Paine, Richard Delafield, Charles Wilhelms, 
David H. Bates. W. C. Clark, Louis P. Bach, 
and Turner A. Beall, of New York City, John 
M. Bailey and John A. Sleicher, of Albany, and 
William J. Arkell, of Canajoharie. 

The Cosmi^politafC 5 offer of $2,100 for arti. 
cles of from 4,000 to 5,000 words each on sub- 
jects connected with home life is divided as 
follows: $150 for the best article on **Howto 
Furnish Social Life for Children"; $150 for 
the best article on " How to Educate Children 
at Home Between the Ages of Three and 
Twelve": $150 for the best article on "The 
Home Care of the Sick." The contest on these 
three articles will close June 20. $150 for the 
best article on "Dress"; $150 for the best ar- 
ticle on "The Servant Problem "; $150 for the 
best article on " A New Philosophy of Fash- 
ion." The contest on these three articles will 
close July 20. $200 for the best article on 
"What a Community Loses by the Competitive 
System"; $200 for the best article on "The 
Human Eye, and How It Can Be Cared For"; 
$200 for the best article on "The Care of the 
Teeth." The contest on these three articles 
will close August 20. $150 for the most inter- 
esting collection of photographs of artistic or 
novel architectural features: contest closes 
July I. 5150 for the most interesting collec- 
tion of photographs of artistically arranged 
flower-gardens, lawns, and yards : contest 
closes August i. 5150 for tlie most interesting 
collection of photographs of plant life — flow- 
ers, vegetables, cereals, etc.: contest closes 
August I. $150 for the most interesting col- 
lection of photographs of home features, such 
as breakfast and dinner tables, artistically ar- 
ranged windows, interiors, etc.: contest closes 
September t. 



A prize of $250 is offered for a ten-minute, 
secular, mixed chorus with English words. No 
accompaniment, orchestral or otherwise, is to 
be used, and the manuscripts must be sent to 
Dr. F. E. Hyde, at Greenwich, Conn., before 
September i. Each manuscript should bear 
an assumed name, and the real name of the 
writer should be enclosed in a sealed envelope 
with the pseudonym written on it. This, the 
McCagg prize, is likely to become an annual 
institution. Horatio W. Parker won the prize 
last year with a Latin chorus, a capella, and is 
now one of the jury of three, B. J. Lang and 
Frank Damrosch being the others. 

The San Francisco Argonaut is scrupu- 
lously obeying the new California law requiring 
the names of the writers to be attached to 
newspaper articles. The editor declares that 
he inspires all the articles published in the 
paper, and that, therefore, he is in a sense their 
author. For this, reason every editorial, book 
review, musical criticism, society note, or mis- 
cellaneous paragraph in the Argonaut is now 
signed with the word "Jahart" in fine type. 
The word "Jahart" is the editor's signature. 
Written more elaborately, it would be J. A. 
Hart or Jerome A. Hart. 

Richard Harding Davis has an interesting 
article on " Our War Correspondents in Cuba 
and Puerto Rico " in Harper's MagaMine for 
May. 

In Ev'ry Month (New York )for May is an 
illustrated interview with Ernest Seton Thomp- 
son. " Women Compost's " by Mrs. Theodore 
Sutro is a carefully written n^sumi of the work 
done by American women musicians. 

Cesare Lombroso, the famous Italian anthro- 
pologist, contributes to Appletons* Popular 
Science Monthly for May an extremely inter- 
esting article, entitled " Insane Characters in 
Fiction and the Drama." It is an attempt to 
explain the frequency with which degenerates 
are the central figures in the works of our best 
novelists and dramatists. 

An interesting article in the Critic lor May 
entitled *' How Tolstoy Lives and Works," is 
illustrated with new portraits of the famous 
novelist, and a facsimile of his manuscript. 
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PRECISION IN THE USE OF WORDS. 



Fluency in writing is an ordinary accom- 
plishment ; precision is rare. The importance 
of differentiating between shades of meaning, 
and of using that word which expresses one*s 
idea accurately, does not appear to be esteemed 
at its proper value. The term, *' pen picture," 
has become trite, yet the ability to paint a pen 
picture in the truest signification of that mis- 
used phrase is seldom encountered. To bring 
before the reader's mind vividly and with life- 
like exactness the scene you wish to portray, 
so that he can view it from your angle of vision 
and with your correctness of perspective, is 
the highest function of writing. 

The acknowledged mastership of Henry 
James io the field of letters is largely due to his 



possession in a superlative degree of the fac- 
ulty of precise expression. His style is crisp, 
terse, lucid, and compact. Each word seems 
to have been thoughtfully weighed before choos- 
ing, so free is the diction from unnecessary and 
confusing verbiage, from straining for effect, 
from the bizarre and extravagant phraseology 
which disfigures the work of Mr. James' con- 
freres. The result is almost perfection, a pat- 
tern of clearness, conciseness, and purity of 
language. The warmest admirers of this author 
are his fellow-workers, because they are best 
capable of appreciating his finished craftsman- 
ship. No reader, be he ever so jaded, can be 
insensible to the charm of Robert Louis Stev- 
enson's style. Here, again, precision is a con- 
spicuous attribute. The author conveys his 
meaning in simple, direct words, avoiding dif- 
fuseness, inexactness of statement, and their 
train of accompanying faults. Stevenson's 
style, like that of James, is a model which may- 
be commended to the study of every literary 
aspirant. 

There is scarcely room for doubt that jour- 
nalistic work is not conducive to precision 
in writing. It fosters carelessness, and the 
logical outgrowth of the continuous pressure 
under which newspaper work has to be done is 
a loose and slipshod style. The reporter strives 
for general effect and slights details. He 
has n't time for fine variations of meaning and 
for discriminating selection. The remorseless 
summons for ** copy " must be obeyed at the 
cost of precision in writing. Thus it happens 
that so many newspaper articles are disjointed 
and inexact, and their perusal is a severe trial 
to the stickler for pure and accurate English. 

The habits of negligence formed by news- 
paper training are hard to unlearn, and wbea 
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carried into literature by the graduates of jour- 
nalism, they are absolutely hurtful to the lan- 
guage. How many of the volumes with which 
the publishers deluge us are worth a second 
reading on account of their style ? When one 
reflects that nearly every theme upon which a 
novel may be constructed has been worn thread- 
bare, it becomes evident that style is no mean 
factor in contributing to the interest of a story. 
The value of books without number would be 
doubly enhanced, if the authors could be per- 
suaded to engage a practised stylist to rewrite 
their narratives from the viewpoint of preci- 
sion in the use of words. Such a step would 
confer a benefit alike upon the reader and upon 
literature. 

An artisan with becoming pride in his skill 
would not be content to produce an imperfect 
piece of handiwork. No more should a writer 
be satisfied with slipshod efforts, for surely he 
ought to have as much pride in his profession 
as a mechanic has in his trade. 



Precision in the use of words is easy to ac- 
quire, with diligence. Dictionaries, handbooks 
of synonyms, and manuals of common errors in 
writing render the beginner's pathway com- 
paratively smooth. A knowledge of languages, 
modern and ancient, is of great service. The 
dead languages, the study of which some per- 
sons decry as profitless, are material aids in 
tracing the derivations of words. Most essen- 
tial of all, however, is a close consideration of 
the styles of the foremost modern authors. A 
cursory perusal of their books will avail nothing. 
A second and frequently repeated readings are 
needed to cull the beauties of diction, of im- 
agery, and of precise expression. Select your 
favorite writers and scrutinize their methods 
attentively. Allow them to influence without 
enslaving you, note the points in which each ex- 
cels, and seek to apply the result to your own 
work. 

Alfred Stephen Bryan, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 



AN EDITOR'S ADVICE ABOUT OFFERING MANUSCRIPTS. 



As an editor, I should like to make a sug- 
gestion about securing the best treatment of 
unsolicited manuscripts which differs some- 
what from the advice given on page 62 of the ' 
April Writer. 

Writers should realize that all publications 
of any standing at all, and many which have 
very little standing, receive a great many un- 
solicited manuscripts. Just because every pub- 
lication receives in a month, as a usual thing, 
more matter than it publishes in all its issues 
in a twelvemonth, the majority of the unso- 
licited manuscripts have to be returned to the 
senders, no matter how much merit they may 
have. 

It is very little work for a writer to direct 
one envelope and stamp it; it is a good deal of 
work, requiring a good deal of time, for an 



editor to direct and stamp a large number of 
envelopes, to say nothing of finding the envel- 
opes. Again, manuscripts sent to an editor's 
office are not read by the person who opens 
them. The stamps received loose with manu- 
scripts go, as do all stamps sent to a publica- 
tion, into general stamp receptacles; otherwise 
loose stamps slipping about in open envelopes, 
as manuscripts go from hand to hand, would 
be lost. The amount of return postage enclosed 
loose with a manuscript has to be counted and 
entered upon the manuscript, or upon some- 
thing accompanying it, — a process involving 
more work, and of course more delay in render- 
ing the final decision regarding the manuscript. 
I should say emphatically, do not enclose 
loose postage stamps with manuscripts. In 
place of the envelope enclosing stamps sug- 
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jested in the April Writer, send with each It is a good idea to put but one two-cent stamp 

manuscript a note attached to the first page on a return envelope. That is sufficient to 

^f the manuscript) reading as follows: — bring back the acceptance blank if the manu- 
script is found available, and if the manuscript 

Editor Cambridgb, Mass., 189.... jg returned, the "postage due '' Can be paid when 

Encii)«d find raanusaipt enm^^ it is received. This saves the author fortunate 
enough to have many manuscripts accepted a 

which is offered at your regular rates [or, for $ - ]. If it is good deal of postage. 

not available, please return it in the enclosed stamped envelope. »t 1 1 1 1 r « 

Yours truly, ^^^ ^'^v ^ot^ the enclosure of a stamped re- 

Edward Jackson. turn envelope save the publication time, and 

trouble, and expense for clerk hire, envelopes, 

The return envelope should be stout, and etc., and by so much predispose it favorably 

large enough to receive the manuscript in its toward its unsolicited contributors, but a great 

•original shape, and every manuscript sent to deal of wear and tear on the manuscript which 

an editor should be enclosed in a stout envel- has to be returned is prevented by having at 

-ope large enough to take it easily. Of course, hand a strong, whole return envelope into 

if one has not two sizes of envelopes, the return ^hich it may be slipped as soon as it is opened, 

envelope may be of the same size as that en- Dinak Sturris, 

•closing the manuscript, but folded once. Nbw York, n. y. 



SUGGESTIONS ABOUT VERSE-MAKING. 



Some time ago a young friend who had some 
poetical bent asked me to formulate a set of 
rules covering, in some degree, the field of poetic 
composition. The following may aid in lead- 
ing the beginner in the right direction. 

1. The rhyme should be perfect. Attempting 

to make words rhyme is but patchwork. 
" Time " and ** fine " do not rhyme. 

2. The theme and the measure should be in 

accord. A crisp and active subject 
should be measured in active lines. 

3. The opening line of a poem should be 

attractive. If the first line is weak, the 
reader seldom goes beyond it. 

4. Avoid familiar expression. If writing of 

the night, do not say " sable curtain." 
Find something of your own. If the 
night has "a thousand eyes," so it has 
a thousand garments in which it may be 
clothed. 

5. Do your word painting in natural order. 

Do not mix earth and sky. Give your 
landscape a background. Brooks and 
willows go together. 



6. Select adjectives to accord in degree with 

the nouns which they qualify — harsh, 
soft, etc. 

7. The accent should be correct. 

8. Use simple words. 

9. Be sparing with alliteration. Too much 

alliteration is not in good taste. 

10. Make the closing lines clear and the 

climax worthy of the introduction. The 
worth of the poem is its best thought felt 
in the heart of the reader. 

11. A suggestion is often the climax of beauty 

in word-painting. The imagination, 
awakened, will sometimes go beyond the 
power of words to express. 

12. Avoid overdoing, as if depending on weird 

and strained expression for effect. It is 
a sign of weakness. Be honest. 

13. Poetry is the expression of the heart. The 

writer must feel and experience. 

Edward William Dutcher. 

Stillwater. Minn. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
lo them. The pages of The Writer are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

To a correspondent who writes : " I am 
aware that editors and publishers do not care 
to accept manuscripts only from well known 
authors, but how can an author become well 
known unless editors will accept his work ? " 
the editor of the Chicago Standard^ one of the 



best of the religious weeklies, says : ** If the 
case were as you represent it, the puzzle 
would be insoluble. Happily, however, most 
publishers are distinctly gratified to find 
merit in the work of an unfamiliar hand. It 
is true that the editors of popular magazines 
are seeking more and more to *draw out* 
men of great distinction, with the really laud- 
able purpose of making the magazines pay. 
But it would do young contributors good to 
know the joy that reigns in newspaper offices 
and publishing houses when a really fresh, in- 
dividual piece of work appears with an unfa- 
miliar signature, or no signature at all. Never 
was there less prejudice against new writers 
than there is to-day ; never brighter opportun- 
ities for young writers whose work is really 
distinct in excellence." 






J. D. Allen contributes to the Baptist 
Standard^ published at Dallas, Texas, an ar- 
ticle on " The Abuses of the Novel," in which 
he condemns fiction for these reasons: "i. 
It gives a false picture of human life. 2. It 
gives a false picture of history. 3. It ob- 
scures history. 4. It lessens capacity for 
solid reading. 5. It corrupts morals." Mr- 
Allen says : " It has been my good fortune, I 
think, never to have read a great mass of fic- 
tion." In view of the sweeping assertions that 
he has made, this statement was entirely un- 
necessary. 






A newly fledged literary bureau in the South 
says in its announcement : '' Manuscripts 
typewritten stand twice the chance of sale as 
penwritten." Writers may judge for them- 
selves whether the man who wrote that sen- 
tence is competent to judge and revise the 
manuscripts of others. The same bureau 
says in its advertisement, after speaking of 
the need of special training for writers : ** The 
reason so few Southern writers have been suc- 
cessful while hundreds of often inferior writers 
in other sections have found a ready sale for 
their manuscripts is because they secured this 
criticism and instruction." If the manager 
of the bureau will give that sentence thought- 
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Xul study, he will probably see the business 
necessity of making a speedy change in it. 
Experience has shown that a competent liter- 
ary bureau can be a great help to writers. An 
incompetent bureau, on the other hand, can do 
a world of harm. 

Alonzo Leora Rice will hereafter edit the 
poetical department of the Sunny South, In 
announcing this fact the Sunny South says : — 

In days to come this poet, who worships at Nature's shrine, 
will conduct us pleasantly under smiling skies, over Alpine 
iieights, " neath the shadows vast of patriarchal tree," down 
shady lanes, through leafy coverts, up flower-decked hill, to 
" orchards red and white with blossoms." 

Then, through jasmine perfumed aisles, we will reverently 
descend to laughing dale, fragrant meadow, flowering hedge, 
bladed field, and listen to the murmuring reeds 'mid their beds 
of lily leaves. "Down narrow glens o'erhung with dewy 
thorn, " we will see the daisy's cheek grow pink, and watch 
the " blue-eyed harebells blend their tears " and hearithe wood- 
land choir awaken music sweet. 

The gentle rill will softly sigh through rustling ferns, the 
whispering zephyrs will fan the ivy green, that creepeth o*er 
the velvety banks, while Fancy, with stately tread and wor- 
«hipful mein, wiUks up and down " by streams of song." 

And the subscription price will not be ad- 
vanced. 

Discussing the question whether there is a 
field in the United States for Jewish writers, 
Jewish Comment says ; " The Jewish Publica- 
tion Society is anxious for books on Jewish 
subjects by American Jewish writers of ability, 
and should be in a position to pay well for 
them. Several general publishers are very 
willing to publish works on Jewish topics when 
well executed, and there are some weekly and 
monthly publications ready to welcome Jewish 
writers who really have something to say." 

» 

A correspondent of the Christian Endeavor 
JVorte/ writes to the editor as follows: "In 
directions for sending manuscript we are 
always told to write our own address in one 
corner of the envelope. Now in small towns 
like this, where the postmaster knows every 
one in town, what are we to do when we don*t 
want him or any one else to know we are send- 
ing manuscript ? *' The editor makes the fol- 
lowing reply : " I never heard such a direction 
^iven, and see no use of it. It is best, how- 



ever, to write name and address on the left- 
hand upper corner of the manuscript.^"* The 
editor of the Christian Endeavor World 
apparently forgot for the moment, while he was 
answering the question, that it is well in send- 
ing anything by mail to write the address of 
the sender on the outside of the package, so 
that if the address be wrong, or the postage 
insufficient, the package will be returned to the 
sender without delay. If a writer in a country 
village wishes to preserve secrecy in sending 
out manuscripts, it is not necessary, of course, 
for him to write his name and address on the 
envelopes in which he mails them, and if he is 
careful in addressing and stamping the envel- 
opes, and is sure that he knows where the 
publication to which he is offering a manu- 
script is published, he runs little risk of loss. 
Why should a writer care to preserve secrecy 
about his work, however.^ Authorship is a 
legitimate profession, — or business, if you so 
regard it, — and there is no disgrace involved 
in having people know that you are sending 
manuscripts to editors, or even having them 
rejected. 

The poem, " At the Grave," by Henry Ames 
Blood, which originally appeared in the Cen- 
tury Magazine in February, 1887, was printed 
recently in the Sunday School Times as an 
original contribution from Alexander Jessup. 
When the editor asked Mr Jessup to explain 
how this happened, he replied : — 

" I have been engaged for some time past in the compilation 
of "American Magazine Verse." This is to be a volume of 
the verse and poetry that has appeared in American magazines 
for the last fifteen years ... In calling to my aid an ausistant 
the mistake you refer to was rendered possible. . . . While I 
was at work on the " American Magazine Verse " I was also 
engaged ... in sending out some papers to magazines, and 
one of my own poems got mixed up with the verses from mag. 
azines, unfortunately, to appear under a title similar to one in 
my magazine collection, which were all in the same handwrit- 
ing. I directed my assistant to find, in a heap lying on the 
table, a poem of mine called "At the Grave," and to add my 
name and address, and copy it off on the typewriter, and send 
it to you. The names of the authors, . . . etc. , I had on separate 
sheets of paper. The similarity of titles not then occurring to 
me, I simply told the person who was assisting me to find the 
poem " At the Grave." Not having need to work over the 
pile of papers until some days later, the mistake wa5 not dis- 
covered until the wrong poem was in print. 

"According to this statement," says the 
editor of the Sunday School Times^ "Mr les&vi^ 
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was somewhat unfortunate in his library and 
office methods, and he had too much confidence 
in his assistant in his work/* 






Still another case of plagiarism must be 
noted. C. M. Seymour, or Clarence M. Sey- 
mour, had published in the Criterion for April 
29 a poem entitled " Love's Geography," which 
was originally written by Dr. John Allen 
Wyeth, and was first published under the title, 
*' My Sweetheart's Face," in Harper'' s Maga- 
zine ior June, 1892. Afterward it was included 
in Bryant's Library of Poetry and Song. 






The people who have expressed so strongly 
their objections to the publication of the love- 
letters of the Brownings will, of course, refuse 
to read them. w. h. h. 
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Alice Ives, who wrote "The 
Village Postmaster," gives 
some good advice to women 
who would become play- 
wrights in the current Frank 
LeslU*s. — Boston Home 
Journal. 



Alice Ives, who wrote " The 
Village Postmaster," gives 
some good advice in the cur- 
rent Frank L«slie*s to women 
who would become play- 
wrights. 



Mr. W. D. Howells will 
summer at Kittery Point. — 
Boston Beacon. 



W. D. Howells will spend 
the summer at Kittery Point. 



QUERIES. 

[ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere.] 

(I.) Will you kindly inform me what and 
how is the best way to obtain illustrations for 
a magazine article requiring illustrations.'* 

( 2.) What is the present address of Amelia 
Barr? E. c. H. 

[(i.) This question cannot be answered, 
because it is not definite enough. 

(2.) The permanent address of Mrs. 
Amelia E. Barr is Cornwall, N. Y. — w. h. h.] 



In what form are manuscripts that extend 
into hundreds of sheets sent to a publisher.^ 
Are they numbered and sent loose, or is there 
a method of securing them by means of needle 
and thread? r. s. 

[ If the sheets of a manuscript are of uni- 

/orm size — and they should always be — it is 



best to number them consecutively and not 
fasten them together in any way. A book 
manuscript is necessarily bulky, and no manu- 
script Reader wants to hold the whole manu- 
script while he is reading it. If the sheets are 
loose, he can take up one page at a time, and if 
they are numbered consecutively, he can easily 
keep them in their proper order. — w. H. H.] 



Can you give me a recipe for preparing a 
hectograph pad and ink? r. s. 

[ The following recipes are taken from the 
Popular Science News : — 



HECTOGRAPH PAD. 



Glycerine 
Water . 
Gelatine 



4 parts 
2 parts 
I part 



The gelatine is immersed in the water till it 
is all absorbed; the glycerine is then added, 
and the whole is heated on a water bath till 
solution is effected. Pour the fluid into a shal- 
low tray and allow it to solidify. Special care 
should be taken to avoid bubbles in pouring. 
Aniline copying inks are used ; for instance : — 

VIOLET HECTOGRAPH INK. 



Methyl-violet aniline 
Spirit 



''S 



2 parts 

2 parts 

Water 6 parts 

An effective copying pad can be made with 
very little trouble. — w. h. h. ] 



Very early in my literary career it was im- 
pressed upon me that I must never send a 
manuscript to more than one place at a time. 
Not long ago, however, I heard it said, on 
good authority, that writers often send out 
several copies of the same manuscript at once. 
In the case of smaller articles and stories that 
you offer to the editor at "the usual rates'* 
this of course must not be done, since you 
might find yourself in the unpleasant dilemma 
of having to return one check with thanks 
while accepting the second; but how about 
novels that you send to publishers for exami- 
nation ? Every one who has sent out his first, 
or even his second, book knows the vexatious 
waste of time that is caused by waiting for a 
decision, with the chances against him of hav- 
ing it returned as *' not in our line." Would not 
literary ethics allow one in this case to keep 
several copies going at one and the same 
time? A. w. 

[In spite of the "good authority," it is not 
usual for experienced writers to send out sev- 
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eral copies of the same manuscript at once to 
editors, excepting in the case of articles which 
are offered on the syndicate plan. If an author 
has several copies of a manuscript novel, it 
might, possibly, do no harm for him to send 
them simultaneously to several different pub- 
lishers, provided he should explain to each that 
the manuscript was also being offered at the 
same time to the others. The experiment 
would be a dangerous one to try, however, par- 
ticularly if the writer were unknown. More- 
over, it would cost about as much to make 
several copies of a book as it would to print it. 
Under present conditions delay in getting 
decisions from publishers is inevitable, and 
authors might as well make up their minds that 
there is no royal road to immediate publication. 
— w. H. H.] 

You have something to say in the March 
number of The Writer, editorially, about 
Daniel Webster's use of synonyms as referred 
to by Senator Hoar in his article in Scribner's 
Magazine for March. You appear cordially to 
endorse the study of, anH familiarity with, 
synonyms as a means to inprove one's style. 
Is this altogether correct ? is there not danger 
in getting an idea expressed rhetorically strong 
but intrinsically weak by deference to mere 
use of words? Does not the writer improve 
his style most by a study of, and familiarity 
with, the best thought as it is found in writings 
of the best writers of the present and of the 
past? Is not any particular regard to mere ex- 
pression in the use of language an element of 
real weakness in any writer? If he is "lull of 
his subject," the words will be then ready to 
place his ideas before the public eye; and 
any attempt to "dress his effort up" will have 
a tendency to lessen the absolute strength 
which would be apt to be his under different 
conditions. This, it seems to me, would cer- 
tainly apply to the experienced writer and to the 
speaker — possibly not with so much force to the 
amateur literary worker. Dunne Mowry. 

[There is no question that ideas in writing 
are of a good deal more importance than 
language. The man who has thought long and 
deeply, and who has something to say in con- 
sequence, will get an audience, even though his 
style may be imperfect and his expressions 
crude. On the other hand, as Mr. Mowry sug- 
gests, a writer may polish his style until there 
is no life, no force left in it. The attention 



of the reader is drawn from the thought ex- 
pressed to the manner of expression, and he 
reads along smoothly without taking in com- 
pletely the ideas that the writer has intended 
to convey. All this, however, is not argument 
against broadening one's vocabulary. A man 
might cut a tree down with a jack-knife, but an 
axe is incomparably a better tool. The man 
who is "full of his subject" does not neces- 
sarily have language at hand to express his 
thoughts to the best advantage. The earnest 
orator with a poor vocabulary will not make 
anything like the impression that the less 
enthusiastic speaker who understands the use 
of language can produce. The man with a 
large vocabulary can fit his words exactly to 
the thought which the other man can express 
but crudely. He can make clear to his audi- 
ence in a sentence what they must grope 
after in the utterances of the other speaker. 
Ideas and new words may both be gained by 
study of the thoughtful works of good writers, 
and the more a man reads, the better will he 
write. Any writer can gain great advantage, 
however, by studying and comparing 
synonyms. In countless cases there is one 
word or phrase best fitted for the expression 
of an idea, and the writer whose vocabulary 
includes that word or phrase, ready to his 
hand, will express himself to the best effect. 
There is little danger that the ordinary writer 
will weaken the force of his expression by 
polishing his style. Only the extreme stylists 
— like Stevenson, for instance — are likely to 
do that. The writer who has a dozen words to 
choose from in a given case will probably make 
a better and a stronger sentence than the 
writer who is confined to a single word, which 
may but imperfectly express his meaning. In 
a word, the man who has a large vocabulary 
can write better than the man ^ho has a small 
one, and every writer should strive to extend 
his vocabulary, both by careful reading of 
good authors and by constant study and com- 
parison of synonyms. — w. H. H.] 



THE SCRAP BASKET. 



A newspaper paragraph tells ot a Glasgow 
newspaper man who, finding that his eyes be- 
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came so tired that he could write only with 
great difficulty, hit upon a plan of having some 
strips of colored paper pasted on his desk close 
to the inkstand, so that every time he wanted 
a dip of ink his eyes fell upon the colored 
strips. The result is said to have been sur- 
prising, and the inventor says that by this sim- 
ple device he not only avoided the use of 
glasses, but also improved his sight. Probably 
a $10,000 oil painting would serve the purpose 
as well as strips of colored paper. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS- 



Austen. — Jane Austen, the novelist, who 
died when forty-two years of age, wrote her 
three famous novels ten years before a pub- 
lisher could be induced to publish them, and it 
was sixty years before a biography of her was 
attempted or asked for. — New Orleans States, 

Balzac. — The business part of Balzac *s 
literary life was not happy ; he had many pub- 
lishers, and did not continue on good terms with 
them. This grew out of his methods of work. 
His handwriting was the despair of the printers, 
and his method of handling his proofs was 
Tnost laborious. He would erase, interline, 
cover the margins with whole paragraphs of 
fresh material, leaving hardly a trace of the 
original. The second proof was handled simi- 
larly, and such was his desire for perfection in 
his work that he would repeat the process eight 
or ten times before he would give his order to 
print. His writings bear no evidence of haste » 
every page is as highly finished as he could 
make it. He was his own severest critic. For 
corrections after the first proof he had to pay 
extra, and his " Pierrette " cost him 300 francs 
more than he received for the story. 

An outline of his day's work will be appreci- 
ated by the reader. He rose at two o'clock in 
the morning, and, after lighting a dozen candles 
drove his pen vigorously until six. His bath, 
which followed, usually lasted an hour ; then, 
after exercise, he took a cup of clear, strong 
coffee at eight. He received visitors until nine, 
— editors, publishers, and copy-boys from the 
printing-office. From nine to twelve he wrote 



with tremendous pressure, and at noon he 
breakfasted on two boiled eggs, bread, and 
water. From one to six his quill ( he always 
wrote with a crow-quill ) raced with quivering 
force over his white sheets ; at six he dined 
lightly, taking a small glass of vouvray, of which 
he was very fond. From seven to eight he 
received callers, and at eight retired to rest. 
This spell of intensity would last from six to 
eight weeks, during which he would write a 
book or magazine articles, read incessantly, and 
formulate plans for other books. Then he 
would rest, sleep, and eat, take long walks in 
city and country, regain his wonted vigor, and 
mingle again in society until another writing 
spell seized him. — F, C Hubbard^ in Self 
Culture for fune. 

Chambers. — Robert W. Chambers, the author 
of the serial now running in Harfer^s Weekly^ 
is one of the most careful and painstaking 
writers of the day. His manuscripts are written 
in pencil, are as legible as print, and are care- 
fully punctuated. He is constantly revising 
and correcting his work, and never sits down 
to write without giving his previous copy a 
merciless pruning. It has been said that he 
often reduces a novel from 80,000 to 60,000 
words after it has been revised many times. — 
Harper* s Literary Notes, 

Hewlett. — Maurice Hewlett wrote his charm- 
ing book, "The Forest Lovers," three times 
over, and at the third writing thought he had 
finished. But after this third writing there 
came to him the vision of a woman dragging 
the dead body of a man across a clearing in 
the forest, and so that evil creature, Maulfry, 
came into the story for the first time. 

Markham. — Edwin Markham says he made 
field notes for his poem, " The Man with the 
Hoe," fourteen years ago, on seeing a small 
copy of Millet's famous painting. Four years 
later he saw the original on exhibition in San 
Francisco. After that he occasionally added a 
line or a phrase until the first two stanzas were 
formed. Last winter he completed the poem, 
writing a stanza a day. 

Moulton. — A writer in the New Voice is 
authority for this interesting story of Mrs. 
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Louise Chandler Moulton's first literary 
triumph : — 

"Will Miss Chandler please remain a mo- 
ment after the school is dismissed ? " 

In this command, couched in the language of 
-a request, Louise Chandler Moulton, then thir- 
teen years old, received the first token of hom- 
age to her genius. 

" When teacher and pupil were quite alone, 
the former said to the young girl, who stood 
with downcast eyes before him : — 

" Miss Chandler, the poem which you read 
this afternoon before me and your schoolmates 
as your own was a composition which it is not 
reasonable to suppose could have been the con- 
ception and formation of one so young as your- 
self. Possibly the words were entirely your own, 
but I think it will be franker and better if you 
tell me (for my private information, of course) 
from what poet you gained your idea of the 
verses." 

The blue eyes of the pupil, dim and misty 
with tears, were raised to the face of her 
instructor in surprised and frightened wonder. 
Never the thought that she was receiving a 
compliment came to the mind of the shy 
maiden ; the thought that did come was that her 
honor was being doubted. 

" Why, I cannot tell you where I got it," 
cried the tremulous young voice. " 1 never 
knew there was anything like it in all the world. 
Surely, it all wrote itself from my own mind." 

Before the earnest face and sincere tone who 
could doubt ? Not the man who knew so well 
this child's truthfulness. The master bent his 
head in unassumed reverence to his pupil. " I 
sincerely congratulate you," he said. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



The Pen and the Book. By Walter Besant. 347 pp. Cloth. 
London: Thomas Burleigh. 1899. 

What Sir Walter Besant has to say in the 
way of advice to writers is well worth hearing, 
first, because Sir Walter has had many years' 
experience as a writer, doing all kinds of 
literary work, and, secondly, because, as the 
secretary of the English Society of Authors, 
he has had such an inside view of the dealings 
between authors and publishers as perhaps no 
other man has had. This latter experience, it 



may be said in passing, has given him pessi- 
mistic ideas regarding the honesty and square 
dealing of many English publishers, and has 
led him to endorse the revised version of 
the Scriptural saying which reads: "Now 
Barrabas was a publisher." Sir Walter, to be 
sure, does not say that all publishers are 
rascals, but he has found so many rascals 
among publishers — some of whom have borne 
good reputations — that he is rather inclined 
now to regard a publisher as guilty until 
he is proven innocent, and he is constantly 
warning writers to be very careful how they 
conduct themselves in their business relations 
with the publishing guild. Most of his ex- 
periences, it should be said, have been with 
English publishers. No evidence such as he 
brings against publishers across the water has 
ever been produced by any one against the 
leading American publishers, and until such 
evidence is found, it is only right to assume 
that the business morality of publishers over 
here is of a higher standard than that of their 
English brethren. 

** The Pen and the Book " is divided into 
three parts, the first of which discusses the 
literary life, the second, the commercial side of 
authorship, and the third, various subjects con- 
nected with literary work, such as the literary 
agent, journalism, the relations of bookseller 
and author, and copyright. In his Introduction 
Sir Walter notes that, according to the census 
of 1891, there were in England and Wales eight 
years ago about 5,800 authors, editors, and 
journalists. The number of those who are 
literary men by profession, however, is small 
compared with the number of those who are 
literary men in fact. " For one man who 
actually lives by literary work," Sir Walter 
says, *' there are three or four to whom the 
production of literature is an occasional event, 
perhaps an occasional necessity. I think we 
should not be far wrong in placing the whole 
number of men and women engaged more or 
less in literary work at something like 20,000." 
These figures, of course, refer to England. In 
the United States the number of those en- 
gaged in literary work of one kind or another 
must be four or five times as great. Sir Walter 
points out some of the attractions which give 
to the literary life its wonderful fascination. 
*' Those who are attracted by it," he says, 
*' are very often great readers, devourers of 
books: they want to live among books: to 
read them all day long: they think that in the 
life they desire they will be able to do so. 
Then, again, it is a quiet life : it is certainly 
free from the worries and anxieties of business. 
And there seems — in some cases there is — 
less servitude in it: one can work at any hour 
he pleases, and as long as he pleases. Again, 
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there is in it a certain absence of money-mak- 
ing and money-seeking : the artist is wholly 
absorbed in his work: while it lasts he can 
have no thought of money — you cannot 
imagine a poet over his work asking himself 
how much he has earned that morning. These 
are the most obvious reasons for this singular 
fascination. There are other reasons not quite 
so obvious : such as the joys and pains of com- 
position ; the sense of battle in grappling with 
language, and compelling it to express exactly 
what is desired — that and nothing more. This 
is, I believe, a very potent force in determining 
the candidate for literary, honors. And you 
must not forget the consideration that the life 
of letters — if it is successful — does really in 
the long run confer more dignity and respect 
upon a man than any other line of work, unless 
it be the church. Let us consider next," says 
Sir Walter, ** what is the kind of life led daily 
by the modern man of letters — not a great 
genius, not a popular author: but a good, 
steady man of letters, of the kind which for- 
merly had to inhabit the garrets of Grub street. 
This man, of whom there are many — or this 
woman, for many women now belong to the pro- 
fession — goes into his study every morning 
as regularly as a barrister goes to chambers: 
he finds on his desk two or three books waiting 
for review : a manuscript sent in for an opinion : 
a book of his own to go on with — possibly a 
life of some dead and gone worthy for a series : 
an article which he has promised for a maga- 
zine : a paper for the Dictionary of National 
Biography: perhaps an unfinished novel to 
which he must give three hours of absorbed 
attention. This goes on, day after day, all the 
year round. There is never any fear of the 
work failing, as soon as the writer has made 
himself known as a trustworthy and attentive 
workman. The literary man has his club: he 
makes an income by his labor which enables 
him to live in comfort and to educate his 
children properly." The audience that he 
reaches is something marvelous. Sir Walter 
estimates that among English readers " there 
is waiting at this moment for the author who 
achieves the task of catching the universal ear 
a possible audience of one hundred and twenty 
millions of people, who can all at least read." 
The real audience of a very popular writer he 
estimates at a tenth part of this number, that is 
to say, nearly twelve millions of living people. 
The writer who would not be inspired by such 
a possibility is certainly beyond the reach of 
inspiration. 

Considering the question of preparation for 
literary work. Sir Walter says : " The first 
qualification necessary in every branch of the 
literary calling is a mind stored with knowl- 
edge: this can be obtained only by wide read- 



ing : the first duty of the young writer is to 
read : nay, the first sign of his fitness for work 
is a love of reading. ... It is absolutely nec- 
essary : it is indispensable that he should read 
and know Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, 
Addison, Fielding, Smollett, Johnson, Cowper, 
Wordsworth, Keats, Byron, Coleridge, Charles 
Lamb, Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Tennyson, 
Browning, Swinburne, and a great many others> 
here omitted. As for contemporary work, he 
must read some, if only in order to catch the 
manner of his own generation. . . . Transla- 
tions, again, must not be neglected. Rabelais, 
for those who have sympathy with the alle- 
gorical method : Voltaire : Goethe^s Faust : 
Don Quixote: Dante: Victor Hugo : Tolstoy : 
and a few others, who may be added from time 
to time. ... I suppose that most of my read- 
ers have been at school, and have there made 
acquaintance with the Greek poets, as well as 
with the Latin. If that is not the case, one 
can say only that while nothing can ever com- 
pensate for the loss of Latin and Greek, it 
would be well to read translations, of some 
part at least, of the classical writers." "It is 
almost indispensable," Sir Walter says later, 
" that a literary man, with some pretensions to 
culture, should possess a knowledge of some 
foreign language — not a smattering, but the 
power of reading and understanding it as well 
as his own. Of course, French is by far the 
most useful, because the literature of France 
is far finer and fuller than those of all the 
other continental nations put together. It 
may, however, be useful for special purposes 
to study other languages, as German, Italian, 
Norwegian — but French must come first. The 
importance of French to a man of letters con- 
sists not only in the beauty and fullness of its 
literature, but in the clearness and precision of 
the best French writers : the style, in which 
there is never a word too much, and never a 
word in the wrong place: the construction, 
which is generally admirable : the broad views of 
the best French writers : their freedom from the 
cant into which our own writers are sometimes 
prone to fall : and from the sentimentality from 
which the French hardness keeps their writers 
free. The influence of French literature on 
every branch of our own is most marked. 
The next point for the attention of the young 
writer is the cultivation of himself. All that 
belongs to cultivation belongs to literature. . . . 
Let the young writer find time for the study of 
painting: of music : of statuary. It will help 
him only to feel that the painter, the composer, 
the sculptor, are trying, like himself, to express 
their thought, each in his own medium : one 
with oils on a canvas : one in marble : one with 
musical notes." 
The first rule that Sir Walter gives to the 
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student is that he should write something every 
day. "This rule does not mean that he should 
write in order to acquire a facility in writing. 
Mere facility is nothing: it is the most com- 
mon of all gifts : any schoolgirl of fifteen may 
have it. Indeed, it is a dangerous and a sus- 
picious gift. The writer who has facility of 
the pen finds that his pen is his master : it runs 
away with him : it will not stick to the subject : 
in other words, the writer's brain is not under 
his control. The rule to write something every 
day means a daily effort, not to write fast, but 
to master and subdue the brain. Its main ob- 
ject is to meet the danger of facility: for I 
want the student to write * Something ' : that is, 
something definite: an essay in which a cer- 
tain thesis has to be advanced and maintained: 
a sketch of character in which a portrait has to 
be painted in a few strokes: a description in 
which everything external has to be excluded : 
in a word, one thing, and one thing only has 
to be set down. The young man of the facile 
pen will find it running along the lines, talking 
of this and of that, but not of the thing in hand. 
He will have to reduce that pen — which is his 
own brain — to obedience; or there is no hope 
for him. In other words, he must learn to 
think clearly and to regard a subject with con- 
centration: next he must bring to his writing 
the clearness and concentration of his thought. 
. . . When the young writer feels his page 
aglow with imagination, let him be most on his 
guard: the work put away awhile will almost 
certainly prove to be that of an unordered 
mind. The brain must be trained to obey, and 
the will must be taught to command." 

The various branches of the literary life Sir 
Walter calls respectively " those of Observa- 
tion: of Imagination: of Education: of Sci- 
ence: of History: of Philosophy : of Art : and 
of Theology." "The power of observation," 
he says, "can be acquired by practice. For 
my own part, I have always found it useful to 
write down, upon returning home after a walk, 
notes on the persons, the objects, the buildings, 
the scenery, the flowers, etc., that I have ob- 
served during that walk. Some such practice 
as this, carried on regularly, cultivates the 
memory : teaches the eyes to see things quickly 
— slow sight is worse than short sight — makes 
a young writer understand the necessity of 
selection, and gives interest even to a ride in 
a tram-car or an omnibus, where there are al- 
ways faces to be read and things to be heard. 
A great conjuror once taught his son the power 
and practice of observation by making him de- 
scribe, after passing a shop, what he had seen 
in the window. Let each for himself devise 
his own method, provided that he recognize 
the paramount importance of observation. It 
is really the beginning, and the middle, and the 



end of all literature." Sir Walter proceeds to 
show that if observation is necessary in all 
branches in literature, it is above everything 
in the branch occupied by the essayist and the 
critic, and then to consider the work of the 
critic and the essay-writer. He next takes up 
the life of imagination, beginning with the 
poet. He lays stress upon the fact, which is 
often overlooked, that it is necessary for the 
poet, " even more than for others, to cultivate 
himself: to learn what he can, and all he can, 
in everything that belongs to culture. Even 
more than the critic, he must observe, and cul- 
tivate the powers of observation. He must 
learn to exercise and develop his senses; a 
town-bred youth, for instance, starts heavily 
handicapped: he has no e}es for the things of 
Nature : his eyes are too slow to catch the 
flight of a bird: they are too dull to perceive 
the beauty and infinite variety of color and of 
life : he does not understand the fields and the 
woods : the moods of the sky : the aspect of 
the river : the song of the birds, and the names 
and seasons of the flowers. All these things 
the young poet should cultivate and learn. 
Think how large a part nature fills in Poetry^ 
He must learn, as well, the ways of men : the 
history of civilization; the rise in advance of 
mankind. No knowledge that concerns hu- 
manity is useless to the Poet. There is, in 
addition, the study of his own craft. The 
study of meters : the choice of meters : the 
functions, powers, and limitations of meters 
require long and careful study and patience r 
the mastery of meters requires long practice 
and serious practice. The study of English 
poetry involves the study of a great many 
meters, all of them musical and effective in 
practiced hands ; a young man cannot do better 
than to practice these meters and learn what 
each is best fitted for, and for what it should 
be chosen." 

The Novelist is next taken up, and in the 
long chapter devoted to the subject Sir Walter 
quotes liberally from his lecture on the " Art 
of Fiction," which he delivered some twelve 
years ago. Considering the length of the novel, 
he says: "People like a story which will take 
them two or three evenings to read : this means 
a volume of about 300 or 320 pages in length, 
or about twenty sheets of sixteen pages each ; 
or 8o,coo to 100,000 words, if we follow the 
modern mode of reckoning length." Speaking 
of the short story, he says: "To begin with, 
it must not be the long story abridged. It 
must not be the story of a life. It should be 
an episode in a life : it is not at all necessary 
to ring the wedding bells at the end : there 
need be no love in it: it should be brightly 
written; it should turn on one incident: it 
should reveal the characters with the least 
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possible description, by means of dialogue : it 
should present the setting of place or time with 
the fewest possible words. This most useful 
"branch of the art may be best cultivated by 
writing dialogue and little dramas. The dia- 
logue must be, above all things, bright: for 
my own part, I dislike dialogue stuffed with 
epigram, whether intended for the stage or for 
a magazine, simply because it is unnatural, ahd 
dialogue for either purpose ought to seem nat- 
ural and unforced, even though, for either pur- 
pose, it must be more or less exaggerated. 
The very cleverest people never talk quite as the 
epigrammatists make them." ** Let the funda- 
mental difference between a novel and the 
story," he says later, "always be remembered : 
that the former is a life — or the most impor- 
tant part of a life — while the latter relates only 
an episode, which may or may not have conse- 
quences of importance." 

In discussing the work of the Dramatist, 
Sir Walter declares that the demand for good 
plays now is far greater than was ever before 
known. He calls attention to some elementary 
points that the young dramatist should observe, 
and shows briefly the difference between play- 
writing and novel-writing. His next chapter 
•describes the duties of an editor, and is followed 
by a chapter discussing the different kinds of 
work done in the employment of a publisher, 
particularly that of the Reader and adviser. 

The second section of "The Pen and the 
Book " is devoted to the commercial side of 
authorship. Mo»t of the information given is 
in regard to writing for English magazines and 
publishing books in England, and so is only in- 
directly valuable to American writers. Sir 
Walter warns all writers to beware of pub- 
lishers. " When you enter a publisher's shop," 
he says, "when you send him a manuscript, 
you become, like all the other persons engaged 
in the production of a book, a man to be 
* bested ' ; he will exercise his most earnest en- 
deavors to get your property into his own 
hands, on the best terms possible for himself. 
Expect no other consideration ; weigh every- 
thing that he says with the knowledge that this 
is his one object; accept all courtesies and 
flatteries as designed to win your confidence ; 
prepare yourself, therefore, at the outset, if you 
can, by ascertaining what publishing actually 
means, or, if you cannot, place yourself in the 
hands of some skilled person who does know. 
Do not be taken in by plausible words and 
plausible manners : do not on any account, 
without advice, accept as plain truths any or 
every statement that he may make: and, above 
all things, do not sign any agreement without 
the advice of persons who are skilled." Hav- 
ing thus declared to writers that they must in- 
form themselves about the details of the busi- 



ness of publishing. Sir Walter goes on to 
discuss the cost of production of books, giving 
the figures of actual estimates given to him by 
printers. The only American estimate that he 
prints is one for a Dook of 256 pages, set up in 
small pica, single leaded, at 224 words to a 
page. It is as follows : — 

Composition and electrotyping of 256 

pages at 80 cents to a page $204.80 

Press work of 8 forms, that is, 8 sheets of 

3a pages, at $4 32.00 

Press work of cover in one color 2.00 

Paper for cover, yellow coated 3.00 

Paper for text, 100 lbs. super., at $6 per 

ream S^-JO 

Plate boxes, 4 at 65 cents 2.00 

Binding ( sewed ) 20.00 

For extra thousand covers 5.00 

Total cost for first thousand copies $321.90 

If two thousand copies are printed, the 
total cost will be $418.40 

"The Methods of Publishing" are next 
taken up, viz.: i. The sale of the property 
outright; 2. A profit-sharing agreement; 3. A 
royalty system ; 4. Publishing on commission. 
In this chapter Sir Walter sets forth in detail 
the means by which the wily publisher may 
take advantage of the author, no matter which 
of the four systems of publishing may be 
chosen. The same subject is further enlarged 
on in the chapter with the heading, " Dis- 
honesty and Fraud," which Sir Walter uses, as 
he says, " because it is as well to call things by 
their right names." The method of the future, 
in his opinion, will be this : " The author will 
dissever himself altogether from the publisher, 
and will connect himself directly with the book- 
sellers and the libraries. He will apnoint an 
agent or distributor, to whom he will pay a 
commission. He will take upon himself the 
printing, and production, and advertising. He 
will himself incur the risk, if any, of a loss on 
the first run of the book." "All that is 
wanted," Sir Walter continues, "is an agent or 
publisher who will deal with none but commis- 
sion books, who will take his commission and 
no more : and who will produce none but books 
which are certain to be taken up by the pub- 
lic." The reader may judge for himself 
whether an agent of this character and ability 
Is likely to be easier to find than an honest 
publisher, or not. 

Sir Walter's next chapter shows the useful- 
ness of the literary agent. In the chapter 
headed, "In Search of an Editor," he gives 
advice which is based chiefly on conditions 
prevailing in the English market, but which is 
suggestive also to writers in the United States. 
The same thing is true of the chapter on "Jour- 
nalism," which Sir Walter has had written for 
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him by a professional English journalist. The 
chapters on *' The Relations of the Bookseller 
and the Author " and on " Copyright " both 
have interest and value. In the appendix in- 
formation is given about the English Societv 
of Authors, which has done a most useful work 
in bringing about better relations between au- 
thors and publishers in England. 

PoBMi^ OF Richard Rbalf. Edited by Richard J. Hinton* 
23a pp. Cloth, in box, I2. 50. New York: Funk & Wag - 
nails Company. 1899. 

Besides giving in authentic form a practically 
complete collection of Richard Realf's poems, 
Colonel Hinton, who was Realf*s trusted friend 
and literary executor, tells in an extended bio- 
graphical introduction the story of the poet's 
erratic life. It is not of a kind to bring honor 
to the hero of the memoir. Realf's character 
was sadly unbalanced, and while his personal 
qualities and his undoubted talent won him the 
devotion of his intimate friends, his faults were 
many and great, and his life as a whole must 
be looked upon as a pitiable failure. Born in 
England in 1834, he came to New York when 
he was twenty, after an experience, which, 
to speak mildly, was not to his credit. Becom- 
ing interested in the anti-slavery cause, he 
went to Kansas, in 1855, as a newspaper cor- 
respondent, and two years later joined the John 
Brown movement. Subsequently he served in 
the civil war, his military experiences covering 
nearly five years. Of the dark side of his life, 
the less one says the better. Colonel Hinton 
tells the wretched story as kindly as he can, 
but even the charity of a friend cannot find 
much palliation for Realf's offence-. After a 
checkered career, he committed suicide in Cali- 
fornia in 1878. Many of his poems show that 
he possessed talent which might have given 
him lasting fame if he had made the best use 
of his life. Perhaps his best, and certainlv his 
best known, poem is that entitled *' Indirec- 
tion," which begins : 

" Fair are the flowers and the children, but their subtle sug- 
gestion is fairer ; 

Rare is the roseburst of dawn, but the secret that clasps it is 
rarer ; 

Sweet the exultance of song, but the strain that precedes it 
is sweeter; 

And never was poem yet writ, but the meaning outmastered 
the meter/' 

A Wbst Point Wooing, and Other Stories. By Clara 
Louise Burnham. 305pp. Cloth, $1.25. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. 1899. 

Not all of the stories in Mrs. Burnham's 
newest book are connected with West Point, 
but all of them are bright and entertaining. 
The collection includes, besides ** A West 
Point Wooing," "Pursuer or Pursued.^" '*A 
Cadet Camp Episode," *' A Franco-American," 
"The Cadet Captain's Experiment," "The 
New Organ," "A Thanksgiving Revival,'* 



"The Subjugation of Miss Blaine," "A Mis- 
take in Consonants," "A Neutral Thanksgiv- 
ing," "Mary Annie," " By a Minute," and "At 
Crest View." Mrs. Burnham's love stories are 
always charming, and they are characterized 
by a vivacity and brightness that makes them 
especially readable. In the West Point stories 
the reader gets some fascinating glimpses of 
life at the military academy, and the other tales 
make him acquainted with a number of inter- 
esting characters. 

Casskll's National Library. No. 301 — Hamlet. No. 
301 — The Merchant of Venice. No. 303 — Julius Caesar. 
No. 304 — Othello. No. 305 — Sir Roger de Coverley and 
The Spectator's Club. Edited by Professor Morley. Paper, 
10 cents each. New York : Cassell & Co. 1899. 

These five handy little books are the initial 
volumes of the new series of Cassell's National 
Library, which will be published weekly from 
this time on. The library will include only 
recognized classics, and each volume will be 
clearly printed in large type on good paper. 
The publishers are doing the reading world a 
great service in presenting the best works of 
great authors at a price so low that everybody 
can afford to buy them. Each volume in the 
series has an Introduction by Professor Henry 
Morley, giving just the information that one 
needs to have to read the text to the best ad- 
vantage. The books are of handy pocket size,^ 
and are just the thing to take away on a vaca- 
tion trip for summer reading, or to slip into the 
coat pocket for reading in the train or the 
electric car on the way to business. 
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Thb Magazine of Art — Its Majority: A Rbtrospbct. 
With portraits of A. J. R. Trendell, W. E. Henley, Eric 
Robertson, Sydney C. Galpin, Edwin Bale, and M. H. 
Spielmann. Magazine 0/ Art{,i%z ) for June. 

J ANB Wblsh Carlylb. Portrait. Magazine 0/ A rt ( 38 c. ) 
for June. 

Lbttbrs of Bayard Taylor and Sidnby Lanibr. — I. 
Henry Lanier. Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for June. 

RoBBRT and Elizabbth Browning. Harriet Waters 
Preston. A tlantic (38 c.) for June. 

Why Dumas' Novbi^ Last. Professor G. R. Carpenter. 
Forum ( 38 c. ) for June. 

MiCHABL Angblo Woolf. Illustrated Kate Jordan. 
DetnoresV s (13 c.) for June. 
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In thb Land of ths Lbathbr-stocking Talfs 
( Cooperstown and Vicinity ). Illustrated. Edwin Lyell Earle. 
Demortsfs ( 13 c. ) for June 

Thb Murdbr Novbl. John M. Robertson. Reprinted 
from N*w Centuty Revirw in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) for June. 

Thb Byb-ways of Journalism. Michael MacDonough. 
Reprinted from Cornhill Magazint in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) for 
June. 

Jban Ingblow. Mabel C. Birchenough. Reprinted from 
Fortnightly Revirw in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) for June. 

Franklin as Writbr and Journalist. Illustrated. 
Paul Leicester Ford. Century ( 38 c. ) for June. 

John Grbbnlbaf Whittibr. R. H. Stoddard. Lippin- 
<ott*s ( 28 c. ) for June. 

Bookworms in Fact and Fancy. Willard Austen. Ap^ 
^letcns* Popular Science Monthly ( S3 c. ) for June. 

Tbndbncibs in Frbnch Litbraturb. Professor Pelham 
Edgar. Appletont* Popular Science Monthly (53 c ) for 
June. 

A Pobt's Musical Imprbssions. ( From the letters of 
Sidney Lanier.) Conclusion. Scribner's {2% c.) tor ]\xnt. 

Thb Lbttbrs of Robert Louis Stbvbnson. Davos, i88o- 
1882. E^ted by Sidney Colvin. Scribner's ( a8 c. ) for June. 

EUGBNB FiBLD's MbSSAGB TO THB ChILD-LovER. D. 

Soden Cooke. Self Culture ( 13 c. ) for June. 

HoNOR^ db Balzac. F. C. Hubbard. Self Culture 
< 13 c. )for June. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. Some letters and reminis- 
cences. With portrait. George Stewart. Self Culture 
( 13 c. ) for June. 

Constance Cary Harrison (Mrs. Burton Harrison). 
Illustrated. A. L. Samson. Metropolitan (13 c.) for June. 

Paul Laurence Dunbar. Portrait. Photographic Times 
( 38 c. ) for June. 

Famous Hymn-writers. IV. — Joseph Addison. Amer- 
ican Illustrated Methodist Magazine ( 13 c. ) for June. 

David Ames Wells. With frontispiece portrait. E. L. 
Godkin. Harvard Graduatei* Magazine ( 78 c. ) for March. 

The Murdbr Novel. John M. Robertson. Reprinted 
from New Century Review in Living Age ( 18 c. ) for April 29. 

The Art of Poetry. John Davidson. Reprinted from 
the Speaker in Living Age ( 18 c. ) for April 29. 

A Critic of the Acted Drama: William Archer- 
Brander Matthews. Forum ( 38 c. ) tor May, 

Gutenberg and the Invention of Printing. John de 
Morgan. Illustrated. Donahoe^s Magazine (13 c.) for May. 

The Evolution of Speech. Th. Ribot. Open Court 
(13 c.) for May. 

A Short Story of the English Languac^e. Jessie A. 
Chase. .9/. Nicholas (28 c. ) for May. 

Victorian Thought and Thinkfrs — III. (Portraits.) 
Eugene Parsons. Self Culture ( 13 c. ) for May. 

James R. Lowell as an American Litkkarv Critic. 
Clayton J. Collins. Self Culture (13 c.) for May. 

The Loves of Gv^ethe. Irene C. Byrne. Self Culture 
( 13 c. ) for May. 

John Miir. With portniit. Professor Olaf Ellison Self 
Culture ( 13 c. ) for May. 

F'amous Hvmnwkitbks. III. — William Cowper. Anter- 
ican Illustrated Methodist Magazine. ( 13 c. ) for May. 

The Home of William Cullbn Bryant ( Cedarmere ). 
Illustrated. Theodore Dreiser. Munsey's (13 c.) for May. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. S. G.Tallentyre. Re- 
printed from Longman s Magazine in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) for 
May. 



What Is Caricature? Robert de la Sizeranne. Trans- 
lated from Revue de Deux Monties in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) for May. 

Thomas and Matthew Arnold. Reprinted from Church 
Quarterly Review in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) for May. 

Contributions to a Critique of Rudvard Kipling. F. 
Gratz. Translated from Englische Studien in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) 
for May. 

The Browning Love Letters. Reprinted from London 
Times in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) for May. 

The Making of the Dictionary. Leonard W. Lilling- 
ston. Reprinted from Good Wordsva Eclectic ( 48 c. ) for May. 

The True Significance of "A. K. H. B." Reprinted 
from Speaker in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) for May. 

Thbodorb Roosbvblt. With frontispiece portrait. J. 
Lincoln Steffens. McClure's Magazine ( 13 c. ) for May. 

Irwin Russell. With portrait. Southern Home foumal 
(13 c.) for May. 

Homer C. Davenport, the Cartoonist.. With portrait. 
Success (8c.) for May 20. 

Julia Ward Howe. With portrait. By Marguerite 
Brooks. Success ( 8 c.) for May 20. 

Julia Ward Howb and Hbr Family. With portraits. 
IVoman^s Nome four nal (Sc.) tor May 27. 

Illustrated Journalism : Its Past and Future. 
Clement K. Shorter. Reprinted from Contemporary Review 
in Living Age ( 18 c. ) for May 27. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



The forthcoming life of Thackeray, by Lewis 
Melville, is said to be the result of ten years' 
labor, during which time the author has made 
the collection of the materials his hobby, and 
has accumulated a large amount of interesting 
detail. 

There is to be a biography of Mrs. Lynn 
Linton written by George Somes Layard, who 
wrote the " Life of Charles Keene." 

A biography of Herbert Spencer is to be 
written by A. C. Macpherson. Mr. Spencer 
has supplied material for the work, and will 
superintend its publication. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger is in Florence, 
where, it is said, she intends to live, devoting 
the rest of her life to literary work. 

William Heinemann, the London publisher, 
married recently the young Italian who writes 
over the name of " Kassandra Vivaria." Her 
real name is Magda Stuart Sindice, and her 
best-known book is *' Via Lucis." 

Sir T. Wemyss Reid has announced his in- 
tention of retiring in September from the edi- 
torship of the London Speaker^ a position 
which he has held for thirty-five years. 
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George H. Lorimer is the new editor of the 
Saturday Evening Post (Philadelphia). He 
is a son of Rev. Dr. Lorimer. 

Frank Chapin Bray, who has been on the staff 
of the Literary Digest for a number of years, 
has been invited to become the editor of the 
Chautauquan^ and has accepted the invitation, 
Mr. Bray is the son of Rev. J. M. Bray, and is 
a graduate of Wesleyan University. 

Charles S. Greene, for many years associate 
editor of the Overland Monthly and lately its 
editor, has accepted the post of librarian of the 
Oakland public library. James Howard Bridge 
will soon return from New York, and resume 
his work as editor of the Overland Monthly, 

Another Southern magazine is to be started. 
It will be called the Southern Magazitie^ and 
will be published monthly at Manassas, Va., by 
W. H. W. Moran. It will be " devoted to the 
best literary thought of the South, embracing 
fiction, history, biography, poetry, reviews, and 
criticism." A special feature " will be the 
republication of the leading articles of out-of- 
print books and magazines of the South, includ- 
ing such names as Hayne, Timrod, Philip, 
Pendleton Cooke, Dr. George W. Bagby, 
Albert Taylor Bledsoe, Beverley Tucker, 
Lanier, John Dickson Bruns, Gayarre, Ken- 
nedy, James R. Randall, and John Esten 
Cooke." 

The Conservative Review is a new periodi- 
cal, published quarterly in Washington, D. C. 
Its aim is to keep its readers in touch with 
current topics of interest, from politics to liter- 
ature, and scientific topics are also extensively 
noted in its 200 pages. 

Public Improvements ( New York ) is a new 
semi-monthly publication devoted to street- 
cleaning, paving, roads, bridges, sewers, water- 
works, sanitation, street-lighting, parks, and 
contracting for business in these lines. It is 
edited by Schuyler C. Hodge, and is published 
by the Florence Publishing Company. 

The Church (Boston) has ceased publica- 
tion. 

The Coming Light has been merged in the 
Arena. 



Little Men and Women and Baby land have 
been combined, and the magazine is published 
now at Troy, N. Y. 

Little Folks ( Boston ) has absorbed Our 
Little Oties and the Nursery, 

Life ( Baltimore ) has changed its name to 
Time, George V. Hobart is editor, and J. H. 
Roberts is business manager. 

The New Voice (New York) has been 
greatly improved since its recent change of 
name and shape. 

Judge is now published by a new company 
which includes John A. Sleicher and William 
J. Arkell. 

The Housekeeper (Minneapolis) changes 
from a semi-monthly to a monthly with the 
June issue. 

The Concert-Goer {^^^ York) has become a 
weekly. 

The Christian Union (Portland) has been 
absorbed by the Congregationalist, 

IVomankind {Springfield, O.) has been ab- 
sorbed by Boyce's Monthly ( Chicago ). 

Copeland & Day ( Boston ) have announced 
their retirement from business. 

Paul Leicester Ford, in his " Many-Sided 
Franklin" chapter in the June Century, con. 
siders the philosopher as writer and journalist. 

Sir Walter Besant contributes to the June 
number of the Critic an article setting forth in 
detail his views of the relation between author 
and publisher. It is apropos oi his recently 
published volume, "The Pen and the Book." 

The Eclectic for June opens with a clever 
essay on the " Murder Novel " of the present 
day, under which title John M. Robertson 
describes the historical romance of the period. 
Another aspect of current fiction is touched 
upon by William Archer in a striking article on 
" Pessimism and Tragedy." In the same 
number Michael MacDonagh discourses enter- 
tainingly on " The Bye-Ways of Journalism." 

The short story prizes offered by the Wo. 
man's Home Companion in January have been 
awarded as follows: First prize, $100, to Lewis 
E. MacBrayne; second prize, $60, to William R. 
Eyster : third prize, ;?4o, to Cornelia Shaw. 
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The announcement of the award of the 
Century 5 prizes for manuscripts offered by col- 
lege graduates of 189S will be made early in the 
autumn. Similar prizes are now offered to 
students who receive the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts during the commencement season of 1899^ 
viz.: 5^250 for the best metrical writing of not 
fewer than fifty lines ; 5250 for the best essay 
in the field of biography, history, or literary 
criticism, of from 4,000 to 8,000 words ; and 
^250 for the best story of from 4,000 to 8,000 
words. 

McCluris Magazine will pay $1,000 for sub- 
jects or ideas for twelve articles, or pro rata for 
a smaller number. The suggestions may be 
for a series of articles or for single articles. 
The only condition is that they prove avail- 
able for the magazine and are not on subjects 
already under consideration. The prize win- 
ners will be given the first opportunity to write 
the articles. 

Hon. John Barrett, formerly United States 
minister to Siam, in returning to America, 
offers, through the American .Asiatic Associa- 
tion, 5100 in prizes, with honorable mentions, 
to regular newspaper men, for the best dis- 
cussions or papers, not exceeding 6,000 words, 
on "America's Interests in the Pacific; their 
present and future value, including opportuni- 
ties, possibilities, and means of development." 
Manuscript is to be typewritten, sub-headed, 
signed by fictitious name, with real name and 
address in sealed cover attached, and sent on 
or before July 31, 1899, to Secretary, American 
Asiatic Association, P. (). Box 1500, New York 
City, and plainly marked ** Pacific Competi- 
tion. 

No. 1 ,000 of the il/«j/V<i/ 0«/r/>r ( New York), 
which was published May 10, was the third 
section of its National Edition, the three num- 
bers of which together are beyond dispute the 
most impressive specimens of musical journal- 
ism ever produced. The weekly issues of the 
Musical Courier contain on an average more 
than sixty quarto pages a week, and the pub- 
lishers say: ** All the music papers combined in 
America and Europe do not print as many 
copies in six months as this paper prints in one 
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Harriet Waters Preston, taking as her sub- 
ject the recently published letters of Robert 
and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, contributes to- 
the June Atlantic a sympathetic and attractive 
account of the love-life of these two distinguished 
authors. She shows how by their natural 
qualities and their early training they were 
eminently fitted for their later union, and proves 
this to be an eminent exception to the old say- 
ings as to the unhappiness caused by the com- 
ing together of people of genius, this having 
been in every respect "a marriage of true 
minds,'* which did not " admit impediments." 

Professor Pelham Edgar contributes to Apple- 
tons' Popular Science Monthly for June an inter- 
esting essay, entitled "Tendencies in French 
Literature," which is based on Professor 
Dowden's recent history of French literature. 
** The Botany of Shakespeare," by Thomas H. 
Macbride, in the same number, points out, 
as typified by his references to botanical 
subjects, the marvelous faculty for close 
observation which Shakespeare possessed. 
" Bookworms," metaphorical and literal, is the 
subject of an instructive and entertaining 
article by Willard Austen. 

In Donahoe*s Magazine for June, under the 
title " Down in Old Kentucky," Anna C. 
Minogue has a sketch of the " Bivouac of the 
Dead," and of the soldier-poet, Theodore 
O'Hara. 

The pictures published monthly in the Pho- 
tographic Times ( New York ) are an inspiratioD 
to all photographers, and the letter-press is fuU 
of practical information about photographic 
processes and methods. It is do wonder that 
the edition of the magazine has grown. 

How artists work is graphically shown by the 
reproduction in the Magazine of Art (New 
York) for June of the successive sketches 
made by John Charlton for bis official picture 
of Queen Victoria's diamond jubilee. An in- 
teresting sketch of the history of the magazine 
is published in the same number. 

John Bonner died in San Francisco May 5, 
aged seventy-one. 

Francisque Sarcey died in Paris May 15^ 
aged seventy years. 
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We arc told that the dime novel, after flour- 
ishing for some forty years, is dying; that its 
proverbially lurid pages are no longer read 
with the eagerness which they once excited; 
that its thrilling episodes have ceased to rouse 
the interest of many millions of readers. 

How are we to account for this decline of the 
dime novel? Is it due to a more cultivated 
and discriminating taste among the masses? 
Or can it even be that the ** Unknown Public/' 
concerning which a famous English author once 
wrote so amusingly, has gone out of existence? 

It is true that there are toy shops, cheap 
bakeries, candy stores, and like haunts of im- 

* Delivered at Harvard Commencement, June s8, i(^^. 



pressionable youth, where sensational litera- 
ture in large, gay colored covers is still sold. 
But the sales of the dime novel are year by 
year decreasing, and those qualities which 
went with it, in the days of its tropical luxuri- 
ance, are becoming less and less marked. Old 
Sleuth has tracked down his final villain. 
Deadwood Dick has followed his last trail. 

In the early '6o*s, however, when the dime 
novel first came into being in this country, its 
sales were very large. As early as ^64 five mil- 
lions of dime books had been circulated by the 
originators of cheap literature, the famous firm 
of Beadle in New York. From that time on, 
the public bought more and more eagerly of 
this tempting and inexpensive fare, — that is. 
that portion of the public which is easily satis- 
fied if it be but given a highly seasoned adven- 
ture, dished up in what it takes for democratic 
simplicity. The first edition of a certain ten- 
cent production called ** Seth Jones '' was of 
sixty thousand copies. Before its appearance, 
the enterprising publisher billed the length 
and breadth of the country with the query, 
** Who is Seth Jones ? ** Nobody could answer 
the question. So, with true Yankee inquisi- 
tiveness, everybody bought *• Seth Jones." 

For a while these fiat, folio-shaped stories of 
bravery and daring bore on their covers rudely 
drawn cuts of dashing cowboys and shackled 
Indian princesses. The tales within were, for 
the most part, of the adventurous and blood- 
curdling life of the plains. Their heroes lived 
and died under the open sky. When they were 
not hanging by a mere thread over dizzy preci- 
pices, they were being rescued (in the very 
nick of time ! ) from death-dealing Choctaws. 
Mounted on steeds of matchless endurance 
and speed, these heroes of tVv^ ^-^xW^x v\^^ ^K 
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dime novel galloped through the bloodiest 
pages of their lives with most perfect non- 
chalance. In fact, the restrained air with which 
the most thrilling achievements are recounted 
in the earlier dime literature is most remark- 
able. For instance, in a tale that purports to 
describe the highly heartrending happenings 
of Frosty, an old guide, among the merciless 
Blackfeet Indians, the following is a fair ex- 
ample : — 

"With one majestic stride, the Blackfoot 
fiend halted before the man, who, held by a 
score of scarlet hands, was as helpless as a 
captive in irons. 

" * You got me foul,' was all that our hero said, 
looking undauntedly into the glittering eyes of 
Arrow- Head. 

"The hatchet which the chief had lifted fell 
bloodless at his side. 

" * Take the white dog to the tree that stands 
in the moonlight and tie him there,' he said to 
his braves. 

" The next instant six bowstrings were re- 
leased from the red fingers and our hero's head 
dropped on his breast, as four arrows buried 
themselves in the seat of life." 

And yet we may be sure that the unhappy 
victim of this atrocity does not die, despite the 
four arrows quivering in his heart, for the hero 
never dies in a rightly constituted dime novel. 
We meet him again and again in a hundred 
trying circumstances. Dime novel after 
dime novel is issued to recount his adven- 
tures. 

As time went on, the character of the dime 
novel began to breathe less of the free life of 
the frontier and more of the closer and more 
criminal atmosphere of cities. The reason of 
this change is evident. In the '6o's and early 
'70's the great romantic interest of this country 
was in the conquest of the West. But the 
time came when the effete East began to think 
of itself. Emigration to the West was no 
longer attended with frontier hardship, and in- 
terest in it was less keen. Not the adventures 
of the plains, but the struggle for wealth in 
crowded cities, and the varied excitements that 
attend it, became the interest of the populace. 
Occasionally the Red Indian still donned his 
war paint, but as a rule the plots began to turn 



on more domestic scenes. The detective made 
his appearance, hot on the scent of a big dia- 
mond robbery alluringly pictured on the title 
page. The villain took to cigarettes and to an 
annoying habit of hissing between clenched 
teeth, — two practices which he has never since 
been able to abandon. The young woman in 
the black frock, uncorking with her teeth a 
bottle marked ** poison," became of more com- 
mon occurrence. 

There is something almost Elizabethan in 
the unaffected way in which the latter dime 
novel devotes itself to the manners and cus- 
toms of its own period. There is an artless 
striving after what is known as '* local color." 
Just as Thomas Dekker was careful to state 
that his young gallants strolled in Cheapside or 
Paul's Walk, as the case might be, so the hum- 
ble writer of the modern dime novel feels 
called upon to give an equally realistic setting 
\o his narrative. One of this kind begins 
somewhat abruptly : — 

" * What are you looking at so intently ? ' 

"Harry Brady, the pupil of the celebrated 
Secret Service detective. Old King Brady, 
thus addressed his preceptor. 

"Young King Harry, as Harry was usually 
called, had just come upon the veteran. 

"The latter stood on a corner of Ea&t 
Thirty-eighth street, New York City. " 

It is a matter of some wonderment why this 
dreary sort of thing has been so popular during 
the last forty years. 

It can hardly be said with fairness that the 
novel is, as a tale, " told by an idiot, full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing." But 
surely no suspicion of genius can be conceived 
to lurk in the short, choppy paragraphs of such 
fiction. They retell for the thousandth time 
old plots refurbished into seeming novelty* 
Even the writer of such stuff must know that 
there is no more lasting quality in his machine 
made weekly output than in the shape of thia 
year's Class Day bonnets. And yet, dime 
novels, untrue to nature, profitless, and long 
drawn out as they are, have given keen 
pleasure to vast numbers of indiscriminate 
readers. 

Moreover, it is a satisfaction to know that 
whatever faults may be found with the artistic ; 
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and literary equipment of the dime novel, mor- 
ally it has always been alx>ve reproach. The 
heroine is not only beautiful, but virtuous. 
The villain seeks our hisses, not our admira- 
tion. And the hero, ever on the side of right 
and truth, however commonplace he may 
appear to us, always triumphs in the last chap- 
ter. Except for inciting unbalanced youths 
now and then to forsake their anxious parents 
and seek adventures afield, the dime novel 
is as harmless as the Rollo Books. 

But its days seem to be numbered. Where 
formerly it flaunted its grim black and white 
covers on almost every bookstall, to-day its 
more gaudily-lithographed exterior is to be 
seen only in the windows of obscure side 
streets. 



The masses that once read such harmless 
chronicles as " Red Thunderbolt's Secret," or 
"Denver Doll, the Detective Queen," now 
turn to the debasing columns of police crime 
and scandal in the daily papers. There they^ 
find at a lower price a substitute which is 
fully as sensational and far more injurious. 
People who would not for a moment tolerate 
vicious fiction read with avidity the scandals 
of the papers because they are set forth as 
facts. Realism, rather than romanticism, is 
the dominant note to-day, not only in legiti- 
mate, but in sensational, literature. That por- 
tion of the daily press which is known as Yel- 
low Journalism threatens the dime novel's verjr 
existence. Robert Peabody Bellows. 

Cambridgb, Mass. 



THE MAKING OF A NEWSPAPER. 



It is not generally known that the domain of 
the editor of a great New York daily paper 
stretches one hundred miles in all directions 
from his desk. It is to his domain that I shall 
confine myself, since I intend telling about 
metropolitan reporting and the lives and ways 
of reporters. 

When I say domain, I wish to convey the 
idea of suzerainty, and responsibility for the 
news occurring within that radius. Beyond 
those bounds the news editor takes up the 
threads and collects the news abroad the land 
from ocean to ocean. By my first statement I 
do not mean to imply that the members of the 
city editor's personal staff are obliged to col- 
lect and write all the articles pertaining to the 
aforesaid area. It is only a precautionary 
measure by which the paper may have all the 
important news occurring within that locality 
treated by trained and skilled writers. The 
city editor sends his trusted reporters into the 
region whenever rumors of extraordinary im- 
portance come in from the correspondents 
located in all the suburban towns and villages. 



But as I started to tell about metropolitan 
reporting, — the goal to which every young 
newspaper worker aspires, — I will begin by ex- 
plaining some technical terms existing in all 
city editorial rooms. A space writer is one who 
depends wholly upon his own industry for an 
income. Most men, especially very rapid and 
skilled writers, prefer this arrangement, re- 
ceiving from $5 to $io a column for their space. 
Each day they clip out their articles, and paste 
them together, and at the end of the week they 
send them to the auditor, who calculates their 
earnings. A salaried man is one who performs 
routine duties, which, though arduous, might 
net but little space, or are so simple and prolific 
of copy as to call for a fixed stipend. By this 
system, justice is done, both to the writer and 
to the paper. 

A man doing general work, that is, taking as- 
signments direct from the city editor, almost 
always has the former arrangement ; while a 
department man, one whose labor is devoted to 
a particular source of news, generally receives* 
a salary. •, 
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Of the departments, there is the ship-news 
man, who daily goes down to the Barge Office 
to gather the flotsam and jetsam of the sea. It 
is his affair to gather the tales of good fortune 
and disaster they bring in. All his thoughts 
and dreams are of the Atlantic, and he waits 
in storm and calm for tidings of incoming 
ships. Now word comes that a great " liner " 
is sighted off Fire Island. Next she is re- 
ported off Sandy Hook. Then she crosses the 
bar and comes up to Quarantine at the 
Narrows. If she has important tidings, or 
famous passengers aboard, the ship-news man 
must hurry alongside of her and learn about 
them. 

Then there is the Police Headquarters man- 
His department is the most important of all. 
He goes to the paper's bureau opposite the 
great white building in Mulberry street nightly, 
and gives himself up to criminal news and 
mysteries, which ever keep coming in from the 
three dozen precincts of the city. His duties 
require great alertness and understanding of 
the lives and ways of criminals. 

The Wall-street man daily rambles through 
the money markets. He chats with the finan- 
ciers and studies the affairs of the banks and 
exchanges. He is an authority on matters of 
finance. 

The City Hall man must be on speaking 
terms with the mayor, and familiar with all 
phases of the city government and municipal 
politics. The Coroner's man must take care of 
all the mysteries that daily cry out for 
light. He must make frequent visits to the 
morgue and the hospitals, and have some- 
thing of the Edgar Allan Poe sprit in his 
make-up. 

Then, too, the Criminal Court man must be 
mentioned, the State Court man, and the Federal 
Building man. All must be familiar with their 
respective duties and alert to what is going on 
around them. 

The emergency man sits nightly within calling 
distance of the night city editor. His labors 
are often fraught with strange hardships, since 
he is sent scurrying here and there through 
the rain, snow, and cold in quest of fires, 
Vrecks, ^nd murders. 

T^£jy/afe also an obituary man and some 



others. But the foregoing are chief in im- 
portance. 

Department men usually work in '* combina- 
tions.'' That is, they agree to exchange news 
in order to lighten their labors and, at the same 
time, avoid being beaten one by another. For 
instance, it would be impossible for one man 
to report the trials simultaneously going on in 
the several parts of the criminal court. So, by 
an honorable understanding, the men of the 
different papers attend the various trials and 
exchange the facts. Woe to the man who tries 
to be independent of a "combination," or, be- 
ing in it, withholds and exclusively publishes 
an iota of news. Every hand is instantly 
raised against him, and if he is not so unmerci- 
fully "scooped" before the next sun rises as 
to warrant his city editor recalling, if not dis- 
charging, him, he can be counted lucky. 

In most combinations schemes are always 
on foot for the mental hazing of bigotted new- 
comers. Most of these are so absurd and 
laughable that once the " Verdant " is victim- 
ized he straightway admits his innocence and 
becomes a good fellow. The ship-news men 
are the most famous for their pranks. They 
give out long and harrowing accounts of the 
stormy passage of the California "night boat" 
around Cape Horn, or the thrilling mutiny 
aboard the Peruvian bark Calisaya. At police 
headquarters they send precocious reporters 
up town late at night to call millionaires out of 
bed and ask them to describe the cranks that 
followed them while riding the bicycle that 
day. It is easy to deceive the innocent be- 
ginner, for he is generally ardent and excita- 
ble. 

Now the daily, or, rather, nightly, routine of 
the man doing general work differs greatly 
from that of the department man. He rises 
late in the morning, seldom before ii o'clock, 
and begins reading the papers at his breakfast 
table. By the time he reaches his desk in his 
office he should be familiar with every item of 
news that has occurred during the night. His 
mind is in a wonderful state of activity, and by 
the time his city editor sends for him early in 
the afternoon he is brim full of affairs. 

The city editor takes his assignment book 
and gives the general workman his assignments 
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for the day. The nature of these depends 
largely upon his particular faculties. If he has 
a bent for unsolving mysteries, his work will 
very likely consist pf following the threads of 
some great crime. Or, if his mind is acute, 
and his pen poignant upon municipal or 
national politics, he may be assigned to inter- 
view local or visiting statesmen. Indeed, 
much in the way of versatility is necessary with 
the general workman, for strange and marvel- 
ous subjects are ever flowing into metropolitan 
newspaper offices. Then, too, he may receive 
several assignments, varying greatly in scope. 
He is frequently asked to interview a criminal 
in the afternoon and to attend a banquet at one 
of the great hotels in the evening. The city 
editor generally expresses a wish with regard 
to the nature and length of the article to be 
written ; but he never questions the ability of 
his reporter to secure and write it interestingly 
When the latter evinces his inability to do 
that he must step aside and make place for a 
more talented brother, who — as in all profes- 
sions nowadays — ever waits at the elbow of 
the flagging toiler. 

If a reporter is sent out of the city, as re. 
porters daily are, he is given but one assign- 
ment. An out-of-town assignment is often a 
pleasant outing, inasmuch as the paper pays all 
expenses, railway, carriage hire, and telegraph 
charges. The latter are frvquenlly heavy, for 
if a reporter is obliged to remain upon the 
scene of his story until late in the evening, he 
uses the wire to insure prompt and timely copy- 
After a reporter has received his assignments 
he goes about the labor of covering them upon 
a scheme devised entirely to suit himself. 
Much depends upon this scheme. The re- 
porter must have an infinite knowledge of the 
city and the habits and affairs of the people 
with whom he is to come in contact. If he 
fails to *' locate '' such and such a prominent 
man at his home, office, or club, he must know 
where he would most likely be found ; or, if one 
person refuses to give out desired information, 
he must know of some one else who would prob- 
ably talk. In short, he must secure the details 
of his mission and write as good and complete 
a story as any contemporary prints. Apologies 



and excuses for failures to get news are rarely 
accepted by great newspapers. The best 
talent prevails and the incompetents must bow 
to the inevitable. 

When he has his data complete, the reporter 
returns to his desk, writes his story and hands 
it to the night city editor, who, at six o^clock, 
relieves his day brother. Then the reporter 
may go away. But as it is frequently long after 
midnight when he has reached this part of the 
tale, he is likely to go straight to his home and 
bed. 

During the time that the reporter is covering 
his assignments he encounters strange, often 
discouraging, and sometimes pleasant experi- 
ences. News is evasive at best, and an endless 
amount of traveling and perseverance is often 
necessary to secure some trifling, though im- 
portant link of a narrative. These may be 
counted the trials of reporting; the delights 
consist in meeting great and interesting people. 

Thus the reporter goes on day after day, year 
after year, hearing, seeing, and absorbing, 
until, in the course of time, he has such an 
ocean of information in his brain that he can 
write with interest upon almost any subject. 
The great metropolis is a flower garden to him, 
wherein he may walk and pluck its blossoms as 
he likes. 

The reporter's closest friend is the artist. 
Indeed, the two are inseparable, and are nearly 
always to be seen together. But the reporter 
has many other close companions — the actor, 
the doctor, and the lawyer like to cultivate him, 
if they are ambitious ! I have often been 
asked where reporters come from ; whose sons 
they are, and how they happen to get to the 
top. I will say that the far-famed ubiquitous 
reporter of the metropolitan newspaper comes 
from no particular class or section. Some 
come from the universities, and others from 
the public schools of American cross-road 
villages. They vie with one another in deadly 
earnest, for influence, friends, and station 
count for nothing on New York's great 
papers. The best talent rises to the top — 
genius prevails. 

Arthur Leslie^ 

The Citizen , 1&^qq>^v.n^ ^"^ . X . 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
"Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of The Writer are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

Noting the project for a new Southern maga- 
zine, the S/, Louts Mirror says : *' There is 
every reason why there should be a good, first- 
class Southern magazine, and every outlook 
toward a successful one." The Writer would 
like to agree with this expression of opinion, 
and it cordially wishes success to the new en 



terprise, but those who are familiar with the 
history of sectional magazine publishing will 
hardly take a roseate view of any new venture 
in this line. The whole amount of the matter 
is that no one section of this country can or 
will support a magazine of general literature, 
and the country as a whole will not support 
such a magazine if it is published as tht: rep- 
resentative of any single section. 



« » 



The editor of the Mirror says : " Our coun- 
try is big enough to require a good magazine 
for every section, and brainy enough to furnish 
the writers therefor. That all must look to the 
East for recognition is not the right spirit, and 
yet it has seemed the only way. Some of the 
best American literature has emanated from 
the pens of Southern and Western men and 
women, but only the East, and that means New 
York and Boston, and later Philadelphia, has 
furnished a market for literary wares. To be 
a success a book or a story must bear the seal 
of Eastern approval. The new writer is a 
nonentity in his own section of the country, un- 
less he has published something in an Eastern 
magazine. He realizes that this must be so, 
since there are no magazines of any note or 
that pay anything worth mentioning for manu- 
scripts nearer home." If the first statement 
made in this quoted paragraph were true, the 
last statement would not be. Undeniably there 
is literary talent enough in any section of the * 
United States to furnish plenty of first-class 
material for a half dozen sectional magazines 
for each section. Even one such magazine, 
however, cannot live in any section without 
advertising and subscription patronage which 
will enable it to pay as good prices for contri- 
butions as are paid now by the national maga- 
zines that are published in Boston and New 
York. Now such patronage cannot be secured 
by any publication which, as its name shows, 
appeals primarily to the people of one section, 
instead of to the people of the whole United 
States. 



Ik « 



It is not so much a matter of locality as re- 
gards the publication office. If the Century 
Magazine should remove its offices this month 
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to Richmond, V^a , for instance, making no 
change whatever in the character of the publi- 
cation, it would continue to be the leading 
magazine of the United States, as it is gen- 
erally thought to be to-day. Its business could 
not be conducted from Richmond so con- 
veniently, of course, but the difficulties of that 
kind that would arise could be overcome. So 
long as it appealed to the whole country, as it 
does, its readers would hardly know, and cer- 
tainly would not care, whether it were 
published in Oshkosh or in New York. So 
long as it keeps its readers, it will keep its 
advertising, and so long as it has its present 
subscription and advertising patronage, it can 
afford to pay its present prices for manuscripts 
and pictures. On the other hand, if a new 
magazine, called, for instance, the Imperial 
Magazine^ appealing to the people of the 
whole United States, including Porto Rico, 
Alaska, Guam, Hawaii, and the Philippines, — 
the broader the field the better, — were started 
at Richmond, Va., with unlimited capital and 
with as much business enterprise, good liter- 
ary and artistic taste, and editorial good judg- 
ment as are behind the Century ^ the only dis- 
advantage it would have over a similar 
publication started in New York would be in 
its distance from the business centre of the 
country, from which advertisers are most 
easily reached and distribution is most con- 
veniently secured. 

The statement that only the Kast has 
furnished a market for literary wares, and that 
to be a success a book or a story must bear 
the seal of Eastern approval, is substantially 
true, but only for the reasons that have been 
indicated. The strongest publishing houses 
in the country are in the East, not because it 
s the East, but because the business centre of 
^he country is in New York, — if Chicago will 
forgive the heresy, — and publishing houses — 
particularly periodical-publishing houses — get 
advantage from being in or near the country^s 
business centre. 

No sectional magazine has ever won a great 
success in any part of the United States. The 



New England Magazine and the Overland 
Monthly have done fairly well, but neither one 
has as much advertising patronage or pays as 
high prices to contributors as it could have and 
would pay if it were national in character, in- 
stead of, to a certain extent, avowedly sectional. 
The field of a sectional magazine is limited 
just by its name. A Northern Magazine^ a 
Western Magazine^ an Eastern Magazine^ or 
a Southern Magazine csinnot hope to have any- 
thing like as many readers as an American 
Magazine could get, and that being so, it can- 
not get anything like as much support from 
advertising patronage. A trade journal, the 
circulation of which is necessarily limited — 
though not necessarily small — can get higher 
prices for advertising space from special adver. 
tisers, because its readers are all of a special 
class, so that for these advertisers it has no 
waste circulation, and its space has peculiar 
value. The readers of a sectional magazine, 
however, are of the same class as the readers 
of a national magazine, and the value of space 
in a sectional publication is smaller than that 
of space in a national publication directly in 
proportion to the number of subscribers. Fi- 
nally, experience has shown that the people of 
any section will not subscribe for a sectional 
magazine just for the sake of giving it support. 
The average New Englander, for instance, if 
he subscribes for the New England Magazine, 
takes it because he likes it and not because of 
its name, and the New England circulation of 
the Century Magazine undoubtedly exceeds 
the New England circulation of the New Eng' 
land Magazine by many thousands. For all 
these reasons, The Writer is not sanguine of 
the success of the new magazine which is to be 
started in the South — not because it is to be 
started in the South, but because it is to depend 
for support primarily upon one section of the 
country and not upon all America, w. h. h. 



THE THEORY OF THE MODERN NOVEL. 



It has always appeared to me, and of late 
years many circumstances have confirmed me 
in the idea, that much more is needed now to 
give vitality to a novel than mere sensatlooAk 
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adventure on the one hand or mere observa* 
tion of manners on the other. We have seen 
the romance flourish and grow soft, we have 
seen the realistic novel flourish and dry up* 
What is actually of interest to men who have 
reached the years when the recapitulation of 
love chatter and the description of incredible 
break-neck escapes are no longer invigorating 
is a story which reveals something of the real, 
daily life of persons who have to earn their 
living in such normal conditions as are com- 
pletely removed out of the reader*s own experi- 
ence. We want a picture, not strained or 
overloaded, of a life that is led with tolerable 
success and decorum by persons who are like 
ourselves, and yet with whom we never come 
into contact. We cared nothing for soldiers 
until Rudyard Kipling explained that they were 
just single men in barracks, remarkably like 
us. We did not take much interest in sailors 
until Pierre Lx>ti assured us that they were 
men of like passions, encircled by conditions 
excessively unlike what we experience. To be 
told what men and women tike ourselves are 
doing in places and circumstances of which we 
have no persona] knowledge whatever — that 
appears to be the wholesome desire of the 
novel reader. — Edmund Gosse, in the Inde- 
Pindent. 

WOMAN IN TRANSLATION. 



In the field of translation, at least, woman 
cannot be said to be handicapped by her sex. 
The opportunities and the rewards are more or 
less the same for the female as for the male 
translator ; nor, as a matter of fact, does sex, 
generally speaking, seem to affect the quality 
of the translator's work. 

But, on the other hand, generally speaking, 
also, no intellectual and hardly any mechanical 
work is worse paid or less esteemed than that 
of the translator. Perhaps this is because ex- 
cellence in translation is rare ; and perhaps, 
again, excellence in translation is rare because 
the remuneration for the work is not sufficient 
to induce a high order of ability to engage in 
it. Yet to good translation, if translation is to 
be followed as a profession, not only a high 
a/rfer of Mb'jVny, but wide and exact information 



in many departments of human knowledge is 
an indispensable requisite. For, while the 
author deals with one subject, or a limited , 
number of more or less cognate subjects, the 
general translator will deal with that number 
of subjects multiplied by the number of the 
authors whose work she is called upon to 
translate. 

Thus, if the translator works for a syndicate 
or a periodical, she will have to translate this 
week, it may be, an article on some political 
complication or economic question in one of the 
European countries, to render which correctly 
into English a general knowledge, certainly, and 
possibly a minute knowledge, of local politics, 
or geography, or finances, or statistics, or of 
some particular historical epoch will be neces- 
sary. Next week she will have an entirely 
dififerent subject to deal with — some new dis- 
covery in science or in medicine, some 
dramatic, artistic, or literary criticism, which 
will require not only a familiarity with the sub- 
ject treated, but also a knowledge of technical 
terms, to which the dictionary can contribute 
little, owing to the daily coining of new techni- 
cal terms, for its intelligible, not to say elegants 
rendering into English. 

Again, it will be an account of some cele- 
brated trial, of some terrible disaster, of some 
popular sensation, of national, perhaps, but 
transitory, interest, for which, if she would 
give life and color to her rendition, she must 
look up and familiarize herself with a number 
of facts and details which will be absolutely 
valueless to her for future use. 

And to render her task a more difficult one, 
in these instances she will not have her origi- 
nal before her in the clearness of print, or, 
more frequently than otherwise, even of legible 
handwriting, but set down in hieroglyphics, to 
decipher wKich she will not seldom have to use 
a magnifying glass, to find herself, it may be, 
after a year or so of such strain upon the optic 
nerves, with permanently impaired eyesight. 

Or the translator's work may be more strictly 
literary. Hooks instead of articles may employ 
her pen. In this case she will have the 
printed page to translate from — a material 
lightening of her labor. The permanent na- 
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ture of her work, too, will afford a stimulus 
which, in ephemeral literature, is wanting. 
But, on the other hand, the more serious char- 
acter of the work brings with it a more serious 
responsibility. The critic will, for purposes of 
criticism, at least, place it on a level with origi- 
nal work. But let its merits of every kind 
possible for it to possess be as great as they 
may, the translation will not win for its maker 
a single leaf of the laurel wreath of fame. She 
will be credited with all the defects of her 
original, but the utmost claim she can lay to 
any of its beauties will be that she has not ob- 
scured or distorted them. 

But such as the work is, how is the woman 
who desires to become a translator to obtain 
it ? A difficult problem, indeed, for those to 
whom accident or fortunate circumstances do 
not open a way ; and even for these, with 'the 
exception of perhaps a few master hands, there 
is nothing like a certainty of having a constant 
supply of work. The articles of foreign syndi- 
cate writers or periodical contributors will 
necessarily be limited in number, and one en- 
gagement does not lead to another in the trans- 
lator's case, as in the more mechanical occupa- 
tions. With regard to books, the risk for the 
beginner — that is, the risk of losing the time 
and labor spent on a rejected translation — is 
almost prohibitory. 

For it is only the experienced translator, the 
quality of whose work is known in the market, 
who can hope to obtain the consideration of a 
publishing-house for a translation which she 
has not yet made. If the aspirant to the trans- 
lator's honors, however, is conscious of posses- 
sing real ability for the work, and chances to 
come across a foreign book that she believes 
would command a ready sale in the American 
market, she risks comparatively little in trans- 
lating a few of its most striking passages, mak- 
ing a synopsis of the story if it be a work of 
fiction, or of its contents in any other case, and 
sending these, together with the original work, 
to some good publishing-house for its consider- 
ation. For it is always to be remembered that 
publishers are as eager to find salable books to 
publish as writers can be to offer them. 

Or a striking short story well translated may 
be sent, with some probability of its acceptance, 



to one of the magazines which make a specialty 
of publishing translations, or to one of the Sun- 
day newspapers. But, owing to the large 
amount of such work always on hand in pub- 
lishers' and newspaper offices, there will proba- 
bly also be a long delay before any decision re- 
garding the offered work, favorable or the re- 
verse, is received. In sending stories it is to 
be remembered that to insure their return, if re- 
jected, the necessary stamps for postage must 
be sent with them. 

The rate of remuneration for the translator's 
work varies greatly, according to the import- 
ance and character of the original, the quality of 
the translation, and the rule in the matter of the 
particular publishing-house or newspaper office 
for which the work is done, but it will rarely 
fall below $2.50 or exceed I15 per thousand 
words. Sometimes a royalty instead of a fixed 
sum is paid for the translation of books, in 
which case the profits derived from the transla- 
tion will, of course, depend largely on the pop- 
ularity or the permanent value of the original 
work. These profits may be considerable, but 
they may also fall below the sum the work 
would bring if paid for at a fixed rate. 

Translation, in short, even where there is 
real ability, is a pursuit better adapted to while 
away agreeably the hours of elegant leisure 
than to supply with any degree of certainty the 
daily needs of life. — Harper'' s Bazar, 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Jessie Van Zile Belden, whose story, **Not 
on the Passenger List," is printed in the 
July Harper'' s^ has written two books, "An- 
cestors and Descendants of Royal Denisen 
Belden " and *' The King's Ward." The first 
is a genealogical record of the Belden family, 
and the second is a charming historical story, 
the scene of which is laid in England in the 
sixteenth century. Mrs. Belden's first literary 
work was the love story, ** Fate at the Door,'' 
which appeared about three years ago. Since 
then she has been a contributor to Harper^Si 
Lippincott^s^Lifc^ and the Illustrated American, 
Lippincott's has now three of her short stories, 
which have been accepted, but have not been 
published. She has another novel in course of 
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preparation. Mrs. Belden^s maiden name was 
Jessie Van Zile, and she is a sister of Edward 
S. Van Zile, the novelist. Her father was the 
late Oscar E. Van Zile, of Troy, N. Y. She 
was educated at the Emma Willard school at 
Troy and at St. Agnes' school in Albany, being 
a graduate of the latter institution. Her hus- 
band is James Mead Belden, of Syracuse. She 
is a Colonial Dame and state regent of the 
Daughters of the Revolution. 



Eliza Calvert Hall, whose poem, "The Lom" 
bardy Poplar," is printed in Lippincotfs for 
July, began writing many years ago, when Dr. 
J. G. Holland was conducting the old Scribner's. 
Her first poems were published in that maga- 
zine, and she has had one or more poems in 
nearly every high-class periodical in this coun- 
try. She contributed many essays and poems 
to Kate Field^s Washington^ and is at present 
writing a series of stories for the Cosmopolitan, 
The first one, " Sally Ann's Experience," came 
out in July, 1898, the second, ** The New Organ," 
last February. They have been very widely 
read, and the former is used by elocutionists 
as a platform reading, and in elocution classes 
as a test of expression. The author has had 
many demands for her stories in book form. 
She contributed a number of articles to the 
New York Times year before last. She is in- 
terested in every phase of the *' woman ques- 
tion," and has written much for the Woman"* s 
yournal. The first poem of hers that ever 
appeared in print was a scrap of blank verse 
called "Galatea." Dr. Holland said of it that 
it was " one of the most exquisite things in the 
English language." An eminent critic once 
said of her poetry : " Every word she writes is 
a woman's word, and goes straight to women's 
hearts." She expects to publish a volume of 
poems some day. She writes occasionally for 
the Metaphysical Magazine^ Mind^ and other 
periodicals of the same character. She is a 
Kentuckian by birth, and has always lived in 
her native state. Her husband is Major W. A- 
Obenchain, president of Ogden College, and 
she has four children. 



Day," in The Writer for July, 1898, has just 
taken her degree at Lawrence University, Ap- 
pleton. Wis., winning the first Tichenor prize 
for excellence in literature. There was a some- 
what unusual occurrence near the close of the 
commencement exercises at the university, 
when President Plantz made the announce, 
ment that a friend had presented $500 to Miss 
McNeal, in order that she might, if she de- 
sired, pursue her literary studies in England. 



Meredith Nicholson, whose poem, " A Prayer 
of the Hill Country," appeared in the Century 
for June, was born at Crawfordsville, Ind., in 
1866, and was educated in the common schools 
of Indianapolis. He studied law, but aban- 
doned it to go into journalism. He served the 
local papers in every capacity during ten years 
of service, but was an editorial writer on the 
News for the greater part of that period. He 
is now in business in Denver, and makes occa. 
sional writing his diversion. The Century 
prints his poems every now and then, and his 
prose essays also find quick acceptance. 
Among other periodicals, he has contributed to 
the New England Magazine^ Harper^s^ the 
Critic, and the Chap Book, In 1888 he pub* 
lished a book of verses, " Short Flights " 
( Bowen-Merrill Company). He is just now 
devoting his leisure to a work of literary criti- 
cism. 



Isabel J. Roberts, author of the story, " Isa- 
bel's House," in Harper's Bazar for June 10, 
is a Philadelphian, but her life has alternated 
between Philadelphia and New York. Har- 
per's Bazar has published stories of hers from 
time to time, and her stories have appeared 
also in Munse/s and other periodicals. She 
has had an occasional child's story in Harper's 
Young People ( now the Round Table) and the 
Youth's Companion, 



Mildred I. McNeal, a sketch of whom was 
printed, under the heading, " Writers of the 



Francis Howard Williams, author of the 
sonnet, " On the Maine Coast," in Lippincotfs 
for July, is one of that small but earnest group 
of Philadelphia writers who are seeking to con- 
serve what is truest and best in English poetry. 
He is a member and a former president of the 
Pegasus Club, an organization which includes 
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all the best-known verse writers of Philadel- 
phia. He is also vice-president of the Brown- 
ing Society of that city, and a member of the 
Authors Club of New York. Mr. Williams has 
published two volumes of verse, besides a num- 
ber of plays, a novel, and many short stories. 
He was one of the founders, and a former presi- 
dent, of the Wall Whitman Fellowship, and is 
a believer in the inherent greatness of Whit- 
man, though his verse shows no traces of the 
influence of that erratic genius. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Alexander. — Mrs. Alexander, outside of the 
title pages of her novels, is Mrs. Annie 
Hector. For several years she has been 
bound hand and foot by rheumatism. Of late 
she has compelled herself to walk a few rods 
each pleasant afternoon out of doors, leaning 
on her daughter*s arm, for fear that, with long 
disuse, the muscles would forget how to do 
any work. She has had to become almost a 
stranger to all of her house except the ground 
floor, and she suffers without entertaining 
much hope that she can ever be free from the 
enemy. 

But she spends the most of her time at her 
desk, writing away as cheerfully as if she 
did n*t have to pound on the floor with her 
cane whenever she wanted anything. She 
writes with pen and ink, in the good old- 
fashioned way, and scorns typewriters and 
stenographers and the other modern inventions 
that tend to the multiplying of books. When 
I asked her how many novels she had written, 
she said she was n't quite sure whether the 
total number was thirty-three or thirty-five. 

" But how in the world do you find plots for 
them all ? " 

" Well, that came rather hard at first, but I 
canH keep plots out of my head now, and I 
have enough on hand to keep me busy for 
years to come. Anything and everything sup- 
plies a plot if you only stick to life. I enjoy 
writing. I always wanted to write, and prob- 
ably should have gone on just the same even 
if I bad n't found, when I was left a widow, 
that I did n't have as much money as I sup- 
posed I bad, and that I must write for a living 



and to support my children. I had ambitions 
for the stage, too, and dramatized one. of my 
novels. It was always on the point of being 
produced, but never quite arrived. 

" The first novel I wrote, except for a child- 
ish effort, attracted no great attention, but the 
second, *The Wooing 0*t,' did so well that it 
sold the first novel. It was only through a 
rather curious accident that the second novel 
was written. Some years after I was married, 
my old and valued friend, Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
being out of town, asked me to call on Richard 
Bentley, grandfather of the present R. Bentley, 
on some matter of business. After discussing 
this, we fell into conversation on various mat- 
ters, especially on literature, and some work^ 
then exciting attention. Mr. Bentley was an 
agreeable, observant person, and likely to stir 
up the minds of those who spoke with him. 
On leaving, he escorted me to the door, saying 
as we walked down the hall : * It strikes me 
you could write a novel yourself. Why don't 
you try ? '' 

" * I have tried,' I returned, * and I can't say 
much for the result.' 

" * Try again,' was the reply, *and let me see 
the production. Unless it is a great failure, I 
will give it a chance.' 

*' I did, and he published the book, now for- 
gotten. * Look Before You Leap,' I called it. 
Not long afterward, Mr. Bentley died. His son, 
the late George Bentley, was especially friendly 
to me, and so I was launched." — London Letter 
in Providence yournal. 

Balzac. — Balzac once promised Lirieux, the 
manager of the Odeon theatre in Paris, a five- 
act drama, "The Springs of Quinola." He 
was so busy with other work, however, that not 
till he had been long and urgently importuned 
did he promise to read his piece to the com- 
pany the next week. The company gathered 
about him on the day appointed and he read 
his five-act play fluently through to the end. 
Lirieux was enthusiastic, ran up to shake hands 
with the great writer, and turned over the pages 
of the manuscript, whose contents had pleased 
him mightily. But what was this 1 There were 
only four acts. The last pages of the manu- 
script were blank. In surprise, the manager 
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asked what it all meant. Balzac smiled and 
admitted that he had not yet written out the 
fifth act, but declared that hfe had it as clearly 
in his head as if it already stood on paper. 
** And," continued the poet, merrily, " I have 
in the same head two more outcomes of the 
plot in case the one I just read did n*t please 
you ! " — Chicago News, 

Franklin. — When Benjamin Franklin was not 
much more than twelve years old he was inden- 
tured to his brother James as an apprentice in 
the printing business. He was a book-loving 
boy, and this occupation brought him fre- 
quent opportunities to borrow and read good 
books. Among them was a volume containing 
.some of the celebrated essays of the Spectator^ 
none of which he had ever seen before. He 
purchased the book and read the essays again 
and again with such admiration that the desire to 
write in liieir style took full possession of him. 
To teach himself how to do this, he took some 
of the papers and made short notes of the sen- 
timents in each sentence. These he laid by for 
a few days, and then, without booking at the 
book, tried to complete the papers again by ex- 
pressing each sentiment at length, in the most 
suitable words that occurred to him. Then he 
compared his Spectator \i\\\\ the other, discov- 
ered some of his faults and corrected them. 
To acquire the habit of appropriate and skillful 
arrangement of his thoughts in composing, he 
sometimes jumbled his collection of notes into 
confusion, and when their original order had 
been forgotten he would arrange them accord- 
ing to his own judgment and write them out in 
full, in the fittest language he could draw from 
his own store. By copying the best composi- 
tions he could find without the punctuation, 
waiting to forget, and then punctuating as he 
thought required, he learned that part of the 
writer's art. By persevering in similar prac- 
tices he laid the foundation for his admirable 
style as a writer, and prepared himself to do 
excellent service with his pen during the long 
and eventful life that lay before \\\m,^ Boston 
Beacon, 

Grand. — I seriously began to write in Nor- 
wich in the late '70's, and much of this work, 
carefully selected and refurbished, has appeared 



in " The Heavenly Twins " and " Ideala." The 
"Heavenly Twins'* was written round "The 
Tenor and the Boy," which is now a section of 
it, and which no publisher or magazine editor 
would look at, but which I have since been 
entreated by critics, publishers, and friends to 
publish as a separate piece. Both "Ideala' 
and " The Tenor and the Boy " were written 
in Lancashire, when I was about twenty-three 
to twenty-five. I- think I found myself in 
" Ideala" — that the scheme of art on which I 
write (as in distinction to the formal schemes 
essayed in my work when written along deriva- 
tive forms ) came to me in " Ideala." 

I suffered terribly from want of encourage- 
ment; it was a black time. I was thrown back 
for years. No publisher would take my work. 
The only publisher that foresaw success was 
George Allen, at Corpington. His little letter 
gave me more hope and more literary life than 
any other I received in those days. They were, 
indeed, dreary days; but Mr. Allen's letter 
shines like a lamp among them. However, it 
was a lamp with an ugly shutter, for his accept- 
ance of " Ideala " was dependent on the ap- 
proval of Mr. Ruskin. I felt elated that the 
decision should rest on a man for whose work 
I had a passionate admiration — much of whose 
work I knew by heart. I was steeped in ad- 
miration of his theory of chivalry, of man- 
hood, of beauty, of art. But Ruskin did not 
care for me, and refused to give me any chance 
in life. For seven years the book lay in a 
drawer — the book that was to make me! 
Think what seven years means! And the 
young folks fret because they are not famous 
at nineteen. 

However, to get back to my literary life; 
"Ideala "was put away in a drawer and left 
there for years, and I wrote other works. It 
was several years afterward that, in running 
over my manuscripts one morning, I glanced 
through "Ideala," and finding my first estimate 
of it little lowered by the increased knowledge 
of art, I determined to print it myself. It was 
printed in the press of a provincial newspaper 
in Lancashire and published. It made, to me, 
an astounding literary sensation. The critics 
of the more literary type either attacked or 
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praised it; but, whatever their attitude, they 
treated it seriously and largely. The book 
was so utterly away from all ordinary lines, 
was so devoid of story, as such, and so little 
dependent upon incident, that I was a little 
astonished, but much surprised and delighted, 
at its success. That success had, however, 
two marked results that I had not foreseen. 
One was that it made me doubly careful with 
my workmanship; the other that although it 
was rather a success among literary than 
among ordinary people, the doors of the maga- 
zines were as close shut against me as if 
I had written nothing. It was rather dis- 
heartening, and I have never been able to 
understand it ; but perhaps it did me good, for 
it prevented me from writing slovenly stuff 
from sheer youthful indiscretion. " Ideala " 
came out at a time when conditions were 
changing in the publishing world ; the door of 
the printing house has since been widely thrown 
open to all. Finding the conditions for writing 
in the country against me, I now came up to 
London, chiefly in some vague hope that it 
would bring me in closer touch with the literary 
world. I buried myself in my work, avoided 
society as much as I could, and wrote " The 
Heavenly Twins." During the writing of it I 
also tried one or two short stories, which, as I 
have said, I had the greatest difficulty in pub- 
lishing. 

" The Heavenly Twins " finished, I was flung 
back into despair again by the refusal of Bent- 
ley to publish it ; he had in the mean time taken 
up "Ideala.'* The weary round began again; 
nearly every publisher was tried — certainly 
every large house. The book was rejected 
everywhere. Some of them kept it an uncon- 
scionable time, a cruel thing to do. On coming 
to London I had the benefit of the help of one 
of my stepsons, who had left the army and 
settled down to an artistic and literary career, 
and of my son, who had gone on the stage. 
We decided to print the book ourselves, and 
we did so. It was during the negotiations 
with regard to getting a publisher's name on 
the cover that the book went to Mr. Heineman, 
and from the moment it entered his office the 
tide seemed to turn. His reader reported 



enthusiastically on it, — foretold almost to a 
nicety what would happen, — and Mr. Heineman 
took over the whole risk, and brought it out 
with a success which established me in the 
calling of letters. When I get pathetic letters 
from young men and women of eighteen to 
twenty-three about the hardness of the world 
and its unkindness to their genius, I sometimes 
wonder in what spirit they would have faced 
the years of baffling neglect which I did, grimly, 
silent of complaint. — Autobiographical Sketch 
in Mainly about People^ London, 

Harte. — Harte*s first literary work was done 
in San Francisco, after he had tried his hand 
at school teaching in the interior of the state, 
and had ventured tentatively in other casual 
pursuits, as was the manner of all the Argo. 
nauts of those days. In 1863, while he was 
setting type in the office of the Golden Era^ a 
literary weekly paper of some local renown, he 
offered to the editors, with much diffidence, oc- 
casional contributions, which he had already 
set up in his composing stick. They were 
short and unambitious, but they were so highly 
approved by the managers of the paper that 
the young author was encouraged to offer 
more of the same sort. A year later Harte ac- 
cepted a writing engagement on the staff of 
the Californiany another literary weekly, then 
edited by Charles Henry Webb, better known 
to old Californians by his pen name of "John 
Paul." Harte became editor of this newspaper 
in 1865, when Mr. Webb relinquished its man- 
agement. Another contributor to the columns 
of the Californian was Samuel L. Clemens, 
who was then making his first essays in com- 
position under the since famous sobriquet of 
"Mark Twain." Like Goldsmith's parson, 
who was counted "passing rich with forty 
pounds a year," these two young writers were 
well content with a compensation that would 
now be regarded by either of them with 
amused contempt. In the Californian Harte 
printed nothing more ambitious than bits of 
verse and slight local sketches in prose. The 
titles of some of these were "Side-Walkings," 
" On a Balcony," and " A Boy's Dog." Nearly 
all of them, I think, were hunted up and re- 
printed in more enduring form when Harte had 
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become a celebrated author. His celebrity 
gave these trifles an importance which he never 
dreamed they would acquire. 

Harte always manifested in his work that 
fastidiousness in choice of words which has 
characterized hin^ ever since. It was humor* 
ously complained of him that he filled the 
newspaper-office waste-baskets with his re- 
jected manuscripts and produced next to 
nothing for the printer. Once, assigned to the 
task of writing an obituary article that was not 
to exceed ** two stickfuls " in length, he actu- 
ally tilled a waste-basket with fragments of 
" copy " which he tore up before he produced 
the requisite amount of matter. Going into 
my own editorial room early one forenoon, I 
found Harte at my desk, writing a little note 
to make an appointmeht with me to dine to- 
gether later in the day. Seeing me, he started 
up with the remark that my early arrival at the 
office would obviate the necessity of his finish- 
ing the note which he was writing, and which 
be tore up as he spoke. When, this little 
matter settled, Harte had gone out, crumbling 
in his hand the fragments of his unfinished 
note, I chanced to look into my waste-basket 
and saw a litter of paper carrying Harte*s fa- 
miliar handwriting, and turning over the basket 
with quiet amusement, I discovered that he had 
left there the rejected manuscript of no less 
than three summonses, which any other man 
would have disposed of in something like this 
order: "Dear Brooks; We will dine to- 
gether at Louis Dingeon's at 6.30 to-night. " 
— Noah Brooks^ in the July Century. 

Tennyson. — I remember Tennyson saying 
one day, when he was sitting smoking by the 
fire, that that was his greatest time for inspira- 
tion. " But I seldom write down anything, " he 
added. "Thousands of lines float up this 
chimney. '* Do you know how he came to 
write his beautiful "Crossing the Bar"? He 
had been very ill, and one day, when convales- 
cent, he was sitting grumbling. Suddenly his 
nurse said to him j " You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself, Mr. Tennyson; you ought to be 
expressing your gratitude for your recovery 
from a very bad illness by giving us something^ 
by giving it to the world. " He went out and 



straightway wrote "Crossing the Bar," and 
brought it to the nurse as a peace offering. 
— London News, 

Ward. — When Mrs. Humphry Ward is writ- 
ing a novel her household is distinctly aware of 
the fact. She retires into the country and 
shuts herself in from the larger world ; her 
meals are sent to her room, and her little world 
revolves silently, methodically and usefully. 
When the novel is completed, the novelist, her 
children and her husband, the lecturer, start for 
Italy, where they have a family reunion and 
renew each other's acquaintance. — Saturday 
Evening Post. 

Zangwill. — It is is not generally known that 
the author and playwright, Israel Zangwill, had 
a hard struggle with adversity before he 
achieved fame. Born in the Ghetto, of very 
poor parents — they were immigrants — he 
received his education at the Jews' free school 
in Spitalfields, where he rose to be a teacher 
at the same time that he graduated and took 
high honors in philosophy at the University of 
London. The amount of hard work that he 
got through at the free high school was extra- 
ordinary. His days were spent in the exhaus- 
tive labor of teaching large, unruly classes; 
his nights were divided between studying for 
his degree and writing for the press. Until he 
was 21 he never knew what it was to spend an 
idle hour. He was a poor youth, unknown and 
absolutely friendl^s, when in collaboration 
with another free-school teacher he produced 
"The Premier and the Painter." The work 
was full of clever wit and sparkling epigram 
and appeared under the pseudonym of " Free- 
man Bell. " It was well spoken of and 
acheived a certain measure of success. The 
two teachers now entered into literary partner- 
ship, contributing under their joint title 
sketches and stories to the St. yamts Gastitti. 
One day the editor of the journal wrote to offer 
" Freeman Bell " regular work, and asked him 
to present himself at the office. As it was 
impossible for two men to divide a post of the 
kind between them, the situation thus created 
was an awkward one ; Mr. Zangwill sent the 
other half of " Freeman Bell " to represent 
them both, and from that time until almost the 
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other day Zangwiirs clever associate — who 
now edits and partly owns two important Eng- 
lish weeklies — was known in the journalistic 
world by the pseudonym that originally belonged 
to two men. — Bangor Whig, 

Zola. — "You know," said M.Zola to are- 
cent interviewer, "that I am, above all things, a 
worker, an observer. I took advantage of my 
forced residence in England to glean as many 
facts as I could about the industrial conditions 
of the country, and my notes on the subject 
will form the basis of a future volume. Indus- 
trial questions have always interested me in- 
tensely." — Columbus Dispatch, 
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Thb Stolen Story and Othbr Nbwspapbr Storibs. By 
Jesse Lynch Williams. 291 pp. Cloth, $1.25. New York : 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1899. 

Mr. Williams has had practical experience as 
a newspaper man, and his stories of newspaper 
life are written from the inside. They picture 
various phases in the life of the New York 
reporter, and besides being full of excitement 
and dramatic interest, they show to outsiders 
how newspaper work is done. ** The Stolen 
Story," " The New Reporter," " Mrs. H. Har- 
rison Wells's Shoes," "The Great Secretary 
of State Interview," "The City Editor's Con- 
science," and " The Cub Reporter " were first 
published in magazine form, but they have all 
been revised, and in some cases changed or 
added to, before the present publication. 
" The Old Reporter " was written expressly 
for the book, with a view to rounding out the 
whole subject and showing just what is the 
effect upon character of the news-gathering 
and news-writing depicted in the previous 
stories. The great American newspaper novel 
yet remains to be written. These stories show 
that Mr. Williams is well qualified to under- 
take the task. 

Cassbll's National Library. No. 306 — The Rivals and 
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These new numbers in the new series of 
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of the collection. They are handy little vol- 
umes, well printed on good paper, and one of 
them costs only as much as two trashy Sun- 
day newspapers. 
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Qement K. Shorter. Reprinted from Contemporary Review 
in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) for July. 

RuDYARD Kipling. A biographical sketch. Charles Eliot 
. Norton. McClure^s ( 13 c. ) for July. 

A Thbory of thb Drama. Ferris Greenslet. Forum 
(38 c. ) for July. 

Thb Crbbd of Thomas Hardy. Illustrated. James 
Main Dixon. American Illuttrated Methodist Magazine 
\ ( 13 c.) for July. 

RuDYARD Kipling. With portrait. J. Tallman Pitcher. 
Methodist Magazine ( 23 c. ) for June. 

Mrs. Mary Wright Sbwall. With portrait. Success 

• ( 8c. ) for June 3. 

Edward Atkinson. With portrait. M. E. Heunesey. 

• Collier's Weekly (13 c.) for June 3. 

Robert Louis Stbvbnson. H. B. Baildon. Reprinted 
: from Englische Studien in Living Age ( 18 c. ) for June 10. 

Thb Alps in Litbraturb. Reprinted from the Speaker in 
. Living Age ( 18 c ) for June 17. 

Woman in Translation. Harper's Bazar ( 13 c. ) for 
June 17. 

Albany Library School. Illustrated. Corinne R. 
Stocker Horton. Harper* s Bazar ( 13 c. ) for June 24. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



Dr. and Mrs. S. Weir Mitchell are at their 
'Bar Harbor home. Dr. Mitchell is taking his 
outing very quietly, and resting completely 
' from his literary work. 

Harper & Brothers and the Doubleday & 
McClure Company have formed an alliance. 

The report that President Finley of Knox 
College would soon succeed Henry M. Alden 
as editor of Harper^s Magazine is denied by 
the publishers of the magazine. 

Lippincotfs Magazine starts on an entirely 
new career with the July number. 

The Christian Mirror (Portland, Me.) — 
not the Christian Union^ as the June Writer 
had it — has been con«»olidated with the Con- 
gregationalist of Boston. 

The biographical sketch of Rudyard Kipling 
by Professor Charles Eliot Norton \n McClure'' s 
Magazine for July is the only sketch of Mr. 
Kipling's life that has been written by his 
authority. 



The Religious Review of Reviews says that 
Rev. Lach Szyrma, of London, a devout Epis- 
copalian clergyman, is seriously agitating the 
founding of an order of journalists, which is to 
be placed under the special protection of the 
Apostle St. Paul. 

"Advertising the Climax," "Why Have We 
No Satire ? " and " The Revolution as a Theme 
for Novelists " are three topics discussed in 
the Contributors* Club of the July Atlantic, 

The July Century is a story-teller*s number, 
and is novel in its make-up, not only because 
it has a large amount of original fiction by ten 
living story-writers, but because it contains 
also articles on seven of the world's most fa- 
mous makers of fiction, only two of whom are 
living. In only one or two cases do these ar- 
ticles consist of criticism. In most cases they 
are new material concerning the writers men- 
tioned. 

A new feature has been added to Collier^s 
Weekly — a collection of short articles, under 
the head " From Week to Week," covering 
the latest interesting news of the world* 

Demoresfs Magazine ( New York ) for July 
has portraits of these nine editors: Henry 
Mills Alden, Harper's Monthly; Edward Liv- 
ermore Burlingame, Scribner's Magazines 
Richard Watson Gilder, the Century; William 
Jay Youmans, the Popular Science Monthly; 
Albert Shaw, the Review of Reviews ; David 
A. Munro, the North American Review ( now 
succeeded by G. B. M. Harvey); Frank A. 
Munsey, Munsey's Magazine ; Samuel S. Mc- 
Clure, McClure* s Magazine ; and John Brisben 
Walker, the Cosmopolitan, 

The Stevenson letters in the July Scribner^s 
were written from " Skerryvore," and contain 
several to Henry James on the art of fiction, 
upon which these two eminent novelists held 
divergent views. 

Philip H. Savage died in Boston June 4, 
aged thirty-one. 

Augustin Daly died in Paris June 7, aged 
sixty-one. 

Mrs. Emma Dorothy Eliza Nevitte South- 
worth died in Washington, D. C, June 30, aged 
eighty years. 
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THE ART OF FICTION.* 



I desire, this evening, to consider Fiction as 
one of the Fine Arts. In order to do this, and 
before doing it, I have first to advance certain 
propositions. They are not new, they are not 
likely to be disputed, and yet they have never 
been so generally received as to form part, 
so to speak, of the national mind. These 
propositions are three, though the last two 
directly spring from the first. They are : — 

1. That Fiction is an Art in every way worthy 
to be called the sister and the equal of the Arts 
of Painting, Sculpture, Music, and Poetry; 
that is to say, her field is as boundless, her 
possibilities as vast, her excellences as worthy 
of admiration, as may be claimed for any of 
her sister Arts. 

2. That it is an Art, which, like them, is 
governed and directed by general laws; and 
that these laws may be laid down and taught 
with as much precision and exactness as the 
laws of harmony, perspective, and proportion. 

3. That, like the other Fine Arts, Fiction is 
so far removed from the mere mechanical arts, 
that no laws or rules whatever can teach it to 
those who have not already been endowed with 
the natural and necessary gifts. 

These are the three propositions which I 
have to discuss. It follows as a corollary and 
evident deduction that, these propositions once 

•A lecture delivered at the Royal Institution, April 25, 1884. 



adrtiftlfed, those who follow and profess the 
Art of Fiction must be recognized as artists, in 
the strictest sense of the word, just as much as 
those who have delighted and elevated man- 
kind by music and painting; and that the great 
Masters of Fiction must be placed on the same 
level as the great Masters in the other Arts. 
In other words, I mean that where the highest 
point, or what seems the highest point, possible 
in this Art is touched, the man who has 
reached it is one of the world's greatest men. 

I cannot suppose that there are any in this 
room who would refuse to admit these proposi- 
tions ; on the contrary, they will seem to most 
here self-evident; yet the application of theory 
to practice, of principle to persons, may be 
more difficult. For instance, so boundless is 
the admiration for great Masters such as 
Raphael or Mozart, that if one were to pro- 
pose that Thackeray should be placed beside 
them, on the same level, and as an equal, there 
would be felt by most a certain shock. I am 
not suggesting that the art of Thackeray is to be 
compared with that of Raphael, or that there 
is any similarity in the work of the two men: 
I only say that. Fiction being one Art, and 
Painting another and a sister Art, those who 
attain the highest possible distinction in either 
are equal. 

Let us, however, go outside this room, 
among the multitudes by whom a novelist has 
never been considered an artist at all. To 
them the claim that a great novelist should 
be considered to occupy the same level as a 
great musician, a great painter, or a great poet, 
would appear at first a thing ludicrous and even 
painful. Consider for a moment how the 
world at large regards the novelist. He is, in 
their eyes, a person who tells stories, just as 
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they used to regard the actor as a man who 
tumbled on the stage to make the audience 
laugh, and a musician as a man who fiddled to 
make the people dance. This is the old way 
of thinking, and most people think first as they 
have been taught to think ; and next as they see 
others think. It is, therefore, quite easy to 
understand why the art of novel-writing has 
always been, by the general mass, undervalued. 
First, while the leaders in every other branch of 
Art, in every department of Science, and in every 
kind of profession, receive their share of the 
ordinary national distinctions, no one ever 
hears of honors being bestowed upon novelists. 
Neither Thackeray nor Dickens was ever, so 
far as I know, offered a peerage ; neither King, 
Queen, nor Prince in any country throughout 
the whole world takes the least notice of them. 
I do not say they would be any the better for 
this kind of recognition, but its absence clearly 
proves, to those who take their opinions from 
others, that they are not a class at all worthy 
of special honor. Then, again, in the modern 
craze which exists for every kind of art — so 
that we meet everywhere, in every household, 
amateur actors, painters, etchers, sculptors, 
modelers, musicians, and singers, all of them 
serious and earnest in their aims — amateur 
novelists alone regard their Art as one which 
is learned by intuition. Thirdly, novelists are 
not associated as are painters; they hold no 
annual exhibitions, dinners, or conversazioni ; 
they put no letters after their name ; they have 
no President or Academy ; and they do not 
themselves seem desirous of being treated as 
followers of a special Art. I do not say that 
they are wrong, or that much would be gained 
for Art if all the novelists of England were in- 
vited to court and created into a Royal Acad- 
emy. But I do say that for these three reasons 
it is easy to understand how the world at large 
does not even suspect that the writing of novels 
is one of the Fine Arts, and why they regard 
the story-teller with a sort of contempt. It is, 
I acknowledge, a kindly contempt — even an 
affectionate contempt; it is the contempt which 
the practical man feels for the dreamer, the 
strong man for the weak, the man who can do 
for the man who can only look on and talk. 
The general — the Philistine — view of the 



Profession is, first of all, that it is not one 
which a scholar and a man of serious views 
should take up : the telling of stories is incon- 
sistent with a well-balanced mind; to be a 
teller of stories disqualifies one from a hearing 
on important subjects. At this very day there 
are thousands of living people who will never 
understand how the author of "Coningsby" 
and "Vivian Grey" can possibly be regarded 
as a serious statesman — all the Disraeli litera- 
ture, even to the comic cartoons, expresses 
the popular sentiment that a novelist must not 
presume to call himself a statesman : the in- 
tellect of a novelist, it is felt, if he have any 
intellect at all, which is doubtful, must be one 
of the most frivolous and lightest kind; how 
can a man whose mind is always full of the 
loves of Corydon and Amaryllis be trusted to 
form an opinion on practical matters ? When 
Thackeray ventured to contest the city of Ox- 
ford, we know what happened. He thought his 
failure was because the people of Oxford had 
never even heard of him ; I think otherwise. 
I think it was because it was whispered from 
house to house and was carried from shop to 
shop, and was mentioned in the vestry, that 
this fellow from London, who asked for their 
votes, was nothing but a common novelist. 

With these people must not be confounded 
another class, not so large, who are prepared 
to admit that Fiction is in some qualified sense 
an Art ; but they do this as a concession to the 
vanity of its followers, and are by no means 
prepared to allow that it is an Art of the 
first rank. How can that be an Art, they 
might ask, which has no lecturers or teachers, 
no school or college or Academy, no recog- 
nized rules, no text-books, and is not taught in 
any University? Even the German Uni- 
versities, which teach everything else, do not 
have Professors of Fiction, and not one single 
novelist, so far as I know, has ever pretended 
to teach his mystery, or spoken of it as a thing 
which may be taught. Clearly therefore, they 
would go on to argue, such art as is required 
for the making and telling of a story can and 
must be mastered without study, because no 
materials exist for the student's use. It may 
even, perhaps, be acquired unconsciously or by 
imitation. This view, I am sorry to say, 
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largely prevails among the majority of those 
who try their chance in the field of fiction* 
Any one, they think, can write a novel ; there- 
fore, why not sit down and write one ? I would 
not willingly say one word which might dis- 
courage those who are attracted to this branch 
of literature ; on the contrary, I would en- 
•courage them in every possible way. One de- 
sires, however, that they should approach their 
work at the outset with the same serious and 
•earnest appreciation of its importance and its 
difficulties with which they undertake the 
study of music and painting. I would wish, in 
short, that from the very beginning their minds 
should be fully possessed with the knowledge 
that Fiction is an Art, and, like all other Arts, 
that it is governed by certain laws, methods, 
■and rules, which it is their first business to 
•learn. 

It is then, first and before all, a real Art. It 
is the oldest, because it was known and prac- 
ticed long before Painting and her sisters 
were in existence or even thought of; it is 
older than any of the Muses from whose com- 
pany she who tells stories has hitherto been 
excluded; it is the most widely spread, because 
in no race of men under the sun is it unknown, 
«ven though the stories may be always the 
same, and handed down from generation to 
generation in the same form ; it is the most re- 
ligious of all the Arts, because in every age 
until the present the lives, exploits, and suf- 
ferings of gods, goddesses, saints, and heroes 
have been the favorite theme ; it has always 
been the most popular, because it requires 
neither culture, education, nor natural genius 
to understand and listen to a story; it is the 
■most moral, because the world has always been 
taught whatever little morality it possesses by 
way of story, fable, apologue, parable, and 
allegory. It commands the widest influence, 
because it can be carried easily and every- 
where, into regions where pictures are never 
■seen and music is never heard; it is the 
greatest teaching power, because its lessons 
are most readily apprehended and understood. 
All this, which might have been said thousands 
of years ago, may be said to-day with even 
greater force and truth. That world which 
exists not, but is an invention or an imitation 



— that world in which the shadows and shapes 
of men move about before our eyes as 'real as 
if they were actually living and speaking 
among us, is like a great theatre' accessible to 
all of every sort, on whose stage are enacted, 
at our own sweet will, whenever we please to 
command them, the most beautiful plays : it is, 
as every theatre should be, the school in which 
manners are learned: here the majority of 
reading mankind learn nearly all that they 
know of life and manners, of philosophy and 
art ; even of science and religion. The modern 
novel converts abstract ideas into living models ; 
it gives ideas, it strengthens faith, it preaches a 
higher morality than is seen in the actual 
world; it commands the emotions of pity, ad- 
miration, and terror; it creates and keeps alive 
the sense of sympathy; it is the universal 
teacher; it is the only book which the great 
mass of reading mankind ever do read; it is 
the only way in which people can learn what 
other men and women are like; it redeems their 
lives from dullness, puts thoughts, desires, 
knowledge, and even ambitions into their hearts: 
it teaches them to talk, and enriches their 
speech with epigrams, anecdotes and illustra- 
tions. It is an unfailing source of delight to 
millions, happily not too critical. Why, out of 
all the books taken down from the shelves of 
the public libraries, four-fifths are novels, and 
of all those that are bought nine-tenths are 
novels. Compared with this tremendous en- 
gine of popular influence, what are all the other 
Arts put together? Can we not alter the old 
maxim, and say with truth. Let him who pleases 
make the laws if I may write the novels? 

As for the field with which this Art of 
Fiction occupies itself, it is, if you please, 
nothing less than the whole of Humanity. The 
novelist studies men and women; he is con- 
cerned with their actions and their thoughts, 
their errors and their follies, their greatness 
and their meanness ; the countless forms of 
beauty and constantly varying moods to be 
seen among them ; the forces which act upon 
them ; the passions, prejudices, hopes, and fears 
which pull them this way and that. He has to 
do, above all, and before all, with men and 
women. No one, for instance, among novel- 
ists, can be called a landscape painter, or a 
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painter of sea-pieces, or a painter of fruit and 
flowers, save only in strict subordination to the 
group of characters with whom he is dealing. 
Landscape, sea, sky, and air, are merely acces- 
sories introduced in order to set off and bring 
into greater prominence the figures on the 
stage. The very first rule in Fiction is that 
the human interest must absolutely absorb 
everything else. Some writers never permit 
anything at all in their pages which shall 
divert our thoughts one moment from the 
actors. When, for instance, Charles Reade — 
Alas ! that we must say the late Charles Reade, 
for he is dead — when this great Master of 
Fiction, in his incomparable tale of the 
"Cloister and the Hearth," sends Gerard and 
Denis the Burgundian on that journey through 
France, it is with the fewest possible of words 
that he suggests the sights and persons met 
with on the way; yet, so great is the art of the 
writer, that, almost without being told, we see 
the road, a mere rough track, winding beside 
the river and along the valleys; we see the 
silent forests where lurk the rouiiers and the 
robbers, the cut-throat inn, the merchants, 
peasants, beggars, soldiers who go riding by; 
the writer does not pause in his story to tell us 
of all this, but yet we feel it — by the mere 
action of the piece and the dialogue we are 
compelled to see the scenery: the life of the 
fifteenth century passes before us, with hardly 
a word to picture it, because it is always kept 
in the background, so as not to interfere with 
the central figure of the young clerk journey- 
ing to Rome. 

The human interest in Fiction, then, must 
come before aught else. It is of this world, 
wholly of this world. It might seem at first 
as if the limitation of this Art to things human 
placed it on a lower level than the Arts of 
Painting and Music. That, however, is not so. 
The stupendous subjects which were under- 
taken by the old Italian painters are, it is true, 
beyond the power of Fiction to attempt. It 
may be questioned whether they are not also, 
according to modern ideas, beyond the legiti- 
mate scope of painting. Certainly, just as 
there is nothing in the whole of creation more 
worthy of being studied and painted than the 
human face and form, so there is nothing more 



worthy of representation than men and women 
in action and in passion. The ancient poet 
placed the gods themselves upon the stage 
with the Furies and the Fates. Then we had 
the saints, confessors, and martyrs. We next 
descended to kings and great lords; in our 
times painter, poet, and novelist alike are con- 
tented with plain humanity, whether crowned 
or in rags. What picture, let us ask, what 
picture ever painted of angels and blessed 
souls, even if they are mounting the hill on 
which stands the Four Square City of the 
jasper wall, is able to command our interest 
and sympathy more profoundly than the simple 
and faithful story, truly and faithfully told, of a 
lover and his mistress ? 

It is, therefore, the especial characteristic of 
this Art, that, since it deals exclusively with 
men and women, it not only requires of its 
followers, but also creates in readers, that sen- 
timent which is destined to be a most mighty 
engine in deepening and widening the civiliza- 
tion of the world. We call it Sympathy, but it 
means a great deal more than was formerly un- 
derstood by the word. It means, in fact, what 
Professor Seeley once called the Enthusiasm of 
Humanity, and it first appeared, I think, about 
a hundred and fifty years ago, when the modern 
novel came into existence. You will find it, 
for instance, conspicuous for its absence in 
Defoe. The modern Sympathy includes not 
only the power to pity the sufferings of others, 
but also that of understanding their very souls; 
it is the reverence for man, the respect for his 
personality, the recognition of his individuality, 
and the enormous value of the one man, the 
perception of one man's relation to another, 
his duties and responsibilities. Through the 
strength of this newly-born faculty, and aided 
by the guidance of a great artist, we are en- 
abled to discern the real indestructible man 
beneath the rags and filth of a common cast- 
away, and the possibilities of the meanest 
gutter-child that steals in the streets for its 
daily bread. Surely that is a wonderful Art 
which endows the people — all the people — 
with this power of vision and of feeling. Paint- 
ing has not done it, and could never do it; 
Painting has done more for nature than for 
humanity. Sculpture could not do it, because 
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it deals with situation and form rather than 
action. Music cannot do it, because Music (if 
I understand rightly) appeals especially to the 
individual concerning himself and his own as- 
pirations. Poetry alone is the rival of Fiction, 
and in this respect it takes a lower place, not 
because Poetry fails to teach and interpret, but 
because Fiction is, and must always be, more 
popular. 

Again, this Art teaches, like the others, by 
suppression and reticence. Out of the great 
procession of Humanity, the Com^die Humaine 
which the novelist sees passing ever before 
his eyes, single figures detach themselves one 
after the other, to be questioned, examined, and 
received or rejected. This process goes on 
perpetually. Humanity is so vast a field that 
to one who goes about watching men and wo- 
men, and does not sit at home and evolve 
figures out of inner consciousness, there is 
not, and can never be, any end or limit to the 
freshness and interest of these figures. It is 
the work of the artist to select the figures, to 
suppress, to copy, to group, and to work up the 
incidents which each one offers. The daily 
life of the world is not dramatic — it is monot- 
onous; the novelist makes it dramatic by his 
silences, his suppressions, and his exaggera- 
tions. No one, for example, in fiction behaves 
quite in the same way as in real life ; as, on the 
stage, if an actor unfolds and reads a letter, the 
simple action is done with an exaggeration of 
gesture which calls attention to the thing and 
to its importance; so in romance, while nothing 
should be allowed which does not carry on the 
story, so everything as it occurs must be accent- 
uated and yet deprived of needless accessory 
details. The gestures of the characters at an 
important juncture, their looks, their voices, 
may all be noted if they help to impress the 
situation. Even the weather, the wind and the 
rain, with some writers, have been made to 
emphasize a mood or a passion of a heroine. 
To know how to use these aids artistically is to 
the novelist exactly what to the actor is the 
right presentation of a letter, the handing of a 
chair, even the removal of a glove. 

A third characteristic of Fiction, which 
should alone be sufficient to give it a place 
among the noblest forms of Art, is that, like 



Poetry, Painting, and Music, it becomes a 
vehicle, not only for the best thoughts of the 
writer, but also for those of the reader, so that 
a novelist may write truthfully and faithfully, 
but simply, and yet be understood in a far 
fuller and nobler sense than was present to his 
own mind. This power is the very highest gift 
of the poet. He has a vision and sees a thing 
clearly, yet perhaps afar off ; another who reads 
him is enabled to get the same vision, to see 
the same thing, yet closer and more distinctly. 
For a lower intellect thus to lead and instruct 
a higher is surely a very great gift, and granted 
only to the highest forms of Art. And this it 
is which Fiction of the best kind does for its 
readers. It is, however, only another way of 
saying that Truth in Fiction produces effects 
similar to those produced by Truth in every 
other Art. 

So far, then, I have showed that this Art of 
Fiction is the most ancient of all Arts and the 
most popular; that its field is the whole of 
humanity ; that it creates and develops that 
sympathy which is a kind of second sight ; that, 
like all other Arts, its function is to select, to 
suppress, and to arrange; that it suggests as 
well as narrates. More might be said — a 
great deal more — but enough has been said to 
show that in these, the leading characteristics 
of any Art, Fiction is on exactly the same level 
as her sisters. Let me only add that in this 
Art, as in the others, there is, and will be 
always, whatever has been done already, some- 
thing new to discover, something new to ex- 
press, something new to describe. Surgeons 
dissect the body, and account for every bone 
and every nerve, so that the body of one man, 
considered as a collection of bones and nerves, 
is so far exactly like the body of another man. 
But the mind of man cannot be so exhausted: 
it yields discoveries to every patient student ; 
it is absolutely inexhaustible ; it is to every one 
a fresh and virgin field: and the most success- 
ful investigator leaves regions and tracts for 
his successor as vast as those he has himself 
gone over. Perhaps, after all, the greatest 
Psychologist is not the metaphysician, but the 
novelist. 

We come next to speak of the Laws which 
govern this Art. I mean those general rules 
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and principles which must necessarily be ac- 
quired by every writer of Fiction before he can 
even hope for success. Rules will not make a 
man a novelist, any more than a knowledge of 
grammar makes a man know a language, or a 
knowledge of musical science makes a man 
able to play an instrument. Yet the Rules 
must be learned. And, in speaking of them, 
one is compelled, so close is the connection 
between the sister Arts, to use not only the 
same terms, but also to adopt the same rules, 
as those laid down by painters for their 
students. If these Laws appear self-evident, 
it is a proof that the general principles of the 
Art are well understood. Considering, how- 
ever, the vast quantity of bad, inartistic work 
which is every week laid before the public, 
one is inclined to think that a statement 
of these principles may not be without use- 
fulness. 

First, and before everything else, there is the 
Rule that everything in Fiction which is in- 
vented and is not the result of personal experi- 
ence and observation is worthless. In some 
other Arts, the design may follow any lines 
which the designer pleases : it may be fanciful, 
unreal, or grotesque ; but in modern Fiction, 
whose sole end, aim, and purpose is to portray 
humanity and human character, the design 
must be in accordance with the customs and 
general practice of living men and women 
under any proposed set of circumstances and 
conditions. That is to say, the characters 
must be real, and such as might be met with 
in actual life, or, at least, the natural develop- 
ments of such people as any of us might meet ; 
their actions must be natural and consistent; 
the conditions of place, of manners, and 
of thought must be drawn from personal 
observation. To take an extreme case: a 
young lady brought up in a quiet country vil- 
lage should avoid descriptions of garrison life ; 
a writer whose friends and personal ex- 
periences belong to what we call the lower 
middle class should carefully avoid introducing 
his characters into Society; a South-country- 
man would hesitate before attempting to re- 
produce the North-country accent. This is a 
very simple Rule, but one to which there 
shp})]^ be no exception — never to go beyond 



your own experience.* Remember that most 
of the people who read novels, and know 
nothing about the art of writing them, recognize 
before any other quality that of fidelity: the 
greatness of a novelist they measure chiefly by 
the knowledge of the world displayed in his 
pages; the highest praise they can bestow 
upon him is that he has drawn the story to the 
life. It is exactly the same with a picture. If 
you go to the Academy any day, and listen to 
the comments of the crowd, which is a very in- 
structive thing to do, and one recommended to 
young no^^elists, you will presently become 
aware that the only thing they look for in a 
picture is the story which it tells, and therefore 
the fidelity with which it is presented on the 
canvas. Most of the other qualities of the pic- 
ture, and of the novel as well, all that has to do 
with the technique, escape the general observer. 
This being so, the first thing which has to be 
acquired is the art of description. It seems 
easy to describe; any one, it seems, can set 
down what he sees. But consider. How much 
does he see.'* There is everywhere, even in a 
room, such a quantity of things to be seen : 
far, far more in field and hedge, in moun- 

* It has been objected to this Rule, that if followed, it would 
entirely shut out the historical novel. Not at all. The in- 
terest of the historical novel, as of any other novel, depends 
upon the experience and knowledge which the writen has of 
humanity, men and women being pretty much alike in all ages. 
It is not the setting that we regard, so much as the acting of 
the characters The setting in an historical novel ia very often 
absurd, incorrect, and incongruous ; but the human- interest^, 
the skill and knowledge of character shown by the writer, may 
make us forget the errors of the setting. Fop instance, " Ro<^ 
mola ** is undoubtedly a great novel, not because it contains a 
true, and therefore valuable, reproduction 06 Florentine life in< 
the time of the early Renaissance, for it does not ; nor because 
it gives us the ideas of the age, for it doe»not; the characters, 
especially that of the heroine, beirg full of nineteenth cen> 
tury ideas : but it is great as a study of character. On the 
other hand, in the "Cloister and the Hearth" we do really 
have a description of the time and its ideas, taken bodily, 
sometimes almost literally, fcom. the pages of the man wha 
most truly represents them— Erasmus. So that here is a rule 
for the historical novelist — when he must describe, he must 
borrow. If it be objected!, again, that he may do the same 
thing with contemporary life, I reply that he may, if he please, 
but be will mosi assurtdly be found out \\\xo\x^ some blunder, 
omission, or confusioo caused by ignorance. No doubt the 
same blunders are perpetrated by the historical novelist ; but 
these are not so readily found out except by an archaeologist. 
Of course, one who desires to reproduce a time gone by would 
not go to the poets, the divines, the historians, so much as to 
the familiar literature, the letters, comedies, tales, essayists^ 
and newspapers. 
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tain and in forest and beside the stream, are 
there countless things to be seen ; the un- 
practiced eye sees nothing, or next to nothing. 
Here is a tree, here is a flower, there is sun- 
shine lying on the hill. But to the observant 
and trained eye, the intelligent eye, there lies 
before him everywhere an inexhaustible and 
bewildering mass of things to see. Remem- 
ber how Mr. Jefferies s\ts down in a coppice 
with his eyes wide open to see what the rest of 
us never dreamed of looking for. Long before 
he has half finished telling us what he has seen 

— behold ! a volume, and one of the most de- 
lightful volumes conceivable. But, then, Mr. 
Jefferies is a profound naturalist. We cannot 
all describe after his manner; nor should we 
try, for the simple reason that descriptions of 
still life in a novel must be strictly subordi- 
nated to the human interest. But while Mr. 
Jefferies has his hedge, and ditch, and brook, 
we have our towns, our villages, and our as- 
semblies of men and women. Among them we 
must not only observe, but we must select. 
Here, then, are two distinct faculties which the 
intending novelist must acquire: viz., observa- 
tion and selection. As for the power of obser- 
vation, it may be taught to any one by the 
simple method adopted by Robert Houdin, the 
French conjuror. This method consists of 
noting down continually and remembering all 
kinds of things remarked in the course of a 
journey, a walk, or the day's business. The , 
learner must carry his note-book always with 
him, into the fields, to the theatre, into the 
streets — wherever he can watch man and his 
ways, or Nature and her ways. On his return 
home he should enter his notes in his common- 
place book. There are places where the pro- 
duction of a note-book would be embarrassing 

— say, at a dinner-party, or a street fight; yet 
the man who begins to observe will speedily be 
able to remember everything that he sees and 
hears until he can find an opportunity to note 
it down, so that nothing is lost.* The materials 
for the novelist, in short, are not in the books 

* I earnestly recummend those who desire to study this Art 
to begin by daily practice in the description of things, even 
common things, that they have observed, by reporting conver- 
sations, and by word portraits of their fnends. They will find 
that the practice gives them firmness of outline, quickness of 
observation, power of catching important details, and, as re« 



upon the shelves, but in the men and women 
he meets with everywhere ; he will find them, 
where Dickens found them, in the crowded 
streets, in trains, tramcars, and omnibuses, at 
the shop-windows, in churches and chapels: 
his materials are everywhere — there is noth- 
ing too low, nothing too high, nothing too base, 
nothing too noble, for the novelist. Humanity 
is like a kaleidoscope, which you may turn 
about and look into, but you will never get the 
same picture twice — it cannot be exhausted. 
But it may be objected, that the broad distinc- 
tive types have been long since all used. They 
have been used, but the comfort is that they can 
never be used up, and that they may be con- 
stantly used again and again. Can we ever be 
tired of them when a master hand takes one of 
them again and gives him new life? Are there 
to be no more hypocrites because we have 
already had Tartuffe and Pecksniff.? Do we 
suppose that the old miser, the young spend- 
thrift, the gambler, the adventurer, the coquette, 
the drunkard, the soldier of fortune, are never 
to reappear, because they have been handled 
already 1 As long, on the contrary, as man 
shall continue story-telling, so iong will these 
characters occur again and again, and look as 
fresh each time that they are treated by a 
master's hand as if they were newly discovered 
types. 

Fidelity, therefore, can be only assured by 
acquiring the art of observation, which further 
assists in filling the mind with stored ex- 
perience. I am quite sure that most men 
never see anything at all. I have known men 
who have even gone all round the world and seen 
nothing — no, nothing at all. Emerson says> 
very truly, that a traveler takes away nothing 
from a place except what he brought into it. 
Now, the observation of things around us is no 
part of the ordinary professional and commer- 
cial life ; it has nothing at all to do with success 
and the making of money; so that we do not 
learn to observe. Yet it is very easy to shake 
people and make them open their eyes. Some 

gards dialogue, readiness to see what is unimportant. Pre- 
liminary practice and study of this kind will also lead to the 
saving of a vast quantity of valuable material, which is only 
wasted by being prematurely worked up into a novel written 
before the elements of the Art have been acquired. 
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of us remember, for instance, the time when 
Kingsley astonished everybody with his de- 
scriptions of the wonders to be seen on the 
seashore and to be fished out of every pond in 
the field. Then all the world began to poke 
about the seaweed and to catch tritons and 
keep water-grubs in little tanks. It was only 
a fashion, and it presently died out ; but it did 
people good, because it made them understand, 
perhaps for the first time, that there really is 
a good deal more to see than meets the casual 
eye. At present the lesson which we need is 
not that the world is full of the most strange 
and wonderful creatures, all eating each other 
perpetually, but that the world is full of the 
most wonderful men and women, not one of 
whom is mean or common, but to each his own 
personality is a great and awful thing, worthy 
of the most serious study. 

There are, then, abundant materials waiting 
to be picked up by any who has the wit to see 
them lying at his feet and all around him. 
What is next required is the power of Selec- 
tion. Can this be taught.'* I think not, at 
least I do not know how, unless it is by read- 
ing. In every Art, selection requires that kind 
of special fitness for the Art which is included 
in the much-abused word Genius. In Fiction 
the power of selection requires a large share 
of the dramatic sense. Those who already 
possess this faculty will not go wrong if they 
bear in mind the simple rule that nothing 
should be admitted which does not advance 
the story, illustrate the characters, bring into 
stronger relief the hidden forces which act 
upon them, their emotions, their passions, and 
their intentions. All descriptions which 
hinder instead of helping the action, all epi- 
sodes of whatever kind, all conversation which 
does not either advance the story or illus- 
trate the characters, ought to be rigidly sup- 
pressed. 

Closely connected with selection is dramatic 
presentation. Given a situation, it should be 
the first care of the writer to present it as dra- 
matically, that is to say as forcibly, as possible. 
The grouping and setting of the picture^ the 
due subordination of description to dialogue, 
the rapidity of the action, those things which 
naturally suggest themselves to the practiced 



eye, deserve to be very carefully considered by 
the beginner. In fact, a novel is like a play : 
it may be divided into scenes and acts, tab- 
leaus and situations, separated by the end of 
the chapter instead of the drop-scene : the 
writer is the dramatist, stage-manager, scene- 
painter, actor, and carpenter, all in one ; it is 
his single business to see that none of the 
scenes flag or fall flat : he must never for one 
moment forget to consider how the piece is 
looking from the front. 

The next simple rule is that the drawing of 
each figure must be clear in outline, and, even 
if only sketched, must be sketched without 
hesitation. This can be done only when the 
writer himself sees his figures clearly. Char- 
acters in fiction do not, it must be understood, 
spring Minerva-like from the brain. They 
grow : they grow sometimes slowly, sometimes 
quickly. From the first moment of conception, 
that is to say, from the first moment of their 
being seen and caught, they grow continuously 
and almost without mental effort. If they do 
not grow and become every day clearer, they 
had better be put aside at once, and forgotten 
as soon as may be, because that is a proof that 
the author does not understand the character 
he has himself endeavored to create. To have 
on one's hands a half-created being without 
the power of finishing him must be a truly 
dreadful thing. The only way out of it is to 
kill and bury him at once. I have always 
•thought, for instance, that the figure of Daniel 
Deronda, whose portrait, blurred and uncertain 
as it is, has been drawn with the most amazing 
care and with endless touches and retouches, 
must have become at last to George Eliot a 
kind of awful veiled spectre, always in her 
brain, always seeming about to reveal his true 
features and his mind, but never doing it, so 
that to the end she never clearly perceived 
what manner of man he was, nor what was his 
real character. Of course, what the author 
cannot set down, the reader cannot understand. 
On the other hand, how possible, how capable 
of development, how real becomes a true 
figure, truly understood by the creator, and 
truly depicted 1 Do we not know what they 
would say and think under all conceivable con- 
ditions ? We can dress them as we will ; we 
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can place them in any circumstances of life: 
we can always trust them because they will 
never fail us, never disappoint us, never 
change, because we understand them so 
thoroughly. So well do we know them that 
they become our advisers, our guides, and our 
best friends, on whom we model ourselves, our 
thoughts, and our actions. The writer who 
has succeeded in drawing to the life, true, clear, 
distinct, so that all may understand, a single 
'figure of a true man or woman, has added an- 
other exemplar or warning to humanity. Noth- 
ing, then, it must be insisted upon as of the 
greatest importance, should be begun in writ- 
ing until the characters are so clear and dis- 
tinct in the brain, so well known, that they will 
act their parts, bend their dialogue, and suit 
their action to whatever situations they may 
find themselves in, if only they are becoming 
to them. Of course, clear outline drawing is 
best when it is accomplished in the fewest 
strokes, and the greater part of the figures in 
Fiction, wherein it differs from Painting, in 
which everything should be finished, require 
no more work upon them, in order to make 
them clear, than half-adozen bold, intelligible 
lines. 

As for the methods of conveying a clear un- 
derstanding of a character, they are many. 
The first and the easiest is to make it clear by 
reason of some mannerism or personal pecu- 
liarity, some trick of speech or of carriage. 
This is the worst, as may generally be said of 
the easiest way. Another easy method is to 
describe your character at length. This also 
is a bad. because a tedious, method. If, how- 
ever, you read a page or two of any good 
writer, you will discover that he first makes a 
character intelligible by a few words, and then 
allows him to reveal himself in action and dia- 
logue. On the other hand, nothing is more in- 
artistic than to l)e constantly calling attention 
in a dialogue to a gesture or a look, to laughter 
or to tears. The situation generally requires no 
such explanation : in some well-kno>%n scenes 
which I could quote, there is not a single word 
to emphasize or explain the attitude, manner, 
and look of the speakers, yet they are as intelli- 
gible as if they were written down and de- 
scribed. That is the highest art which carries 



the reader along and makes him see, without 
being told, the changing expressions, the 
gestures of the speakers, and hear the varying 
tones of their voices. It is as if one should 
^lose one's eyes at the theatre, and yet con- 
tinue to see the actors on the stage as well as 
hear their voices. The only writer who can 
do this is he who makes his characters intelli- 
gible from the very outset, causes them first to 
stand before the reader in clear outline, and 
then with every additional line brings out the 
figure, fills up the face, and makes his crea- 
tures grow from the simple outline more and 
more to the perfect and rounded figure. 

Clearness of drawing, which includes clear- 
ness of vision, also assists in producing direct- 
ness of purpose. As soon as the actors in the 
story become real in the mind of the narrator, 
and not before, the story itself becomes real to 
him. More than this, he becomes straightway 
vehemently impelled to tell it and he is moved 
to tell it in the best and most direct way, the 
most dramatic way, the most truthful way pos- 
sible to him. It is, in fact, only when the 
writer believes his own story, and knows it to 
be every word true, and feels that he has some- 
how learned from every one* concerned the 
secret history of his own part in it, that he can 
really begin to write it.* We know how 
sometimes, even from a practiced hand, there 
comes a work marred with the fatal defect that 
the writer does not believe in his own story. 
When this is the case, one may generally find 
on investigation that one cause at least of the 
failure is that the characters, or some of them, 
are blurred and uncertain. 

Again, the modern Knglish novel, whatever 
form it takes, almost alwavs starts with a con- 
scious moral purpose. When it does not, so 
much are we accustomed to expect it that one 

• Hardly anything is more importAnt than thi»— to be- 
lieve in your omn story. Wherefore let the student remember 
that unless the characters exi^t and move about in his brain, 
all se|iarate, distinct, living, and perpetually engaged in the 
action of the story, sometimes at one part of it, s<metimes at 
another, and that in tcencs and places which must l>e omitted 
in the wilting, he has got ou story to tell and had better give 
it up I do not think it i<> generally understood that there are 
thousands o( scenes which belting to the story and never get 
outside the wnter's brain at all. Some of these may b« very 
beautiful and touching ; but there is not room fur all, and the 
writer has to select. 
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feels as if there has been a debasement of the 
Art. It is, fortunately, not possible in this 
country for any man to defile and defame hu- 
manity and still be called an artist ; the de- 
velopment of modern sympathy, the growing 
reverence for the individual, the ever-widening 
love of things beautiful and the appreciation 
of lives made beautiful by devotion and self- 
denial, the sense of personal responsibility 
among the English-speaking races, the deep- 
seated religion of our people, even in a time of 
doubt, are all forces which act strongly upon 
the artist as well as upon his readers, and lend 
to his work, whether he will or not, a moral 
purpose so clearly marked that it has become 
practically a law of English Fiction. We must 
acknowledge that this is a truly admirable 
thing, and a great cause for congratulation. 
At the same time, one may be permitted to 
think that the preaching novel is the least de- 
sirable of any, and to be unfeignedly rejoiced 
that the old religious novel, written in the in- 
terests of High Church or Low Church or any 
other Church, has gone out of fashion. 

Next, just as in Painting and Sculpture, not 
only are fidelity, truth, and harmony to be ob- 
served in Fiction, but also beauty of workman- 
ship. It is almost impossible to estimate too 
highly the value of careful workmanship, that 
is, of style. Every one, without exception, of 
the great Masters in Fiction, has recognized 
this truth. You will hardly find a single page 
in any of them which is not carefully and even 
elaborately worked up. I think there is no 
point on which critics of novels should place 
greater importance than this, because it is one 
which young novelists are so very liable to ig- 
nore There ought not to be in a novel, any 
more than in a poem, a single sentence care- 
lessly worded, a single phrase which has not 
been considered. Consider, if you please, any 
one of the great scenes in Fiction — how much 
of the effect is due to the style, the balanced 
sentences, the very words used by the narrator ! 
This, however, is only one more point of sim- 
ilarity between Fiction and the sister Arts. 
There is, I know, the danger of attaching too 
much attention to style at the expense of sit- 
uation, and so falling a prey to priggishness, 
iafhions, and mannerisms of the day. It is 



certainly a danger ; at the same time, it some- 
times seems, when one reads the slipshod, 
careless English which is often thought good 
enough for story-telling, that it is almost im- 
possible to overrate the value of style. There 
is comfort in the thought that no reputation, 
worth having can be made without attending 
to style, and there is no style, howjever rugged,, 
which cannot be made beautiful by attention 
and pains. "How many times,'* a writer once 
asked a girl who brought him her first effort 
for advice and criticism; *' how many times 
have you rewritten this page ? '* She confessed 
that she had written it once for all, had never 
read it afterward, and had not the least idea, 
that there was such a thing as style. Is it not 
presumptuous in the highest degree to believe 
that what one has produced without pains,, 
thought, or trouble will give any pleasure to 
the reader? 

In fact, every scene, however unimportant, 
should be completely and carefully finished. 
There should be no unfinished places, no sign 
anywhere of weariness or haste — in fact, no 
scamping. The writer must so love his work 
as to dwell tenderly on every age and be liter- 
ally unable to send forth a single page of it 
without the finishing touches. We all of us 
remember that kind of novel in which every 
scene has the appearance of being hurried and 
scamped. 

To sum up these few preliminary and gen- 
eral laws. The Art of Fiction requires first of 
all the power of description, truth, and fidelity, 
observation, selection, clearness of conception 
and of outline, dramatic grouping, directness- 
of purpose, a profound belief on the part of the 
story-teller in the reality of his story, and 
beauty of workmanship. It is, moreover, an 
Art which requires of those who follow it 
seriously that they must be unceasingly oc-" 
cupied in studying the ways of mankind, the- 
social laws, the religions, philosophies, tenden- 
cies, thoughts, prejudices, superstitions of 
men and women. They must consider as 
many of the forces which act upon classes and 
upon individuals as they can discover ; they 
should be always trying to put themselves into 
the place of another ; they must be as inquisi- 
tive and as watchful as a detective, as sus- 
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picious as a criminal lawyer, as* eager for 
knowledge as a physicist, and withal fully 
possessed of that spirit to which nothing ap- 
pears mean, nothing contemptible, nothing 
unworthy of study, which belongs to human 
nature. 

I repeat that I submit some of these laws as 
perhaps self-evident. If that is so, many 
novels which are daily submitted to the re- 
viewer are written in willful neglect and dis- 
obedience of them. But they are not really 
self-evident ; those who aspire to be artists in 
Fiction almost invariably begin without any 
understanding at all of these laws. Hence the 
lamentable early failures, the waste of good 
material, and the low level of Art with which 
both the novel-writer and the novel-reader are 
too often contented. I am certain that if these 
laws were better known and more generally 
studied, a very large proportion of the bad 
works of which our critics complain would not 
be produced at all. And I am in great hopes 
that one effect of the establishment of the newly 
founded Society of Authors will be to keep 
young writers of fiction from rushing too hastily 
into print, to help them to the right under- 
standing of their Art and its principles, and 
to guide them into true practice of their 
principles while they are still young, their 
imaginations strong, and their personal ex- 
periences as yet not wasted in foolish fail- 
ures. 

After all these preliminary studies there 
comes the most important point of all — the 
story. There is a school which pretends that 
there is no need for a story : all the stories, 
they say, have been told already; there is no 
more room for invention : nobody wants any 
longer to listen to a story. One hears this 
kind of talk with the same wonder which one 
feels when a new monstrous fashion changes 
the beautiful figure of woman into something 
grotesque and unnatural. Men say these 
things gravely to each other, especially men 
who have no story to tell : other men listen 
gravely ; in the same way women put on 
the newest and most preposterous fashions 
gravely, and look upon each other without 
either laughing or hiding their faces for shame. 
It is, indeed, if we think of it, a most strange 



and wonderful theory, that we should continue 
to care for Fiction and cease to care for the 
story. We have all along been training our- 
selves how to tell the story, and here is this 
new school which steps in, like the needy 
knife-grinder, to explain that there is no story 
left at all to tell. Why, the story is everything. 
I cannot conceive of a world going on at all 
without stories, and those strong ones, with 
incident in them, and merriment and pathos, 
laughter and tears, and the excitement of won- 
dering what will happen next. Fortunately^^ 
these new theorists contradict themselves, be- 
cause they find it impossible to write a novel 
which shall not contain a story, although it 
may be but a puny bantling. Fiction without 
adventure — a drama without a plot — a novel 
without surprises — the thing is as impossible: 
as life without uncertainty.* 

As for the story, then. And here theory and 
teaching can go no farther. For every Art 
there is the corresponding science, which may 
be taught. We have been speaking of the 
corresponding science. But the Art itself can 
neither be taught nor communicated. If the 
thing is in a man, he will bring it out somehow, 
well or badly, quickly or slowly. If it is not, 
he can never learn it. Here, then, let us sup- 
pose that we have to do with the man to whom, 
the invention of stories is part of his nature. 
We will also suppose that he has mastered the 
laws of his Art, and is now anxious to apply 
them. To such a man one can only recom- 
mend that he should with the greatest care and 
attention analyze and examine the construction 
of certain works, which are acknowledged to 
be of the first rank in fiction. Among them,^ 
not to speak of Scott, he might pay especial 
attention, from the constructive point of view, 
to the truly admirable shorter stories of 
Charles Reade, to George Eliot's ** Silas Mar- 
ner," the most perfect of English novels, Haw- 
thorne's "Scarlet Letter," Holmes's "Elsie 
Venner," Blackmore's " Lorna Doone," or 
Black's "Daughter of Heth." He must not 



* A correspondent asks me if I do not like the work of Mr. 
Howells. Of course one cannot choose but like his writing. 
But one cannot also avoid comparing his work with that of his 
countryman, Nathaniel Hawthorne, who added to the charm, 
of style the interest of a romantic and exciting story. 
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■sit down to read them "for the story," as un- 
critical people say : he must read them slowly 
and carefully, perhaps backward, so as to dis- 
cover for himself how the author built up the 
novel, and from what original germ or concep- 
tion it sprang. Let me take another novel by 
another writer to illustrate my meaning. It is 
James Payn's " Confidential Agent," a work 
showing, if I may be permitted to say so, con- 
structive power of the very highest order. 
You have all, without doubt, read that story. 
As you know, it turns upon a diamond robbery. 
To the unpracticed hand it would seem as if 
stories of theft had already been told ad nau- 
seam. The man of experience knows better: 
he knows that in his hands every story be- 
comes new, because he can place it upon his 
-stage with new incidents, new conditions, and 
new actors. Accordingly, Payn connects his 
diamonds with three or four quite ordinary 
families: he does not search for strange and 
eccentric characters, but uses the folk he sees 
around him, plain middle-class people, to 
whom most of us belong. He does not try to 
•show these people cleverer, better cultured, or 
in any respect at all other than they really are, 
except that some of them talk a little better 
than in real life they would be likely to do. 
That is to say, in dialogue he exercises the art 
of selection. Presently, in this quiet house- 
hold of age and youth, love and happiness, 
there happens a dreadful thing: the young 
husband vanishes amid circumstances which 
give rise to the most horrible suspicions. How 
this event acts upon the minds of the house- 
hold and their friends : how the faith, sorely 
"tried, of one breaks down, and that of another 
remains steadfast : how the truth is gradually 
disclosed, and the innocence of the suspected 
man is made clear — all this should be care- 
fully examined by the student as a lesson 
in construction and machinerv. He will not, 
one hopes, neglect the other lesson taught him 
by this novel, which is the art of telling the 
story, selecting the actors, and skillfully using 
the plain and simple materials which lie around 
us everywhere ready to our hands. I am 
quite sure that the chief lesson to be learned 
from the study of nearly all our own modern 
novelists is that adventure, pathos, amuse- 



ment, and interest, are far better sought among 
lives which seem dull, and among people who 
seem at first beyond the reach of romance, 
than from eccentricity and peculiarity of man- 
ner, or from violent and extreme reverses 
and accidents of fortune. This is, indeed, 
only another aspect of the increased value 
which we have learned to attach to individual 
life. 

One thing more the Art student has to learn. 
Let him not only believe his own story before 
he begins to tell it, but let him remember that 
in story-telling, as in almsgiving, a cheerful 
countenance works wonders, and a hearty man- 
ner greatly helps the teller and pleases the 
listener. One would not have the novelist 
make continual efforts at being comic ; but let 
him not tell his story with eyes full of sadness, 
a face of woe and a shaking voice. His story 
may be tragic, but continued gloom is a mis- 
take in Art, even for a tragedy. If his story 
is a comedy, all the more reason to tell it 
cheerfully and brightly. Lastly, let him tell it 
without apparent effort : without trying to show 
his cleverness, his wit, his powers of epigram, 
and his learning. Vet let him pour without 
stint or measure into his work all that he 
knows, all that he has seen, all that he has ob- 
served, and all that he has remembered : all 
that there is of nobility, sympathy, and enthusi- 
asm in himself. Let him spare nothing, but 
lavish all that he has, in the full confidence 
that the wells will not be dried up, and that the 
springs of fancy and imagination will flow 
again, even though he seem to have exhausted 
himself in this one effort. 

Here, therefore, we may leave the student 
of this Art.* It remains for him to show 
whether he does wisely in following it farther. 
Of one thing for his encouragement he may 
rest assured ; in the Art of Fiction more than 
in any other it is easy to gain recognition, far 
easier than in any of the sister Arts. In the 
English school of painting, for example, there 
are already so many good men in the field that 
it is most difficult to win an acknowledged 
position ; in the drama it is next to impossible 
to get a play produced, in spite of our thirty 



• See Appendix. 
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London theatres; in poetry it seems almost 
hopeless to get a hearing, even if one has 
reached the second rank ; but in Fiction the 
whole of the English-speaking race are always 
eager to welcome a newcomer ; good work is 
instantly recognized, and the only danger is 
that the universal cry for more may lead to 
hasty and immature production. I do not 
mean that ready recognition will immediately 
bring with it a great pecuniary success. Un- 
fortunately, there has grown up of late a bad 
fashion of measuring success too much by the 
money it seems to command. It is not always, 
remember, the voice of the people which elects 
the best man, and though in most cases it fol- 
lows that a successful novelist commands a 
large sale of his works, it may happen that the 
Art of a great writer is of such a kind that it 
may never become widely popular. There 
have been among us two or three such writers. 
One case will immediately occur to most of us 
here. It is that of a man whose books are 
filled with wisdom, experience, and epigram : 
whose characters are most admirably studied 
from the life, whose plots are ingenious, situa- 
tions fresh, and dialogues extraordinarily 
clever. Yet he has never been widely popu- 
lar, and, I am sure, never will be. One may 
be pretty certain that this writer's money-value 
in the market is considerably less than that of 
many another whose genius is not half so 
great, but his popularity twice as large. So 
that a failure to hit the popular taste does not 
always imply failure in Art. How, then, is 
one to know, when people do not ask for his 
work, if he has really failed or not? I think 
he must know without being told if he has 
failed to please. If a man sings a song, he can 
tell in a moment, even before he has finished, 
if he has pleased his audience. So, if a man 
writes a novel, he can tell by the criticisms in 
the journals, by reading between the lines of 
what his friends tell him, by the expression of 
their eyes, by his own inner consciousness, if 
he has succeeded or failed. And if the latter, 
let him find out as quickly as may be through 
what causes. The unlucky dramatist can com- 
plain that his piece was badly mounted and 
badly acted. The novelist cannot, because he 
is sure not to be badly read. Therefore, if a 



novelist fail at first, let him be well assured 
that it is his own fault ; and if, on his second 
attempt, he cannot amend, let him for the 
future be silent. One is more and more as- 
tonished at seeing the repeated efforts of writ- 
ers whose friends should make them under- 
stand that they have not the least chance ot 
success unless they unlearn all that they have 
learned and begin again upon entirely different 
methods and some knowledge of the science. 
It must be a cruel blow, after all the work that 
goes to make even a bad novel, after all the 
trouble of getting it published, to see it drop 
unnoticed, stillborn, thought hardly worthy to 
receive words of contempt. If the disappoint- 
ment leads to examination and self-amendment,, 
it may prove the greatest blessing. But he 
who fails twice probably deserves to fail, be-^ 
cause he has learned nothing, and is incapable 
of learning anything, from the lessons of his^ 
first failure. 

Let me say one word upon the present con- 
dition of this most delightful Art in Eng- 
land. Remember that great Masters in every 
Art are rare. Perhaps one or two appear in a 
century : we ought not to expect more. It 
may even happen that those modern writers of 
our own whom we have agreed to call great 
Masters will have to take lower rank among 
posterity, who will have great Masters of their 
own. I am inclined, however, to think that a 
few of the nineteenth-century novelists will 
never be suffered to die, though they may be 
remembered principally for one book — that 
Thackeray will be remembered for his "A'anity 
Fair," Dickens for "David Copperfield," 
George Meredith for the '* Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel," George Eliot for "Silas Marner,*' 
Charles Reade for the "Cloister and the 
Hearth," and Blackmore for his " Lor^a 
Doone." On the other hand, without thinking 
or troubling ourselves at all about the verdict 
of posterity, which matters nothing to us com- 
pared with the verdict of our contemporaries, 
let us acknowledge that it is a bad year in- 
deed when we have not produced some 
good work, work of a very high kind, if not 
immortal work. An exhibition of the year's 
novels would generally show two or three, 
at least, of which the country may be^ 
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vsay, reasonably proud? Does the Royal 
Academy of Arts show every year more 
than two* or three pictures — not immortal 
pictures, but pictures of which we may 
be reasonably proud? One would like, it is 
true, to see fewer bad novels published, as 
well as fewer bad pictures exhibited; the 
standard of the work which is on the border- 
land between success and failure should be 
higher. At the same time I am very sure and 
certain that there never has been a time when 
better works of Fiction have been produced, 
both by men and women. That Art is not de- 
<:lining, but is advancing, which is cultivated 
on true and not on false or conventional prin- 
ciples. Ought we not to be full of hope for the 
future, when such women as Mrs. Oliphant and 
Mrs. Thackeray Ritchie write for us — when 
5uch men as Meredith, Blackmore, Black, 
Payn, Wilkie Collins, and Hardy are still at 
their best, and such men as Louis Stevenson, 
Christie Murray, Clark Russell, and Herman 
Merivale have just begun? I think the fiction, 
and, indeed, all the imaginary work of the 
future will be far fuller in human interest than 
in the past; the old stories — no doubt they will 
still be the old stories — will be fitted to 
actors who up till recently were only used for 
the purposes of contrast ; the drama of life 
which formerly was assigned to kings and 
princes will be played by figures taken as 
much from the great struggling, unknown 
masses. Kings and great lords are chiefly 
picturesque and interesting on account of thfeir 
beautiful costumes, and a traditional belief in 
their power. Costume is certainly not a strong 
point in the lower ranks, but I think we shall 
not miss that, and wherever we go for our ma- 
terial, whether to the higher or the lower 
ranks, we may be sure of finding everywhere 
love, sacrifice, and devotion for virtues, with 
selfishness, cunning, and treachery for vices. 
Out of these, with their endless combinations 
and changes, that novelist must be poor indeed 
who cannot make a story. 

Lastly, I said at the outset that I would ask 
you to accord to novelists the recognition of 
their place as artists. But after what has been 
said, I feel that to urge this further would be 
only a repetition of what has gone before. 



Therefore, though not all who write novels can 
reach the first, or even the second, rank, where- 
ever you find good and faithful work, with 
truth, sympathy, and clearness of purpose, I 
pray you to give the author of that work the 
praise as to an Artist — an Artist like the rest 
— the praise that you so readily accord to the 
earnest student of any other Art. As for the 
great Masters of the Art — Fielding, Scott, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Victor Hugo — I, for 
one, feel irritated when the critics begin to 
appraise, compare, and to estimate them : 
there is nothing, I think, that we can give 
them but admiration that is unspeakable, 
and gratitude that is silent. This silence 
proves more eloquently than any words 
how great, how beautiful an Art is that of 
Fiction. 

APPENDIX. 

I have been asked not to leave the young 
novelist at this point. Let me, therefore, ven- 
ture upon a few words of advice. I do this 
without apology, because, like most men who 
write, I receive, every week, letters from young 
beginners asking for counsel and guidance. To 
all these I recommend the consideration of the 
rules I have laid down, and, above all, attention 
to truth, reality, and style. 

I was once asked to read a manuscript novel 
written by a young lady. The work was hurried, 
scamped, unreal — in fact, it had every fault. 
Yet there was something in it which made me 
think that there was hope for her. I therefore 
wrote to her, pointing out the faults, without 
sparing her. I added that, if she was not dis- 
couraged, but would begin again, and would 
prepare carefully the scenario of a novel, fitted 
with characters duly thought out, I would give 
her such further advice as was in my power. 
The very next day she sent me five scenarios, 
I have not heard from her since, and I hope 
she has renounced the Art whose very elements 
she could not understand. 

Let me suppose, then, that the writer has 
got his novel completed. Here begins the 
"trouble," as the Americans say. And at this 
point my advice may be of use. 

Remember that all publishers are eager to 
get good work: they are prepared to consider 
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xnanuscripts carefully — most of them pay men, 
on whose judgment they rely, men of literary 
standing, to read and "taste " for them ; there- 
fore it is a simple and obvious piece of advice 
that the writer should send his work to 
some good publisher, and it is perfectly cer- 
tain that if the work is good it will be 
accepted and published. There is, as I have 
said in the lecture, little or no risk, even 
with an unknown author, over a really good 
novel. But, then, the first work almost 
always contains immaturities and errors 
which prevent it from being really good. 
More often than not, it is on the bor- 
der line, not so good as to make its pub- 
lication desirable by a firm which will only 
issue good work, or by any means safe 
to pay its expenses. What then? I would 
advise the author never, from any consid- 
erations of vanity or self-confidence, to pay 
money to a publisher for bringing out his 
book. There are cert in publishing houses, 
not the best, which bring out yearly quan- 
tities of novels, nearly every one of which 
is paid for by the author, because they are not 
good enough to pay their own expenses. Do 
not, I would say, swell the ranks of those who 
give the enemy reason to blaspheme this Art. 
Refuse absolutely to publish on such ignomin- 
ious terms. Remember that to be asked for 
money to pay for the expense of publication 
is to be told that your work is not good 
enough to be published. If you have tried 
the half-dozen best publishers, and been re- 
fused by all, realize that the work will 
not do. Then, if you can, get the advice 
of some experienced man of letters upon 
it, and ponder over his judgment. 

If you cannot, reconsider the whole story 
from the beginning, with special reference to 
the rules which are here laid down. If neces- 
sary, rewrite the whole. Or, if necessary, put 
the whole into the fire, and, without being dis- 
heartened, begin again with another and a 
better story. Do not aim at producing an ab- 
solutely new plot. You cannot do it. But 
persevere, if you feel that the root of the mat- 
ter is in you, till your work is accepted ; and 
never, never, NEVER pay for publishing a 
novel. 



Let me end with a little piece of personal 
history. 

A good many years ago, there was a young 
man of four or five and twenty, who ardently 
desired before all things to become a novelist. 
He spent a couple of years, giving to the work 
all his unemployed hours, over a novel of 
modern life. He took immense pains with it, 
rewrote some of the scenes half a dozen times, 
and spared neither labor nor thought to make 
it as good as he could make it. When he 
really felt that he could do nothing more with 
it, he rolled it up and sent it to a friend with 
the request that he would place it anonymously 
in Mr. Macmillan's hands. Mr. Macmillan 
had it carefully read, and sent the author, still 
through the friend, his Reader's opinion. The 
Reader did not sign his opinion, but he was a 
Cambridge man, a critic of judgment, a man of 
taste, a kindly man, and he had once been, if 
he was not still, a mathematician. These 
things were clearly evident from his hand- 
writing, as well as from the wording of his 
verdict. This was to the effect that the novel 
should not be published, for certain reasons 
which he proceeded to give. But he laid 
down his objections with very great considera- 
tion for the writer, indicating for his en- 
couragement what he considered points of 
promise, suggesting certain practical rules of 
construction which had been violated, and 
showing where ignorance of the Art and inex- 
perience of life had caused faults such as to 
make it most undesirable for the author, as 
well as impossible for a publisher of standing, 
to produce the work. The writer, after the 
first pangs of disappointment, plucked up heart 
and began to ponder over the lessons contained 
in that opinion. The young man has since be- 
come a novelist, *' of a sort," and he takes this 
opportunity of returning his most sincere 
thanks to Mr. Macmillan for his kindness in 
considering and refusing to publish an imma- 
ture novel, and to his anonymous critic for his 
invaluable letter. Would that all publishers' 
Readers were like unto that Reader, as con- 
scientious and as kindly, and as anxious 
to save beginners from putting forth bad 
work ! 

London, England. Walter Besattt. 
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Having printed in full Robert Louis Steven- 
son's essay on "Style in Literature," in The 
Writer for November, 1896; Walter Pater's 
essay on '* Style," in The Writer for January, 
1898; and Frederic Harrison's essay on 
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essay enough to overlook the crowding out for 
this month of the magazine's usual depart- 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 



Bliss Perry is to succeed Walter H. Page as- 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly » Mr. Page 
will go to New York to take charge of a new 
magazine to be issued by the Harper-McClure 
combination. 

Elliott's Magazine is a new monthly started 
in Boston by Sterling Elliott. It will include 
the L. A, W, Bulletin. 

The Southwest Magazine, published at San 
Antonio by the Southwest Magazine Company, 
is a recent addition to Texas literature. 

The Sewanee Review, edited by Professor 
W. P. Trent, will hereafter be published by 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Sunday Reading (New York) has discon- 
tinued publication. 

The Midland Monthly ( St. Louis) has been 
sold to the publishers of Scribner's Magazine 
and its publication has been discontinued. 

To the preacher who sends during the month 
of August the best true story of heroism, the 
New Voice (New York) will pay $50. This 
offer will be repeated every month of the pres- 
ent year; and in addition to these prizes,, 
the best story submitted will entitle its writer 
to a free trip to the Paris exposition and re- 
turn. 

Julian Ralph has written for the Saturday 
Evening Post ( Philadelphia ) a series of twelve 
papers on " The Making of a Journalist." 
The first will be published in the Post for 
August 12. 

Robert Bonner died in New York July 5, 
aged seventy-five. 

Horatio Alger died at Natick, Mass., July 18,. 
aged about sixiy-five. 
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DON'TS FOR WRITERS. 



Don't begin writing until you have thought 
all around your subject, whatever it may be, 
and feel sure that you have something original 
to give out to the world. 

Don't quit working on your manuscript un- 
til you have made it as nearly perfect in all re- 
spects as possible. Never allow a piece of 
careless work to leave your hands. 

Don't undertake a 200,000-word historical 
novel as your first work. It might be better to 
try writing for your local paper a report of a 
church sociable, instead. 

Don't try to write poetry. If you can't 
write poetry without trying, you probably won't 
be able to write anything more than verse, no 
matter how hard you try. 

Don't write stories that are like other stories 
that you have read. If you have written some- 
thing that is like something already printed, 
you may feel sure that no editor will buy it. 

Don't try to write stories at all if it is an 
effort for you to devise plots or to conceive 
characters. You never will be successful in 
story-telling unless you have the story-teller's 

faculty. 

Don't make it an invariable rule to send 



your manuscript, when it is completed, in the 
first instance to the Century, Give some of 
the other magazines — and incidentally your- 
self — a show. 

Don't overlook the fact that articles giving 
information — real information, not a rehash 
of cyclopedia facts — on subjects of live inter- 
est are always in demand. If your experience 
has been unusual, the world wants to know 
about it. If your observation has taught you 
things not generally known, editors will wel- 
come you if you can tell in an interesting way 
what you have seen. 

Don't expect, because Kipling's latest book 
is in its hundredth thousand, that your new 
novel will be equally successful. In all proba- 
bility it won't. 

Don't believe all that you hear and read 
about the great sale of books that are promi- 
nently before the public. Sometimes when 
the press agents say that a book is "in its 
sixty-fifth thousand," not more than 7,342 
copies have actually been sold. 

Don't fail to spend a goodly portion of your 
time each day in judicious reading. Reading 
both informs and cultivates the mind, and if 
you are to write successfully, your mind needs 
to have all the cultivation and information 
that it can get. 

Don't wait for inspiration, if writing is to be 
your life-work. Inspiration is more likely to 
come to you when your brain is actively at 
work than it is to come when you are idle, and 
in any case the habit of regular work is as val- 
uable to an author as it is to a farmer or a car- 
penter. Dilettanti have never produced any- 
thing noteworthy in literature. 

Don't begin a story with a long description 
of a landscape. Story readers want action, not 
scenery and sunsets. 
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Don't get discouraged and put your manu- 
script in a drawer because the first two or 
three editors who read it do not want it. Keep 
it going until it is accepted or has been re 
jected so many times that it is evidently un- 
salable. 

Don't take your manuscripts to editors per- 
sonally. No editor ever wants to see a new 
contributor. 

Don't write to an editor to ask him if he 
wants a manuscript of a certain kind. He gen- 
erally cannot tell you whether he does or not, 
until he sees the manuscript. Everything de- 
pends on the way in which the manuscript is 
written. 

Don't expect editors to do your punctuation 
for you. As a rule, they won't. 

Don't try to get along without a typewriter. 
Unless your handwriting is phenomenally 
clear, you can't. 



Don't think too much about your style. Ed- 
ucate yourself before you begin to write, an- 
your style will take care of itself. 

Don't try to be funny. Unless you are 
funny without trying, you can never be any 
thing more than ridiculous. 

Don't fasten the sheets of your manuscript 
together. Paper fasteners and knots of ribbon 
only bother editors in reading. 

Don't try to save paper by cramping your 
writing into the smallest possible space. Paper 
is cheaper than the bad-will of editors. 

Don't expect to make a good living by writ- 
ing fiction from the very first. You won't. 

Don't write at all, if you can help it. The 
successful author is the man who writes be- 
cause his pen will go whether he wants it to or 
not. 

Arthur Fosdick. 

Boston, Mass. 
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I should not have affixed so comprehensive 
a title to these few remarks, necessarily want- 
ing in any completeness, upon a subject the 
full consideration of which would carry us far, 
did I not seem to discover a pretext for my 
temerity in the interesting pamphlet lately 
published under this name by Mr. Walter Be- 
sant. Mr. Besant's lecture at the Royal Insti- 
tution — the original form of his pamphlet — 
appears to indicate that many persons are 
interested in the art of fiction, and are not in- 
different to such remarks as those who prac- 
tice it may attempt to make about it. I am 
therefore anxious not to lose the benefit of 
this favorable association, and to edge in a few 
words under cover of the attention which Mr. 
Besant is sure to have excited. There is 
something very encouraging in his having put 

• A reply to Walter Besant's essay, published in full in the 
August Writer. 



into form certain of his ideas on the mystery of 
story-telling. 

It is a proof of life and curiosity — curiosity 
on the part of the brotherhood of novelists, as 
well as on the part of their readers. Only a 
short time ago it might have been supposed 
that the English novel was not what the French 
call discutable. It had no air of having a the- 
ory, a conviction, a consciousness of itself be- 
hind it — of being the expression of an artistic 
faith, the result of choice and comparison. I 
do not say it was necessarily the worse for 
that ; it would take much more courage than I 
possess to intimate that the form of the novel, 
as Dickens and Thackeray (for instance) saw 
it, had any taint of incompleteness. It was, 
however, Jiaif {\i I may help myself out with 
another French word ); and, evidently, if it is 
destined to suffer in any way for having lost its 
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naiveU^ it has now an idea of making sure of 
the corresponding advantages. During the 
period I have alluded to there was a comfort- 
able, good-humored feeling abroad that a novel 
is a novel, as a pudding is a pudding, and that 
this was the end of it. Hut within a year or 
two, for some reason or other, there have been 
signs of returning animation — the era of dis- 
cussion would appear to have been to a cer- 
tain extent opened. Art lives upon discussion, 
upon experiment, upon curiosity, upon variety 
of attempt, upon the exchange of views and 
the comparison of standpoints; and there is a 
presumption that those times when no one has 
anything particular to say about it, and has no 
reason to give for practice or preference, 
though they may be times of genius, are not 
limes of development, are times, possibly even, 
a little of dullness. The successful application 
of any art is a delightful spectacle, but the 
theory, too, is interesting ; and though there 
is a great deal of the latter without the former, 
I suspect there has never been a genuine suc- 
cess that has not had a latent core of convic- 
tion. Discussion, suggestion, formulation, 
these things are fertilizing when they are 
frank and sincere. Mr. Besant has set an ex- 
cellent example in saying what he thinks, for 
his part, about the way in which tiction should 
be written, as well as about the way in 
which it should be published; for his view of 
the "art,*' carried on into an appendix, covers 
thai too. Other laborers in the same field ^ill 
doubtless take up the argument, they will give 
it thf light of their experience, and the eltect 
will surely be to make our interest in the novel 
a little more what it bad for some time threat- 
ened to fail to be — a serious, active, inijuiring, 
interest, under protection of which this de- 
lightful study may. in moments of confidence, 
venture to sav a little more what it thinks of 
itself. 

It niust take itself seriously for the public to 
take it so. The old superstition about fiction 
beinij "wiiked" h.is doul)lless died out in 
Kngland ; but the spirit of it linj^ers in a cer- 
tain obli«jue regard directed toward any story 
which does not more or less admit that it is 
only a joke. I.ven the most joi ul.ir novel feels 
in some degree the weight of the proscription 



that was formerly directed against literary 
levity ; the jocularity does not always succeed 
in passing for gravity. It is still expected, 
though perhaps people are ashamed to say it, 
that a production which is after all only a 
*' make believe " ( for what else is a " story " ? ) 
shall be in some degree apologetic — shall re- 
nounce the pretension of attempting really to 
compete with life. This, of course, any sen- 
sible wide-awake story declines to do; for it 
quickly perceives that the tolerance granted to 
it on such a condition is only an attempt to 
stifle it, disguised in the form of generosity. 
The old Evangelical hostility to the novel, 
which was as explicit as it was narrow, and 
which regarded it as little less favorable to our 
immortal part than a stage-play, was in reality 
far less insulting. The only reason for the ex- 
istence of a novel is that it does compete with 
life. When it ceases to compete as the canvas 
of the painter competes, it will have arrived at a 
very strange pass. It is not expected of the 
picture that it will make itself humble in order 
to be forgiven ; and the analogy between the 
art of the painter and the art of the novelist is 
so far as I am able to see, complete. Their 
inspiration is the same, their process ( allowing 
for the different quality of the vehicle ) is the 
same, their success is the same. They may 
learn from each other, they may explain and 
sustain each other. Their cause is the same, 
and the honor of one is the honor of another. 
Peculiarities of manner, of execution, that cor- 
respond on either side, exist in each of them 
and contribute to their development. The 
.Mahometans think a picture an unholy thing, 
but it is a long time since any Christian did, 
and it is therefore the more odd that in the 
Christian mind the traces ( dissimulated though 
they may be ) of a suspicion of the sister art 
should linger to this day. The only effectual 
way to lay it to rest is to emphasize the an- 
alogy to which I just alluded — to insist on the 
fact that, as the picture is realit\.so the novel 
is history. That is the only general dtscrip- 
tion f which does it justice ,> that we may give 
of the novel. Hut history also is allowed to 
compete with life, as I say : it is not, any more 
than painting, expected to apologize. The sub- 
ject-matter of fiction is stored up likewise in 
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documents and records, and if it will not give 
itself away, as they say in California, it must 
speak with assurance, with the tone of the his- 
torian. Certain accomplished novelists have 
a habit of giving themselves away which must 
often bring tears to the eyes of people who 
take their fiction seriously. I was lately 
struck, in reading over many pages of Anthony 
Trollope, with his want of discretion in this 
particular. In a digression, a parenthesis or 
an aside, he concedes to the reader that he and 
this trusting friend are only " making believe." 
He admits that the events he narrates have not 
really happened, and that he can give his nar- 
rative any turn the reader may like best. Such 
a betrayal of a sacred office seems to me, I 
confess, a terrible crime ; it is what I mean by 
the attitude of apology, and it shocks me every 
whit as much in Trollope as it would have 
shocked me in Gibbon or Macaulay. It implies 
that the novelist is less occupied in looking for 
the truth than the historian, and in doing so it 
deprives him at a stroke of all his standing- 
room. To represent and illustrate the past, 
the actions of men, is the task of either writer, 
and the only difference that I can see is, in 
proportion as he succeeds, to the honor of the 
novelist, consisting as it does in his having 
more difficulty in collecting his evidence, which 
is so far from being purely literary. It seems 
to me to give him a great character, the fact 
that he has at once so much in common with 
the philosopher and the painter; this double 
analogy is a magnificent heritage. 

It is of all this evidently that Mr. Besant is 
full when he insists upon the fact that fiction 
is one of the Jing arts, deserving in its turn of 
all the honors and emoluments that have hith- 
erto been reserved for the successful profes- 
sion of music, poetry, painting, architecture. 
It is impossible to insist too much on so im- 
portant a truth, and the place that Mr. Besant 
demands for the work of the novelist may be 
represented, a trifle less abstractly, by saying 
that he demands not only that it shall be re- 
puted artistic, but that it shall be reputed very 
artistic indeed. It is excellent that he should 
have struck this note, for his doing so indicates 
that there was need of it, that his proposition 
may be to many people a novelty. One rubs 



one's eyes at the thought; but the rest of Mr, 
Besant's essay confirms the revelation. I sus- 
pect, in truth, that it would be possible to con- 
firm it still further, and that one would not be 
far wrong in saying that in addition to the 
people to whom it has never occurred that a 
novel ought to be artistic, there are a great 
many others who, if this principle were urged 
upon them, would be filled with an indefinable 
mistrust. They would find it difficult to ex- 
plain their repugnance, but it would operate 
strongly to put them on their guard. "Art," 
in our Protestant communities, where so many 
things have got so strangely twisted about, is 
supposed, in certain circles, to have some 
vaguely injurious effect upon those who make 
it an important consideration, who let it weigh 
in the balance. It is assumed to be opposed 
in some mysterious manner to morality, to 
amusement, to instruction. When it is em- 
bodied in the work of the painter (the sculptor 
is another affair!) you know what it is; it 
stands there before you, in the honesty of pink 
and green and a gilt frame; you can see the 
worst of it at a glance, and you can be on your 
guard. But when it is introduced into litera- 
ture it becomes more insidious — there is 
danger of its hurting you before you know it. 
Literature should be either instructive or 
amusing, and there is in many minds an im- 
pression that these artistic pre-occupations, the 
search for form, contribute to neither end, in- 
terfere, indeed, with both. They are too frivo- 
lous to be edifying, and too serious to be di- 
verting; and they are, moreover, priggish and 
paradoxical and superfluous. That, I think, 
represents the manner in which the latent 
thought of many people who read novels as an 
exercise in skipping would explain itself if it 
were to become articulate. They would argue, 
of course, that a novel ought to be ** good," 
but they would interpret this term in a fashion 
of their own, which, indeed, would vary con- 
siderably from one critic to another. One 
would say that being good means representing 
virtuous and aspiring characters, placed in 
prominent positions ; another would say that 
it depends for a '* happy ending " on a distri- 
bution at the last of prizes, pensions, husbands, 
wives, babies, millions, appended paragraphs, 
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and cheerful remarks. Another still would 
say that it means being full of incident and 
movement, so that we shall wish to jump 
ahead, to see who was the mysterious stranger, 
and if the stolen will was ever found, and shall 
not be distracted from this pleasure by any 
tiresome analysis or " description." But they 
would all agree that the " artistic '' idea would 
spoil some of their fun. One would hold it 
accountable for all the description, another 
would see it revealed in the absence of sym- 
pathy. Its hostility to a happy ending would 
be evident, and it might even, in some cases 
render any ending at all impossible. The 
•* ending " of a novel is, for many persons, like 
that of a good dinner, a course ot dessert and 
ices, and the artist in fiction is regarded as a 
sort of meddlesome doctor who forbids agree- 
able aftertastes. It is therefore true that this 
conception of Mr. Besant's, of the novel as a 
superior form, encounters not only a negative 
but a positive indifference. It matters little 
that, as a work of art, it should really be as 
little or as much concerned to supply happy 
endings, sympathetic characters, and an ob- 
jective tone, as if it were a work of mechanics 
the association of ideas, however incongruous, 
might easily be too much for it if an eloquent 
voice were not sometimes raised to call atten. 
tion to the fact that it is at once as free and as 
serious a branch of literature as any other. 

Certainly, this might sometimes be doubted 
in presence of the enormous number of works 
of fiction that appeal to the credulity of our 
generation, for it might easily seem that there 
could be no great substance in a commodity so 
quickly and easily produced. It must be ad- 
mitted that good novels are somewhat com- 
promised by bad ones, and that the field at 
large suffers discredit from overcrowding. I 
think, however, that this injury is only super- 
ficial, and that the superabundance of written 
fiction proves nothing against the principle 
itself. It has been vulgarized, like all other 
kinds of literature, like everything else today, 
and it has proved more than some kinds acces- 
sible to vulgarization. But there is as much 
difference as there ever was between a good 
novel and a bad one ; the bad is swept, with 
all the daubed canvases and spoiled marble 



into some unvisited limbo or infinite rubbish 
yard, beneath the back-windows of the world, 
and the good subsists and emits its light and 
stimulates our desire for perfection. As I 
shall take the liberty of making but a single 
criticism of Mr. Besant, whose tone is so full 
of the love of his art, I may as well have done 
with it at once. He seems to me to mistake 
in attempting to say so definitely beforehand 
what sort of an affair the good novel will be. 
To indicate the danger of such an error as that 
has been the purpose of these few pages; to 
suggest that certain traditions on the subject, 
applied a priori^ have already had much to 
answer for, and that the good health of an art 
which undertakes so immediately to reproduce 
life must demand that it be perfectly free. It 
lives upon exercise, and the very meaning of 
exercise is freedom. The only obligation to 
which in advance we may hold a novel, without 
incurring the accusation of being arbitrary, is 
that it be interesting. That general responsi- 
bility rests upon it, but it is the only one I can 
think of. The ways in which it is at liberty to 
accomplish this result (of interesting us) strike 
me as innumerable and such as can only suffer 
from being marked out, or fenced in, by pre- 
scription. They are as various as the tempera" 
ment of man, and they are successful in pro- 
portion as they reveal a particular mind, differ- 
ent from others. A novel is, in its broadest 
definition, a personal impression of life ; that, 
to begin with, constitutes its value, which is 
greater or less according to the intensity of the 
impression. But there will be no intensity at 
all, and therefore no value, unless there is free- 
dom to feel and say. The tracing of a line to 
be followed, of a tone to be taken, of a form to 
be filled out, is a limitation of that freedom and 
a suppression of the very thing that we are 
most curious about. The form, it seems to me, 
is to be appreciated after the fact; then the 
author^s choice has been made, his standard 
has been indicated ; then we can follow lines 
and directions and compare tones. Then, in 
a word, we can enjoy one of the most charming 
of pleasures, we can estimate quality, we can 
apply the test of execution. The execution 
belongs to the author alone ; it is what is most 
personal to him, and we measure him by that 
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The advantage, the luxury, as well as the tor- 
ment and responsibility, of the novelist is that 
there is no limit to what he may attempt as 
an executant — no limit to his possible experi- 
ments, efforts, discoveries, successes. Here it 
is especially that he works, step by step, like 
his brother of the brush, of whom we may always 
say that he has painted his picture in a manner 
best known to himself. His manner is his 
secret, not necessarily a deliberate one. He 
cannot disclose it, as a general thing, if he 
would; he would be at a loss to teach it to 
others. I say this with a due recollection of 
having insisted on the community of method 
of the artist who paints a picture and the artis- 
who writes a novel. The painter is able to 
teach the rudiments of his practice, and it is 
possible, from the study of good work ( granted 
the aptitude), both to learn how to paint and to 
learn how to write. Yet it remains true, with- 
out injury to the rapprochemetit^ that the literary 
artist would be obliged to say to his pupil much 
more than the other, "Ah, well, you must do it 
as you can I " It is a question of degree, a 
matter of delicacy. If there are exact sciences, 
there are also exact arts, and the grammar of 
painting is so much more definite that it makes 
the difference. 

I ought to add, however, that if Mr. Besant 
says at the beginning of his essay that the 
" laws of fiction may be laid down and taught 
with as much precision and exactness as the 
laws of harmony, perspective, and proportion," 
he mitigates what might appear to be an over- 
statement by applying his remark to "general " 
laws, and by expressing most of these rules in 
a manner with which it would certainly be un- 
accommodating to disagree. That the novelist 
must write from his experience, that his 
*' characters must be real and such as might be 
met with in actual life"; that "a young lady 
brought up in a quiet country village should 
avoid descriptions of garrison life," and "a 
writer whose friends and personal experiences 
belong to the lower middle-class should care- 
fully avoid introducing his characters into 
Society"; that one should enter one's notes in 
a commonplace book ; that one's figures should 
be clear in outline; that making them clear by 
some trick of speech or of carriage is a bad 



method, and "describing them at length " is a 
worse one ; that English Fiction should have a 
"conscious moral purpose "; that "it is almost 
impossible to estimate too highly the value of 
careful workmanship — that is, of style"; that 
"the most important point of all is the story"; 
that "the story is everything," — these are 
principles with most of which it is surely im- 
possible not to sympathize. That remark about 
the lower middle-class writer and his knowing 
his place is perhaps rather chilling; but for 
the rest, I should find it difficult to dissent 
from any one of these recommendations. At 
the same time, I should find it difficult positively 
to assent to them, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the injunction as to entering one's notes in 
a commonplace book. They scarcely seem to 
me to have the quality that Mr. Besant at- 
tributes to the rules of the novelist — the 
"precision and exactness" of "the laws of 
harmony, perspective, and proportion." They 
are suggestive, they are even inspiring, but 
they are not exact, though they are doubtless 
as much so as the case admits of; which is a 
proof of that liberty of interpretation for which 
I just contended. For the value of these dif- 
ferent injunctions — so beautiful and so vague 
— is wholly in the meaning one attaches to 
them. The characters, the situation, which 
strike one as real will be those that touch and 
nterest one most, but the measure of reality is 
very difficult to fix. The reality of Don Quixote 
or Mr. Micawber is a very delicate shade ; it is 
a reality so colored by the author's vision that, 
vivid as it may be, one would hesitate to pro- 
pose it as a model ; one would expose one's 
self to some very embarrassing questions on 
the part of a pupil. It goes without saying 
that you will not write a good novel unless you 
possess the sense of reality; but it will be diffi- 
cult to give you a recipe for calling that sense 
into being. Humanity is immense, and reality 
has a myriad forms ; the most one can affirm is 
that some of the flowers of fiction have the 
odor of it, and others have not; as for telling 
you in advance how your nosegay should be 
composed, that is another affair. It is equally 
excellent and inconclusive to say that one must 
write from experience ; to our supposititious 
aspirant such a declaration might savor of 
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mockery. What kind of experience is in- 
tended, and where does it begin and end? Ex- 
perience is never limited, and it is never com- 
plete; it is an immense sensibility, a kind of 
huge spider-web, of the finest silken threads, 
suspended in the chamber of consciousness 
and catching every air-borne particle in its 
tissue. It is the very atmosphere of ttie mind ; 
and when the mind is imaginative — much 
more when it happens to be that of a man of 
genius — it takes to itself the faintest hints of 
life, it converts the very pulses of the air into 
revelations. The young lady living in a village 
has only to be a damsel upon whom nothing is 
lost to make it quite unfair ( as it seems to me ) 
to declare to her that she shall have nothing to 
say about the military. Greater miracles have 
been seen than that, imagination assisting, she 
should speak the truth about some of these 
gentlemen. I remember an English novelist, 
a woman of genius, telling me that she was 
much commended for the impression she had 
managed to give in one of her tales of the 
nature and way of life of the French Protestant 
youth. She had been asked whtre she learned 
so much about this recondite being, she had 
been congratulated on 'ler peculiar oppor- 
tunities. These opportui.mes consisted in her 
having once, in Paris, as she ascended a stair- 
case, passed an open door where, in the house 
hold of a Pasteur^ some of the young 
Protestants were seated at table round a 
finished meal. The glimpse made a picture; 
It lasted only a moment, but that moment was 
experience. She had got her impression, and 
she evolved her type. She knew what youth 
was, and what Protestantism ; she also had the 
advantage of having seen what it was to be 
French ; so that she converted these ideas into a 
concrete image, and produced a reality. Above 
all, however, she was blessed with the faculty 
which when you give it an inch takes an ell, and 
which for the artist is a much greater source of 
strength ihaii any accident of residence or of 
place in the social scale. The power to guess 
the unseen troin the seen, to trace the implica- 
tion of things, to judge the whole piece by the 
pattern, the condition of feeling life, in general, 
so completely that you are well on your way to 
knowing any particular corner of it — this 



cluster of gifts may almost be said to constitute 
experience, and they occur in country and in 
town, and in the most differing stages of edu- 
cation. If experience consists of impressions, 
it maybe said that impressions are experience, 
just as ( have we not seen it t ) they are the very 
air we breathe. Therefore, if I should cer- 
tainly say to a novice : *' Write from experience, 
and experience only," I should feel that this 
was a rather tantalizing monition if I were not 
careful immediately to add : " Try to be one ot 
the people on whom nothing is lost I " 

I am far from intending by this to minimize 
the importance of exactness — of truth of detail. 
One can speak best from one's own taste, and 
I may therefore venture to say that the air of 
reality (solidity of specification) seems tome 
to be the supreme virtue of a novel — the merit 
on which all its other merits (including that 
conscious moral purpose of which Mr. Besant 
speaks) helplessly and submissively depend. 
If it be not there, they are all as nothing, and 
if these be there, they owe their effect to the 
success with which the author has produced 
the illusion of life. The cultivation of this 
success, the study of this exquisite process, 
form, to my taste, the beginning and the end of 
the art of the novelist. They are his inspira- 
tion, his despair, his reward, his torment, his 
delight. It is here, in very truth, that he com- 
petes with life; it is here that he competes 
with his brother, the painter, in his attempt to 
render the look of things, the look that conveys 
their meaning, to catch the color, the relief, the 
expression, the surface, the substance of the 
human spectacle. It is in regard to this that 
.Mr. Hesant is well inspired when he bids him 
take notes. He cannot possibly take too many, 
he cannot possibly take enough. All life so- 
licits him, and to "render" the simplest sur- 
face, to produce the most momentary illusion, 
is a very complicated business. His case would 
be easier, and the rule would be more exact, if 
.Mr. Hesant had been able to tell him what notes 
to take. Hut this I fear he can never learn in 
any hand-book; it is the business of his life. 
He has to take a great many in order to select 
a few, he has to work them up as he can, and 
even the guides and philosophers who might 
have most to say to him must leave hlca aio^*^ 
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when it comes to the application of precepts, as 
we leave the painter in communion with his 
palette. That his characters **must be clear in 
outline/* as Mr. Besant says — he feels that 
down to his boots; but how he shall make 
them so is a secret between his good angel and 
himself. It would be absurdly simple it he 
could be taught that a great deal of " descrip- 
tion ** would make them so, or that, on the 
contrary, the absence of description and the 
cultivation of dialogue, or the absence of dia- 
logue and the multiplication of ** incident/' 
would rescue him from his difficulties. Noth. 
ing, for instance, is more possible than that he 
be of a turn of mind for which this odd, literal 
opposition of description and dialogue, incident 
and description, has little meaning and light 
People often talk of these things as if they had 
a kind of internecine distinctness, instead of 
melting into each other at every breath, and 
being intimately associated parts of one general 
effort of expression. 1 cannot imagine compo- 
sition existing in a series of blocks, nor con- 
ceive, in any novel worth discussing at all, of a 
passage of description that is not in its intention 
narrative, a passage of dialogue that is not in 
its intention descriptive, a touch of truth of 
any sort that does not partake of the nature 
of incident, and an incident that derives its in- 
terest from any other source than the general 
and only source of the success of a work of 
art, — that of being illustrative. A novel is 
a living thing, all one and continuous, like 
every other organism, and in proportion as it 
lives will it be found, I think, that in each of the 
parts there is something of each of the other 
parts. The critic who over the close texture 
of a finished work will pretend to trace a geog- 
raphy of items will mark some frontiers as 
artificial, I fear, as any that have been known 
to history. There is an old fashioned distinction 
between the novel of character and the novel 
of incident, which must have cost many a smile 
to the intending romancer who was keen about 
his work. It appears to me as little to the 
point as the equally celebrated distinction be- 
tween the novel and the romance — to answer 
as little to any reality. There are bad novels 
and good novels, as there are bad pictures and 
good pictures; but thsit is the only distinction 



in which I see any meaning, and I can as little 
imagine speaking of a novel of character as I 
can imagine speaking of a picture of character. 
When one says picture, one says of character ; 
when one says novel, one says of incident; and 
the terms may be transposed. What is char- 
acter but the determination of incident ? What 
is incident but the illustration of character? 
What is a picture or a novel that is not of char- 
acter.'* What else do we seek in it and find in 
it? It is an incident for a woman to stand up 
with her hand resting on a table and look out 
at you in a certain way; or, if it be not an inci- 
dent, I think it will be hard to say what it is. 
At the same time it is an expression of char- 
acter. If you say you don't see it (character 
in that — allons done / ) ,\\i\s is exactly what the 
artist, who has reasons of his own for thinking 
he does see it, undertakes to show you. When 
a young man makes up his mind that he has not 
faith enough, after all, to enter the church, as 
he intended, that is an incident, though you 
may not hurry to the end of the chapter to see 
whether, perhaps, he does n*t change once 
more. I do not say that these are extraordinary 
or startling incidents. I do not pretend to 
estimate the degree of interest proceeding from 
them, for this will depend upon the skill of the 
painter. It sounds almost puerile to say that 
some incidents are intrinsically much more im- 
portant than others, and I need not take this 
precaution, after having professed my sympathy 
for the major ones, in remarking that the only 
classification of the novel that I can understand 
is into the interesting and the uninteresting. 

The novel and the romance, the novel of in- 
cident and that of character, — these separa- 
tions appear to me to have been made by critics 
and readers for their own convenience, and 
to help them out of some of their difficulties, 
but to have little reality or interest for the pro- 
ducer, from whose point of view it is, of course, 
that we are attempting to consider the art of 
fiction. The case is the same with another 
shadowy category, which Mr. Besant apparently 
is disposed to set up, — that oi the "modern 
English novel"; unless, indeed, it be that in 
this matter he has fallen into an accidental con- 
fusion of standpoints. It is not quite clear 
whether he intends the remarks in which he 
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alludes to it to be didactic or historical. It is 
as difficult to suppose a person intending 
to write a modern English novel as to suppose 
him writing an ancient English novel ; that is a 
label which begs the question. One writes 
the novel, one paints the picture of one^s lan- 
guage and of one's time, and calling it modern 
English will not, alas ! make the difficult task 
any easier. No more, unfortunately, will call- 
ing this or that work of one*s fellow-artist a 
romance, — unless it be, of course, simply for 
the pleasantness of the thing, as, for instance, 
when Hawthorne gave this heading to his story 
of Blithedale. The French, who have brought 
the theory of fiction to remarkable complete 
ness, have but one word for the novel, and have 
not attempted smaller things in it, that I can 
see, for that. I can think of no obligation to 
which the "romancer" would not be held 
equally with the novelist ; the standard of ex- 
ecution is equally high for each. Of course it 
is of execution that we are talking, — that being 
the only point of a novel that is open to con- 
tention. This is, perhaps, too often lost sight 
of, only to produce interminable confusions 
and cross-purposes. We must grant the artist 
his subject, his idea, what the French call his 
donnie; our criticism is applied only to what 
he makes of it. Naturally, I do not mean that 
we are bound to like it or find it interesting ; 
in case we do not, our course is perfectly 
simple, to let it alone. We may believe that of 
a certain idea even the most sincere novelist 
can make nothing at all, and the event may 
perfectly justify our belief ; but the failure will 
have been a failure to execute, and it is in the 
execution that the fatal weakness is recorded. 
If we pretend to respect the artist at all, we 
must allow him his freedem of choice, in the 
face, in particular cases, of innumerable pre- 
sumptions that the choice will not fructify. 
Art derives a considerable part of its beneficial 
exercise from flying in the face of presump- 
tions, and some of the most interesting experi- 
ments of which it is capable are hidden in the 
bosom of common things. Gustave Flaubert 
has written a story about the devotion of a ser- 
vant-girl to a parrot, and the production, highly 
finished as it is, cannot on the whole be called 
a success. We are perfectly free to find it flat. 



but I think it might have been interesting ; 
and I, for my part, am extremely glad he should 
have written it. It is a contribution to our 
knowledge of what can be done — or what can- 
not. Ivan Turgdnieff has written a tale about 
a deaf and dumb serf and a lap-dog, and the 
thing is touching, loving, a little masterpiece. 
He struck the note of life where Gustave Flau- 
bert missed it ; he flew in the face of a presump- 
tion and achieved a victory. 

Nothing, of course, will ever take the place 
of the good old fashion of "liking" a work of 
art or not liking it; the more improved criti- 
cism will not abolish that primitive, that ulti- 
mate, test. I mention this to guard myself 
from the accusation of intimating that the idea, 
the subject, of a novel or a picture does not 
matter. It matters, to my sense, in the highest 
degree, and if I might put up a prayer, it would 
be that artists should select none but the rich- 
est. Some, as I have already hastened to ad- 
mit, are much more substantial than others, and 
it would be a happily arranged world in which 
persons intending to treat them should be ex 
empt from confusions and mistakes. This 
fortunate condition will arrive only, I fear, on 
the same day that critics become purged from 
error. Meanwhile, I repeat, we do not judge 
the artist with fairness unless we say to him : 
" Oh, I grant you your starting-point, because 
if I did not I should seem to prescribe to you, 
and heaven forbid I should take that responsi- 
bility. If I pretend to tell you what you must 
not take, you will call upon me to tell you then 
what you must take; in which case I shall be 
nicely caught ! Moreover, it is n't till I have 
accepted your data that I can begin to measure 
you. I have the standard ; I judge you by 
what you propose, and you must look out for 
me there. Of course I may not care for your 
idea at all ; I may think it silly, or stale, or un- 
clean ; in which case I wash my hands of you 
altogether. I may content myself with believ- 
ing that you will not have succeeded in being 
interesting, but I shall, of course, not attempt 
to demonstrate it, and you will be as indifferent 
to me as I am to you. I need n't remind you 
that there are all sorts of tastes ; who can 
know it better? Some people, for excellent 
reasons, don't like to read about carpenters ; 
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others, for reasons even better, don't like to 
read about courtesans. Many object to Amer- 
icans. Others ( I believe they are mainly 
editors and publishers ) won't look at Italians. 
Some readers don't like quiet subjects ; others 
don't like bustling ones. Some enjoy a com- 
plete illusion ; others revel in a complete de- 
ception. They choose their novels accord- 
ingly, and if they don't care about your idea, 
they won't, a fortiori^ care about your treat- 
ment." 

So that it comes back very quickly, as I 
have said, to the liking; in spite of M. Zola, 
who reasons less powerfully than he represents, 
and who will not reconcile himself to this ab- 
soluteness of taste, thinking that there are cer- 
tain things that people ought to like, and that 
they can be made to like. I am quite at a loss 
to imagine anything (at any rate in this matter 
of fiction) that people ought to like or to dis- 
like. Selection will be sure to take care of 
itself, for it has a constant motive behind it. 
That motive is simply experience. As people 
feel life, so they will feel the art that is most 
closely related to it. This closeness of relation 
is what we should never forget in talking of 
the effort of the novel. Many people speak of 
it as a factitious, artificial form, a product of 
ingenuity, the business of which is to alter and 
arrange the things that surround us, to translate 
them into conventional, traditional moulds. 
This, however, is a view of the matter which 
carries us but a very short way, condemns the 
art to an eternal repetition of a few familiar 
clicJu^s^ cuts short its development, and leads us 
straight up to a dead wall. Catching the very 
note and trick, the strange irregular rhythm of 
life, that is the attempt whose strenuous force 
keeps Fiction upon her feet. In proportion as 
in what she offers us we see life without re- 
arrangement do we feel that we are touching 
the truth ; in proportion as we see it with re- 
arrangement do we feel that we are being put 
off with a substitute, a compromise and con- 
vention. It is not uncommon to hear an ex- 
traordinary assurance of remark in regard to 
this matter of rearranging, which is often 
spoken of as if it were the last word of art. 
Mr. Besant seems to me in danger of falling 
into this great error with his rather unguarded 



talk about '* selection." Art is essentially se- 
lection, but it is a selection whose main care 
is to be typical, to be inclusive. For many 
people art means rose-colored windows, and 
selection means picking a bouquet for Mrs. 
Grundy. They will tell you glibly that artistic 
considerations have nothing to do with the dis- 
agreeable, with the ugly : they will rattle off 
shallow commonplaces about the province of 
art and the limits of art, till you are moved to 
some wonder in return as to the province and 
the limits of ignorance. It appears tome that 
no one can ever have made a seriously artistic 
attempt without becoming conscious of an im- 
mense increase — a kind of revelation — of 
freedom. One perceives, in that case, — by the 
light of a heavenly ray, — that the province of 
art is all life, all feeling, all observation, all 
vision. As Mr. Besant so justly intimates, it 
is all experience. That is a sufficient answer 
to those who maintain that it must not touch the 
painful, who stick into its divine unconscious 
bosom little prohibitory inscriptions on the end 
of sticks, such as we see in public gardens — 
•*It is forbidden to walk on the grass ; it is 
forbidden to touch the flowers; it ^s not allowed 
to introduce dogs, or to remain after dark ; it is 
requested to keep to the right." The young 
aspirant in the line of fiction, whom we con- 
tinue to imagine, will do nothing without taste* 
for in that case his freedom would be of little 
use to him ; but the first advantage of his taste 
will be to reveal to him the absurdity of the 
little sticks and tickets. If he have taste, I 
must add, of course he will have ingenuity, and 
my disrespectful reference to that quality just 
now was not meant to imply that it is useless in 
fiction. But it is only a secondary aid ; the 
first is a vivid sense of reality. 

Mr. Besant has some remarks on the ques- 
tion of "the story," which I shall not attempt 
to criticise, though they seem to me to contain 
a singular ambiguity, because I do not think I 
understand them. I cannot see what is meant 
by talking as if there were a part of a novel 
which is the story and part of it which for 
mystical reasons is not — unless indeed the 
distinction be made in a sense in which it is 
difficult to suppose that any one should attempt 
to convey anything. '* The story," if it rep- 
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resents anything, represents the subject, the 
idea, the data of the novel; and there is surely 
no "school " — Mr. Besant speaks of a school 

— which urges that a novel should be all treat- 
ment and no subject. There must assuredly be 
something to treat; every school is intimately 
conscious of that. This sense of the story 
being the idea, the starting-point, of the novel, 
is the onlv one that I see in which it can be 
spoken of as something different from its 
organic whole ; and since, in proportion as the 
work is successful, the idea permeates and 
penetrates it, informs and animates it, so that 
every word and every punctuation-point con- 
tribute directly to the expression, in that pro- 
portion do we lose our sense of the story being 
a blade which may be drawn more or less out 
of its sheath. The story and the novel, the 
idea and the form, are the needle and thread, 
and I never heard of a guild of tailors who 
recommended the use of the thread without the 
needle or the needle without the thread. Mr. 
Besant is not the only critic who may be 
observed to have spoken as if there were cer- 
tain things in life which constitute stories and 
certain others which do not. I find the same 
odd implication in an entertaining article in 
the Pall Mall Gazette^ devoted, as it happens, 
to Mr. Besant's lecture. *' The story is the 
thing! " says this graceful writer, as if with a 
tone of opposition to another idea. I should 
think it was, as every painter who, as the time 
for "sending in " his picture looms in the dis- 
tance, finds himself still in quest of a subject 

— as every belated artist, not fixed about his 
donn^e^ will heartily agree. There are some 
subjects which speak to us, and others which 
do not, but he would be a clever man who 
should undertake to give a rule by which the 
story and the no-story should be known apart. 
It is impossibly (to me at least) to imagine any 
such rule which shall not be altogether arbi- 
trary. The writer in the Pall Mall opposes 
the delightful (as I suppose) novel of "Margot 
la Balafrde " to certain tales in which " Bos- 
tonian nymphs" appear to have "rejected 
English dukes for psychological reasons." I 
am not acquainted with the romance just 
designated, and can scarcely forgive the Pall 
Mall critic for not mentioning the name of the 



author ; but the title appears to refer to a lady 
who may have received a scar in some heroic 
adventure. I am inconsolable at not being ac- 
quainted with this episode, but am utterly at a 
loss to see why it is a story when the rejection 
(or acceptance) of a duke is not, and why a 
reason, psychological or other, is not a subject 
when a cicatrix is. They are all particles of 
the multitudinous life with which the novel 
deals, and surely no dogma which pretends to 
make it lawful to touch the one and unlawful to 
touch the other will stand for a moment on its 
feet. It is the special picture that must stand 
or fall, according as it seems to possess truth 
or to lack it. Mr. Besant does not, to my 
sense, light up the subject by intimating that a 
story must, under penalty of not being a story, 
consist of "adventures." Why of adventures 
more than of green spectacles? He mentions 
a category of impossible things, and among 
them he places "fiction without adventure." 
Why without adventure more than without 
matrimony, or celibacy, or parturition, or 
cholera, or hydropathy, or Jansenism ? This 
seems to me to bring the novel back to the hap- 
less little rSle of being an artificial, ingenious 
thing — bring it down from its large, free 
character of an immense and exquisite corre- 
spondence with life. And what Is adventure, 
when it comes to that, and by what sign is the 
listening pupil to recognize it? It is an ad- 
venture — an immense one — for me to write 
this little article ; and for a Bostonian nymph 
to reject an English duke is an adventure only 
less stirring, I should say, than for an English 
duke to be rejected by a Bostonian nymph. I 
see dramas within dramas in that, and innumer- 
able points of view. A psychological reason is, 
to my imagination, an object adorably pictorial; 
to catch the tint of its complexion — I feel as if 
that idea might inspire one to Titianesque 
efforts. There are few things more exciting to 
me, in short, than a psychological reason, and 
yet, 1 protest, the novel seems to me the most 
magnificent form of art. I have just been read- 
ing, at the same time, the delightful story of 
" Treasure Island," by Robert Louis Stev- 
enson, and the last tale from Edmond de 
Goncourt, which is entitled "Ch^rie." One of 
these works treats of murders, mysteries, 
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islands of dreadful renown, hairbreadth escapes, 
miraculous coincidences, and buried doubloons. 
The other treats of a little French girl who 
lived in a fine house in Paris and died of 
wounded sensibility because no one would 
marry her. I call *' Treasure Island " delight- 
ful, because it appears to me to have succeeded 
wonderfully in what it attempts ; and I venture 
to bestow no epithet upon "ChtJrIe," which 
strikes me as having failed in what it attempts 
— that is, in tracing the development of the 
moral consciousness of a child. But one of 
these productions strikes me as exactly as 
much of a novel as the other, and as having a 
** story " quite as much. The moral conscious- 
ness of a child is as much a part of life as the* 
islands of the Spanish Main, and the one sort 
of geography seems to me to have those '* sur- 
prises " of which Mr. Besant speaks quite as 
much as the other. For myself ( since it comes 
back in the last resort, as I say, to the prefer- 
ence of the individual), the picture of the 
child's experience has the advantage that I 
can at successive steps ( an immense luxury, 
near to the ** sensual pleasure'' of which Mr. 
Besant's critic in the Pall Mall speaks) say 
Yes or No, as it may be, to what the artist puts 
before me. I have been a child, but I have 
never been on a quest for a buried treasure, and 
it is a simple accident that with M. de Gon* 
court I should have for the most part to say 
No. With George Eliot, when she painted 
that country, I always said Yes. 

The most interesting part of Mr. Hesant's 
lecture is unfortunately the briefest passage — 
his very cursory allusion to the " conscious 
moral purpose '' of the novel. Here again it 
is not very clear whether he is recording a fact 
or laying down a principle; it is a great pity 
that in the latter case he should not have de- 
veloped his idea. This branch of the subject 
is of immense importance, and Mr. Besant's 
few words point to considerations of the wides 
reach, not to be lightly disposed of. He will 
have treated the art of fiction but superficially 
who is not prepared to go every inch of the way 
that these considerations will carry him. It is 
for this reason that at the beginning of these 
remarks I was careful to notify the reader that 
my reHections oa solirge a thtmt have no pre- 



tension to be exhaustive. Like Mr. Besant, I 
have left the question of the morality of the 
novel till the last, and at the last I find I have 
used up my space. It is a question surrounded 
with difficulties, as witness the very first that 
meets us, in the form of a definite question, on 
the threshold. Vagueness, in such a discus- 
sion, is fatal, and what is the meaning of your 
morality and your conscious moral purpose 1 
Will you not define your terms and explain how 
(a novel being a picture) a picture can be 
either moral or immoral.'* You wish to paint a 
moral picture or carve, a moral statue; will you 
not tell us how you would set about it? 
We are discussing the Art of Fiction ; ques- 
tions of art are questions (in the widest sense ) 
of execution ; questions of morality are quite 
another affair, and will you not let us see how 
it is that you find it so easy to mix them up } 
These things are so clear to Mr. Besant that 
he has deduced from them a law which he sees 
embodied in English Fiction and which is **a 
truly admirable thing and a great cause for 
congratulation.'' It is a great cause for con- 
gratulation, indeed, when such thorny problems 
become as smooth as silk. I may add that, in 
so far as Mr. Besant perceives that in point of 
fact English Fiction has addressed itself pre- 
ponderantly to these delicate questions, he will 
appear to many people to have made a vain 
discovery. They will have been positively 
struck, on the contrary, with the moral timidity 
of the usual English novelist; with his (or 
with her ) aversion to face the difficulties with 
which, on every side, the treatment of reality 
bristles. He is apt to be extremely shy 
(whereas the picture that Mr. Besant draws is 
a picture of boldness ), and the sign of his work, 
for the most part, is a cautious silence on cer- 
tain subjects. In the English novel ( by which 
I mean the American as well ), more than in 
any other, there is a traditional difference be- 
tween that which people know and that 
which they agree to admit that they know, that 
which they see and that which they speak of, 
that which they feel to be a part of life and 
that which they allow to enter into literature. 
There is the great difference, in short, between 
what they talk of in conversation, and what 
they talk of in print. The essence of moral 
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energy is to survey the whole field, and I 
should directly reverse Mr. Besant's remark, 
and say, not that the English novel has a pur- 
pose, but that it has a diffidence. To what de- 
gree a purpose in a work of art is a source of 
corruption I shall not attempt to inquire ; the 
one that seems to me least dangerous is the 
purpose of making a perfect work. As for 
our novel, I may say, lastly, on this score, that, 
as we find it in England to-day, it strikes me 
as addressed in a large degree to "young 
people," and that this in itself constitutes a 
presumption that it will be rather shy. There 
are certain things which it is generally agreed 
not to discuss, not even to mention, before 
young people. That is very well, but the ab- 
sence of discussion is not a symptom of the 
moral passion. The purpose of the English 
novel — ** a truly 'admirable thing, and a great 
cause for congratulation" — strikes me, there- 
fore, as rather negative. 

There is one point at which the moral sense 
and the artistic sense lie very near together ; 
that is, in the light of the very obvious truth 
that the deepest quality of a work of art will 
always be the quality of the mind of the pro- 
ducer. In proportion as that mind is rich and 
noble, will the novel, the picture, the statue, 
partake of the substance of beauty and truth. 
To be constituted of such elements is, to my 
vision, to have purpose enough. No good 
novel will everproceed from a superficial mind ; 
that seems to me an axiom which, for the artist 
in fiction, will cover all needful moral ground ; 
if the youthful aspirant take it to heart, it will 
illuminate for him many of the mysteries of 
"purpose." There are many other useful 
things that might be said to him, but I have 
come to the end of my article, and can only 
touch them as I pass. The critic in the Pall 
Mall Gazette, whom I have already quoted, 
draws attention to the danger, in speaking of 
the art of fiction, of generalizing. The danger 
that he has in mind is rather, 1 imagine, that of 
particularizing; for there are some comprehcn. 
»ive remarks which, in addition 10 those em- 
bodied in Mr. Besant's suggestive lecture 
might, without fear of misleading him, be ad- 
dressed to the ingenuous student. I should 
remind him first of the magnificence of the form 



that is open to him, which offers to sight so few 
restrictions and such innumerable opportunities. 
The other arts, in comparison, appear confined 
and hampered; the various conditions under 
which they are exercised are so rigid and defin* 
jte. But the only condition that I can think of 
attaching to the composition of the novel is, as 
I have already said, that it be interesting. 
This freedom is a splendid privilege, and the 
first lesson of the young novelist is to learn to 
be worthy of it. " Enjoy it as it deserves," I 
should say to him; "take possession of it, eXf 
plore it to its utmost extent, reveal it, rejoice in 
it. All life belongs to you, and don't listen 
either to those who would shut you up into 
corners of it and tell you that it is only here 
and there that art inhabits, or to those who 
would persuade you that this heavenly messen- 
ger wings her way outside of life altogether, 
breathing a superfine air and turning away her 
head from the truth of things. There is no 
impression of life, no manner of seeing it and 
feeling it, to which the plan of the novelist may 
not offer a place ; you have only to remember 
that talents so dissimilar as those of Alexandre 
Dumas and Jane Austen, Charles Dickens and 
Gustave Flaubert, have worked in this field 
with equal glory. Don*t think too much about 
optimism and pessimism; try to catch the 
color of life itself. In France to day we see a 
prodigious effort ( that of Emile Zola, to whose 
solid and serious work no explorer of the 
capacity of the novel can allude without re- 
spect), we see an extraordinary effort, vitiated 
by a spirit of pessimism on a narrow basis. 
M. Zola is magnificent, but he strikes an Eng 
lish reader as ignorant ; he has an air of working 
in the dark ; if he had as much light as energy, 
his results would be of the highest value. As 
for the aberrations of a shallow optimism, the 
ground ( of English fiction especially ) is strewn 
with their brittle particles as with broken glass. 
If you must indulge in conclusions, let them 
have the taste of a wide knowledge. Remember 
that your first duty is to be as complete as pos 
sible — to make as perfect a work. He gener^ 
ousand delicate, and then, in the vulgar phrase, 
"Go in!" 

Henry James, 

l^NUON, England. 
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Story writers should take especial care that 
the speeches they put into the mouths of their 
characters are easy, colloquial, and natural. 
People in stories cannot be made to talk ex- 
actly like people in real life, perhaps, but they 
should not be made to say things that in life 
would be impossible. Here is an extract from 
a story that was published lately: — 

Going to the designated apartment, she saw the agent, wlio, 
rising from his seat, ^aid: — 

" Good evening, Miss King. I am sorry to disturb you, and 
I hope you will excuse me for so doing when you know my 
reason for calling upon you." 

" I have no doubt that I shall," she smilingly responded. 

" I have understood that you are an excellent telegrapher." 

** I hardly think that I deserve to be thus denominated: but 
when I was teaching I devoted my spare moments to the art, 
became greatly interested in it and a fair operator." 

The agent's speech in addressing Miss King 
is stilted and unnatural, and her reply to his 
suggestion that she is an expert telegrapher is 



such as no human being would ever make. A 
girl — in a story — might properly say some- 
thing like this : — 

" Hardly that, I think ; but I did study telegraphy when I 
was teaching, and I am a fair operator." 

The quickest way to detect absurdities in 
dialogue is to read it aloud after it is written, 
speaking each sentence as it would be spoken 
in r,eal life by the character to whom it is 
assigned. Writers should remember that most 
conversation is colloquial. In writing dialogue 
short sentences and ordinary words should 
generally be used, and periodic construction 
and high-flown language should be carefully 
avoided. 

That misspelling is not dialect is something 
that writers frequently forget. The author of 
some child rhymes in the Chicago Record 
makes a little girl say *' going" in this outland- 
ish way : " Doughin' down to Sadie's house," 
which leads the Brooklyn Eagle to remark : 
" The man who wrote this would spell ' though ' 
* tho ' and think he was writing dialect." 

Tolstoi is having a hard time in getting his 
latest story before the world. His agents com- 
plain that the Cosmopolitan has made a travesty 
of the novel by its unauthorized changes; that 
the English periodical also publishing it has 
omitted important parts; that its publication in 
Russia is absolutely prohibited for political 
reasons, and that nowhere has the story been 
printed as Tolstoi wrote it. Perhaps it is just 
as well. w. H. H. 



THE SCRAP BASKET. 



Ten years ago I knew only one writer who 
gave out " Pigeon English " of this sort: "I 
shall be home to-morrow,'* " The child stayed 
home from school." I note — but with no less 
dislike — an increasing tendency to omit the 
preposition. Mary E. Wilkins in a story, " The 
Tree of Knowledge "(August Harper's),s2iys: 
" She always hid the letter in the depths of her 
pocket and never by any chance read it until 
she was home, and sometimes not until she 
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went to bed." To keep the unity of the sen- 
tence, should it not read : *' And sometimes not 
until she was bed"? If "I was home Mon- 
day " is good style, then, " I was church Sun- 
day " is the same. l. s. g. 

Boston, Mass. 



"NEWSPAPER ENGLISH" EDITED. 



Alger retires on August i. 
— New York Sun headline 
July 2 1 . 



Alger will retire August !• 



One woman suicides, an- 
other attempts it. — Boston 
Post headline. 



One woman commits 
cide, another tiies to. 



sui- 



Maurus Jokai, the Hunga- 
rian novelist, has applied for 
space for an individual ex- 
hibit at the Paris exhibition. 
He will display his novels in 
every edition and every trans- 
lation that has been printed, 
and he has written over 300 
books. — New York Sun. 



Maurus Jokai, the Hunga- 
rian novelist, has applied for 
space for an individual ex- 
hibit at the Paris exhibition. 
He will display his novels in 
every edition and every trans- 
lation that has been printed, 
and he has written more than 
300 books. 



AN OFFER TO POETS. 



** A. gentleman of responsibility," vouched 
for by the New York Sun^ has offered a first 
prize of $400, a second prize of $200, and a 
third prize of $100 for the three best poems in 
a general way aniiphonal to Edwin Markham's 
verses, "The Man with the Hoe." The donor's 
ideas in making this generous offer to genius 
were defined by himself as follows: — 

What about the man without the hoe ? he who cannot get work, 
or, having the opportunity to labor, won't do it? There are 
thousands of young men in this country who have been edu- 
cated up to the point where the honest and healthful occupation 
of thtir fathers in the field has become distasteful to them, and, 
in many cases, they have grown to be ashamed of it and of 
their parents. In European countries, particularly, there are 
multitudes of young men, the younger sons of titled people, 
for instance, who have been taught that common labor or work 
in the trades is beneath them, and they sink their individuality, 
their manhood, and their future in the ranks of the army and 
in petty government positions. They must have money, but 
they must earn it only in a " genteel " way. These are the 
men without the hoe — the real brotliers to the ox. Who shall 
tell their story? Who shall best sing the bitter song of the in- 
capables who walk the earth, driven hither and thither like 
beasts by the implacable sentiment of a false social education, 
suffering the tortures of the damned and bringing distress upon 
those dependent on them because they have lost that true in- 
depend*nce of soul that comes to him wlio dares to labor with 
his hands, who wields the hoe, and is master of his destiny ? 

Poets are invited to try their hands at a poem 
worthy of the theme here suggested, " brevity. 



strength of sentiment and expression, and lit- 
erary grace and merit to be the factors of 
merit " in the award. 

Manuscripts intended for this competition 
will be received until October 15. Poems may 
be sent either with the name and address of 
the author openly attached, or accompanied by 
name and address in a sealed envelope to be 
opened after the award. In every case where 
the return of the manuscript is desired, a 
stamped and addressed envelope should be 
enclosed. All manuscripts or communications 
should be addressed as follows : — 

"The Man Without the Hoe Co.mpetition, 

" Care of the Sun, 



<( 



New York, N. V. 



• >» 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[The publishers of The Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
contaiifing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention The Writer when they write.] 



TusKKGBR Institute and Its President, Booker T, 
Washington. M. B. Thrasher. Appletons" Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly ( 53 c. ) for September. 

The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Saranac 
Lake— Winter, 1887-1888. Edited by Sidney Colvin. Illus- 
trated. Scril'uer^s (2^ c ) for September. 

Franklin the Scientist, (The Many-sided Franklin.) 
Paul Leicester Ford. Illustrated. Century ( 38 c ) for Sep- 
tember. 

Where Stockton Wrote His Stories. Theodore F. 
Wolfe LtppincotV s (28 c. ) for September. 

The Youn(;er Russian Writers. A. Cahan. Forutn 
(38 c,) for September. 

The First Books ok .So.mb English Authors. I. — Rob- 
ert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Illustrated. Luther S. 
Livingston. Bookman ( 28 c, ) for September. 

The Systematic Epigram. Frank Moore Colby. Book- 
man ( 28 c. ) for September. 

"Ik Marvel" in His "Reveries" Retreat. With 
portrait. National Magazine (13 c. ) for September. 

The Scot of Fiction. Jane Helen Findlater. Atlantic 
Monthly ( 38 c. ) for September. 

The Book Review, Past and Prfsent. J. S. Tunison. 
Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for .September. 

The Mission of Humor. Samuel M. Crothers. Atlantic 
( 38 c. ) for September. 

Criticism and the Man, John Burroughs, Atlantic 
(38 c.) for September. 
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Thb Author of " David Harum." Ainslee*5 Magazine 
( 13 c. ) for September. 

Jambs Russell Lowbll. W. M. Gamble. Conservative 
Review ( 53 c. ) for August. 

Gborgb Borrow. Cyrus Adler, Ph.D. Conservative Re- 
view ( 53 c. ) for August. 

Gobthb. William McKendree Bryant. American Illus- 
trated Methodist Magazine ( 13 c. ) for August. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



Madame Darmesteter's recent essay on 
"The Social Novel in France" is printed in 
full in the Living Age ( Boston ) for August 5. 

Nicholas P. Oilman will resign the editorship 
of the New World ( Boston ) with the appear- 
ance of the number for next December, having 
arranged to spend five months of 1900 — April 
to August inclusive — in England and France 

The first number of the Harper-McClure 
Illustrated Review will appear November i. 
Dr. John H. Finley will be the editor. The 
price of the new magazine will be ten cents a 
copy, and it will be something like a monthly 
newspaper. Dr. Finley says of it : " In the first 
place, it contains a monthly synopsis of all the 
work done in the world; that is, whatever 
would interest men and women in our part of 
the world. This synopsis will be written 
briefly, plainly, and uncolored by partisanship. 
It will be supplemented in another portion by 
the comments of able men on, and outside of, 
the magazine. The departmental system will 
be a distinctive feature, and religious, scien- 
tific, industrial, economical, and political sub- 
jects will receive impartial treatment." The 
magazine will print also short stories by well- 
known authors. 

Literary Life, ** a weekly newspaper devoted 
to books and bookmen," will be launched in 
September in New York City by the Mont- 
gomery Publishing Company, of No. 23 Park 
row. Its day of issue will be Saturday. 

Deshler Welch will revive the Theatre Mag- 
azine in October, after a few seasons' suspen- 
sion. During the wetkly publication of this 
periodical, from 1886 to 1894, it enjoyed much 
popularity. 

In Lantern Land { Hartford ) has discontin- 
ued publication. 



The New Voice^ the organ of the prohibition 
party, has been sold by the Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, and will hereafter be issued in 
Chicago. The new publishers will be Samuel 
Dickie and John G. Woolsey, and the publish- 
ing office the Temple, Chicago, 111. 

With the first number of the fourteenth vol- 
ume of the Quarterly Journal of Economics 
(that for October, 1899) ^^^ subscription price 
will be advanced from two dollars a year to 
three dollars a year. A number of improve- 
ments will be made. The general departments 
of the journal will be enlarged, and a hospita- 
ble welcome will be given to contributions, 
from whatever quarter, of enduring value for 
economic science. 

The Ladies'* Home Herald ( New York ) 
offers a prize of twenty-five dollars for the best 
Christmas poem, not exceeding twenty lines, 
submitted before October i. 

Two prizes are offered, one for men and one 
for women, of $100 each, for the best articles 
in favor of the unification of the public schools 
of New York state, under the supervision of the 
board of regents of the University of the State 
of New York. The papers offered in the con- 
test should be sent to Pliny T. Sexton, 
Palmyra, N. Y., before October i. They 
should be typewritten on only one side of paper 
ten inches long and eight inches wide, with a 
blank binding margin, at the left, of one and 
one-half inches. Papers that have been pub- 
lished are not debarred from the competition. 

The Women's National Sabbath Alliance 
offers a prize of $25 for the best short paper on 
the lasting influence of the religious training 
received in the schoolroom ; a personal experi- 
ence preferred. The manuscripts should be 
sent to the Women's National Sabbath Alliance, 
on or before November i, 1899, with the name 
and address of the writer in a sealed envelope 
bearing the motto Of the paper. The winning 
manuscript will become the property of the 
Alliance. Those not accepted will not be re- 
turned, but may be called for at the office, 156 
Fifth avenue, New York City. 

Isaac McClellan died at Greenport, L. I., 
August 20, aged ninety-three. 
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WORDS COINED IN BOSTON. 



" Advice and consent " is among the happiest 
political phrases used in the United States. 
It occurs in the national Constitution, in the 
Constitution of Massachusetts, in the Massa- 
chusetts charter of 1691, in the Boston Town 
Records of October 4, 1636. Cromwell made 
laws with the advice and consent of his 
council; but the lovely term has an Ameri- 
can stamp, denoting government by friendly 
agreement rather than by bossism. Bos- 
tonians should associate the interesting and 
telling phrase with John Adams, Increase 
Mather, and the golden era when John Win- 
throp and his companions laid the foundation 
of New England. Winthrop's Journal, Novem- 



ber 28, 1635, mentions the word " boss," and 
those thinking it a Dutch contribution had 
best show cause. It is not a Boston coinage, 
and not fully naturalized in Boston. 

" Help," meaning household or outside as- 
sistants engaged for short periods, occurs in 
the Massachusetts Records of 1645 (ed. Shurtl. 
^^•» 139)' where help and servants are treated 
as separate, the latter being inferior. A " ser- 
vant " in those days was not sui juris; "help " 
stood on different ground, and the distinction 
is still felt, however faintly. " Help " meant a 
free person, *' servant " did not. 

That the Oxford dictionary begins the biog- 
raphy of "abutter" in 1874 is not surprising. 
The Boston Town Records have the term on 
September 10, 1673, when it was new. It was 
occasioned by a great harbor of refuge then in 
hand, and still to be traced in Atlantic avenue, 
which was undertaken as a wall or dyke con- 
necting the North End with the South End of 
the town. The abutters on the harbor of 
refuge, which was a vast basin between the 
fortified sea wall and the town, were benefici- 
aries of so great a work, and their betterment 
naturally led to debates and agreements, in 
which there was need for just such a term. 
When the town dock was undertaken in 1641, 
abutters were called "all such whose grounds 
doe butt." 

In assessing taxes Boston officials always 
used their own " will and doom " ( IV., i Mass. 
Rec. 38), and in due course coined the verb 
which is still in use. A law of 1703 ( i Prov. 
Laws, 516) provides that assessors shall 
" doom " persons who fail to report their tax- 
able property. Hence "dooming-board." 

We may owe the word " transient " to Mil- 
ton, who was much read in Boston. Our 
selectmen, October 17, 1709, licensed a house 
" for the entertainment of Trancient persons." 
Every hotel clerk knows the meaning of " tran- 
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sient," and the post-office calls " transient " a 
newspaper mailed by the public at large, as 
distinct from papers mailed by publishers. 

The Boston fire of 1711 occasioned the word 
"fireward " ( i Prov. Laws, 6tj\ which is still 
in use, and means a sort of superintendent at 
fires. In the same year the annual town meet- 
ing ordered the purchase of " some real estate," 
a phrase recurring in "real estate dealers and 
exchanges," and distinctly American. 

September 28, 1719, the Boston selectmen 
ordered the town lantern " well fixed with 
Lights in all dark or Stormy Nights." " Fix " 
is an Americanism, dealing with results rather 
than causes, and *' stormy " means cloudy, when 
the moon is not visible. James Franklin ad- 
vertised "blanks," still called forms in Eng- 
land, in his N. E. Courant for July 27, 1724. 
For about the same year, or a little later, the 
diary of Thomas Hutchinson reports " hogue- 
ing," or cheating, in a recitation at Harvard. 

As Boston invented paper money, it gave the 
world a long list of financial terms, including 
"currency" (paper money), "depreciation," 
"appreciation "; and in the William Douglass 
pamphlet of 1740, often reprinted, we read of 
"fluctuating" paper, meaning paper money 
" continually depreciating," and of our financial 
friend, the "promoter." In those days of 
speculation, imperialism, financial reform, and 
hardships, it was Major Nathaniel Thwing who 
invented Boston " brown bread." The first 
permit for selling Boston brown bread, the 
essence of which is a mixture of wheat flour 
and Indian meal, was issued January 7, 1746, 
o. s., corresponding to January 18, 1746, as we 
reckon, and we might celebrate the day when 
our brown bread was differentiated from the 
article known to Shakespeare. 

Boston was always good at eating and drink- 
ing, and Franklin's sister used a Boston folk- 
word, when she wrote to her brother, February 
27, 1766 (Letters to Franklin, ed. Duane, p. 
186), that he used to take "goodies" to his 
friends, as Sewall did in earlier days, before 
the word " goodies " was coined. And as early 
as December 22, 1767, the Boston Town Rec- 
ords use "factory" in the modern sense. In 
1753, when the municipal factory began, it was 
called "the Linnen Manufactory Company." 



William Cooper, the Boston town clerk, 
gave us the phrase, "the spirit of the times," 
on February 22, 1774 (23 Boston Record 
Comm. 211), and by 1790 it appeared in 
Goethe's " Faust." Sam Adams and the Boston 
town meeting demanded a " Continental " Con- 
gress June 17, 1774, and the term answered re- 
quirements until we made continental money of 
the fluctuating kind, with plenty of deprecia- 
tion. The term thus suffered a great decline, 
but survives, though scarce worth a *• conti- 
nental." 

Boston is unique for its use of the word 
" team," which used to denote a horse and 
cart, and occasioned the word "teamster," 
which meant a man having charge of a horse 
and cart. The latter term appears in the 
Town Records of February 19, 1779. " Team- 
ing" and "teamster" still refer to the carrying 
of dead freight, and Boston is unique in dealing 
officially with one-horse and twohorse teams. 

The Boston town code of 1786, p. 66, uses 
the term "police" in its modern sense. Ap- 
parently we took the new meaning from the 
French, either in the Revolution or via Quebec. 
Virginia at that time employed a " professor of 
law and police," where we should say govern- 
ment. 

When turnpikes came, about a century ago, 
patrons used to commute toll, whence our 
"commutation tickets" and the New York 
"commuter." But while we read of travelers' 
tickets in 1671 (7 Suffolk Deeds, 226), 1 have 
no earlier quotation of " commutation tickets " 
than 1849 ( Pathfinder, November, 1849, p. 50 ). 

" Democrat " as a political term arose at 
Philadelphia, July 4, 1793, and was due to 
Citizen Genet ; but Boston led in using the 
term for a newspaper, the first number of which 
appeared on January 4, 1804. '* Block," mean- 
ing a group of tenements or stores under one 
roof, is used by the Mercantile Directory of 
1809, when the term was not new, perhaps. 
Some such word was apt to rise in Boston, 
which was always cramped for room and econ- 
omized space for business buildings. 

In 1810 we read hereof "bindery'* ( Thomas, 
"Printing," vol. 1., p. 402) and of a "dress- 
maker" (Col. Centin., October 3 2/4). The 
terms may not turn out Boston coinages, though 
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" bindery " has the Boston stamp. But the tele- 
phone call, " Hullo," is a Boston coinage, as is 
the term "bicycler." The latter was given us 
by C. E. Pratt, in 1879, ^^ ^^^ book entitled 
" The American Bicycler," where he explains 
his coinage. " Hullo," as a telephone call, may 
have come in 1878, and has gone all round the 
world. " Trolley " trips, going " by trolley " 
may be Boston coinages, and came about 1890. 
These are minor coinages connected with 
Boston. They are offered subject to better 



evidence. The best evidence in the biography 
of words is sound chronology. Should we live 
longer, we should use dictionaries of words, 
names, and phrases from which guesses and 
dogmatism were eliminated, each word being 
treated about as a good biographical dictionary 
treats persons. The American part of our 
language, especially proper names, offers all 
the delights of original research together with 
abundant rewards. C. fV. Ernst. 

Boston, Mass. 



EDITORIAL TALKS WITH CONTRIBUTORS.* 



XX. — By the Managing Editor of the 

CONGREGATIONALIST. 

Instead of giving certain abstract directions 
to those who wish to market their writings 
with the Congregationalist, perhaps the end in 
view will be served if one who. handles, in the 
course of the year, hundreds of manuscripts 
should select at random from his drawer the 



•This series of " Editorial Talks with Contributors," written 
by the editors of the leading American periodicals, and telling 
what they want and do not want in the way of manuscripts, was 
begun in Thb Writkr for September, 1895, and will be con- 
tinued. The articles that have been published so far are as fol- 
lows: September, 1895, ^y William Hayes Ward, superintending 
editor o< the Independent; October, 1895, by Robert E. Bonner, 
editor of the Neiv York Ledger ; November, 1895, by Robert 
D. Townsend, managing editor of the Outlook; December 
1895, by B. Arkell, editor of Leslie" s Weekly, and Rounscville 
Wildman, editor of the Overland Monthly ; January, 1896, by 
Joseph Newton Hallock, editor of the Christian ll^'ork, and 
Edwin M. Mead, editor of the New England Magazine ; Feb- 
ruary, 1896, by Robert M. Offord, managing editor of the New 
York Observer ; March, x'^c^y. by Nella I. Daggett editor of the 
Home; June, i8«)6, by Amos R.Wells, managing editor of 
the Golden Rule, now the Christian Endeavor World ; Sep. 
tembcr, 1896, by Rosa Sonneschein, editor of the American 
Jewess; October, i8i/>, by the editors of the Yonth^s Companr- 
ion; May, 1897, by A. R. Doyle, editor of the Catholic World 
Magazine; June, 1897, by Arthur T. Vance, editor of the 
Home Magazine ;y\7ctc\\, 1898, by Arthur W. Tarbell, editor 
of the National Afagazine. ^ 

The numbers of Thb Writhr containing iheste articles may 
be had separately or together. Numbers published before 
January, 1898, will be sent postpaid for fifteen cents each: 
numbers beginning with January, i^v^**. will be sent for ten 
cents each. 



last dozen found unavailable and explain in a 
sentence or two just why this particular paper 
is obliged to decline with thanks this budget. 
It represents an average lot of communications, 
being perhaps, if anything, a little better than 
usual. 

Here is a long, well-written story about the 
adventures of two girls in an English town, 
who conceived the idea that it would be great 
fun to secure seats on what is called a carrier's 
cart, and go to the nearest market town for a 
day's frolic. Of course, they have a good 
time, but nothing sufficiently startling happens 
to warrant spreading out the tale to the extent 
of three or four thousand words. 

Now comes a tale about a girl who took a 
position as governess in a rich family, was 
snubbed by the oldest daughter of the house, 
became fond of the little boy, her particular 
charge, rescued him on one occasion from im- 
minent death, thus attracting the attention of 
a lawyer visiting the family, who, after a little 
investigation, found out that she was the per- 
son for whom he had been looking for some 
time as the just recipient of a great legacy. 
So the girl bounds forward into a fortune and 
more amicable relations with all her fellow 
men and women. The moral of it all is that 
she obeyed her mother's dying words, to be 
faithful. Too long! is our verdict again. Too 
improbable and strained ! Such things do not 
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happen in real life often enough to be made 
the staple of a story. 

The next envelope contains a lengthy pro- 
duction entitled " Persian Characteristics.'* It 
reveals a faithful handling of encyclopedias- 
Portions of it are well put, but the public eye 
is not directed to Persia just at the moment. 
Give us something on Philippine characteris- 
tics, Erastus, and we shall have a very fiiendly 
attitude toward it. 

A similar criticism springs to one's lips touch- 
ing an article on " Garfield's Statesmanship." 
That subject would naturally be treated in such 
a series as Senator Hoar has been writing for 
Scribner^s on his political reminiscences, but 
why should a youngster in his sophomore year 
think that the public is lying awake nights to 
get his estimate of a president who has been 
dead nearly twenty years .'* The vital trouble 
with articles like this is that they exploit per- 
sons and matters that are not now in the stream 
of current thought. As the Chicago man said 
after gazing at the Pyramids : *'Well, I suppose 
they are wonderful, but the fact is there ain't no 
market for pyramids." There is absolutely 
no market for articles by unknown writers 
touching these distant and abstract themes. 

We press on to pick up what the author calls 
a carefully prepared essay on '* Disadvantages 
of Contemporary Life." His personal letter 
kindly gives carte blanche to alter or expunge 
any pan, and indicates a disposition to accept 
whatever rates the editor may be pleased to 
offer. One hates to say no to such an accom- 
modating individual, but this aspirant for fame 
has too many ideas for the space at his dis- 
posal. His basal notion is that our generation 
labors under a great disadvantage because so 
many great thoughts have been " thunk " be- 
fore, and so many valiant deeds accomplished 
before we came on the stage. Then he twists 
around to the position that the ancients, after 
all, had some disadvantages of their own, after 
which he reverts to his original thesis, and 
then draws the final lesson that we would all 
better be content with honest mediocrity. 
The article leaves the impression that the 
author does n't get anywhere, after all ; and 
Little Peterkin's question, *' What good came 
of it at last? " comes to mind. 



An Ohio minister sends an article entitled 
*' Name or Number.** " in which he starts out 
with a dissertation on the significance of 
church names. His first page is interesting 
and encouraging reading, but the subsequent 
ones are little more than a repetition of it, in 
dififerent language. So we proceed to take up 
a young man's homily on ** Meditation," the 
opening sentence of which is that we are living 
in a busy age. Recovering from the shock 
produced by this surprising statement, we work 
our way through four pages, which set forth the 
need of more meditation. It is a pretty good 
article, but there is nothing sparkling in it, or 
nothing that lays hold of the inner life partic- 
ularly. As our homiletic professor in the 
theological seminary used to say of some of 
our sermons, "It lacks prongs." 

We proceed to glance over " Swinging a 
Lantern." This is autobiographical. A youth 
in Northern Michigan stopped, in the middle 
of the night, an East-bound freight train by 
swinging his lantern, and as he walks home 
afterward, across the clearing, he is thrilled by 
the thought that the swing of his lantern had not 
only stopped the heavy train, but had started 
influences that will reach to the very ends of 
the universe. This thought he proceeds to 
develop at length, winding up with the very com- 
mendable conclusion that if he can stop a 
freight train, God, who created the universe, 
can perform miracles. Our friend William 
does not tell us just why he stopped that heavy 
freight train, but if it was for the purpose of 
securing material for a newspaper article, we 
are sorry to say that, so far as we are con- 
cerned, he made one of the greatest mistakes of 
his life — not that we do not agree with all that 
he says, but the general public would not rate 
the effect of William's swing of his lantern as 
highly as William does himself, and we cater 
to the general public. 

"Some Memories of Charles Kingsley " is 
a long and well-written article, but just why 
it should come in now does not appear until the 
very last sentence, when the writer says that a 
quarter of a century has passed since Kingsley 
died. He should have started out with that 
statement, as well as with a statement of the 
fact, which appears in his letter accompanying 
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the manuscript, that he • himself personally 
knew Kingsley thirty years ago. But the 
recollections now before us add hardly anything 
to that delightful memoir, than which there is 
nothing better in biographical literature, 
written by Mrs. Charles Kingsley. The only 
new fact which appears is that Kingsley, 
though a smoker himself, does not believe that 
a young man should smoke until he is twenty- 
one years of age ; but we can hardly give a page 
of the paper to exploit this hitherto unpub- 
lished announcement. This author's personal 
letter to the editor, by the way, is commendable 
in that he tells us that he has contributed, now 



and then, to the Youth's Companion and to 
Frank Leslie's. Such an announcement pre- 
disposes the reader to favorable consideration 
of the manuscript. 

Last in the packet is a paper on " Mind 
Building in Dogs." Its great defect is that it 
is too technical. It talks about " frontal con- 
volutions" and "embryonic cells." We had 
hoped that it would be suitable for our juve- 
nile department, but we shall advise the writer 
to send it to the editor of Great Thoughts^ 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Howard A, Bridesman, 

Boston, Mass. 



ADVICE TO WOULD-BE REPORTERS. 



1. Don't begin by asking a busy editor for 
a place on his paper without showing him sam- 
ples of your work. 

2. Don't expect him to n ad them if he does 
not need an assistant. 

3. Don't invite sudden death by asking him 
for an opinion or criticism of your prose or 
poetry. He has a thousand other things to do. 

4. Don't forget that journalism is a trade, 
and requires at least as much apprenticeship 
as any other trade. You wouldn't ask an At- 
lantic liner's captain to give you a mate's berth 
just because you had a taste for yachting. 

So much for the preliminary ** don'ts." If 
you aspire to succeed as a newspaper writer, it 
is essential to bear in mind that the rules of 
rhetoric are the rules of all good writing, 
whether it be the editorial, reporting, or any 
other branch. 

1. Be brief. When you have boiled down 
your article to the smallest dimensions, boil it 
again. 

2. Avoid "fine writing" and, equally, hack- 
neyed phrases, and, above all, slang, which is 
language in its shirt-sleeves and stocking feet, 
and vulgar beyond — alas, no ! — not " beyond 
expression.'* 



3. Say whatever you have to say plainly, 
succinctly, and with every essential detail of 
date, place, and person. 

4. Don't take it for granted that your 
reader knows all about any of the matter until 
you have briefly recapitulated it. Then, if you 
must turn your pen loose and burst into meta- 
phors and other fireworks, do so. The editor 
will cross it all out, and admire you not at all 
for giving him the trouble. 

5. Always respect your reader's intellect. 
You are in no danger of ever writing above it 
if you humbly endeavor to write after the man- 
ner of the best masters. Shakespeare is not 
above the understanding of the wayfaring man » 
and the literary merits of the Bible are second 
only to its religious value. 

Finally, if you "contemplate embarking on 
the sea of literature," and if that is the way that 
you are tempted to express your intention — 
Don't ! The ocean is crowded with polysyl- 
labic derelicts; but there is room enough still 
for modest little one-masted shallops, which 
may grow up to be full-rigged ships if they sail 
prudently on their early voyages. 

James Jeffrey Roche, 

Tkt Holy Cross Fur/it. 
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Vol. XII. October, 1899. No. 10. 

Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
10 them. The pages of The Writer are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 



* 
« * 



If the shoemaker doesn't get too far from 
his last, his critical comments may expose 
flaws in what the world — lacking the expert 
knowledge of the specialist — has agreed to 
call its masterpieces. R. Fletcher Robinson, 
jn C/Jsseirs Magazine for September, quotes a 



Thames waterman as saying that he knew the 
very *'drudgerman," or " underwaterman," who 
used to take Charles Dickens out in his boat, 
and whose experiences gave the inspiration 
for the opening of ** Our Mutual Friend." 
"To my mind,'* says the waterman, "Mr. 
Dickens overdid it a sight too much in that 
same book. A drudgerman would never have 
passed all his time hunting for dead *uns. It 
would n't have paid him, seeing as the parishes 
never gave more than five bob for the job. Of 
course, he would take one if it came, in the 
way of business, and maybe he would go 
through its pockets, though it would be little 
he was likely to find there. As for charging a 
pal with committing murder for the sake of 
finding the body afterwards, 'twas mere fool- 
talking, which the riverside folk would have 
laughed at." The critical waterman undoubt- 
edly speaks with authority on this subject. 
Still, one does not regret having re-id the Dick- 
ens story. 



*** 



It is important to writers who are offering 
miscellaneous manuscripts for publication that 
they should know of new ventures in the pub- 
lishing world, since the publishers of a new 
magazine, for instance, are likely to want more 
manuscripts from general contributors than the 
publishers of magazines which have had storms 
of manuscripts aimed at them for years. For 
this reason The Writer gives regularly in- 
formation regarding new periodicals and pub- 
lishing houses, as it does of changes of all 
kinds in the publishing world. Writers should 
remember, however, that there is always risk 
in dealing with a new publication. Experience 
has shown that more than ninety per cent, of 
new magazines fail, and some of the few that 
survive live only from hand to mouth and are 
unable to pay contributors for manuscripts. 
The writer, therefore, who bombards every 
new editor with manuscripts as soon as the 
editorial head appears in sight is more than 
likely to lose some of them, and if he is wise 
he will conduct his operations with even more 
than military discretion. Before sending a 
manuscript to a new publication it is always 
wise to buy a copy of the periodical, and not 
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only to study it with a view to discovering its 
apparent needs, but to look up the financial 
standing of its publishers as well. If writers 
would take more ordinary business precautions 
in dealing with editors and publishers, fewer 
complaints would be made of the loss or mis- 
use of manuscripts. In the case of new maga- 
zines, especially, it is better to be safe than to 
be sorry. A list of the promising periodical 
ventures launched since ihe first number of 
The Writer was printed in April, 1887, would 
more than fill a single number of the magazine. 



« * 



The methods of authors should always in- 
clude good business methods. 

m * 

In connection with the ** Editorial Talk with 
Contributors," by the editor of the Congrega- 
tionalist^ which is published in this number of 
The Writer, these instructions to writers* 
which the Congregaiionalist prints on its first 
page, will be read with interest : — 

TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 

We do not return manuscripts unless, luhtn received^ stamps 
are found with them. We do not undertake to notify those who 
offer to send stamps for return of their manuscripts, if rejected- 

Our declination of a manuscript does not imply that it is not 
valuable. We receive many more than we can use, especially 
on theological, historical, and denominational themes. 

Manuscripts accepted are often of necessity held for some 
time before they can be used. Some good articles have been 
waiting in our safe for years. 

We pay for accepted unsolicited manuscripts when they are 
published. 

We do not pay for sermon?, papers which have been read in 
public or which have already been printed, or for letters used 
in Readers* Forum. 

It is not honorable to send the same articles to two or more 
publications unaccompanied by information to that efifect. 

The effort to save paper by writing in close lines, in small 
letters, and on both sides t)f the sheet is worse than wasted. 
Such communications usually slip unread into the wastebasket. 

We do not acknowledge the receipt of manuscripts unless 
requested, with directed and stamped envelope enclosed. 

Articles which range in length from 500 to 1,200 words, and 
which treat some vital subject in a direct and graphic way, are 
most likely to prove acceptable. 

Articles or news designed for immediate insertion should 
reach us not later than Monday morning. 

Those who send manuscripts to the Congregaiionalist are 
expected to comply with these conditions. 

The list of new books announced this fall 
covers forty-two pages of the October Critic, 



And yet there are authors who complain that 
publishers will not put their manuscripts in 
print! w. H. H. 



<c 



NEWSPAPER ENGLISH" EDITED. 



Through the columns of the 
Ninettenth Century, z review 
of high standing, the Hon. 
Frederick Leveson-Gower, a 
grandson of the poetical Duch- 
ess, proves that Byron could 
not nave been the author of 
" Werner," satisfactorily to 
himself, if not to others. — 
Literature. 



Through the columns of the 
Nineteenth Century, a review 
of high standing, the Hon. 
Frederick Leveson-Gower, a 
grandson of the poetical Duch- 
ess, proves satisfactorily to 
himself, if not to others, that 
Byron could not have been the 
author of "Werner." 



QUERIES. 



[ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions roust be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere.] 

Is it correct to say : " Next Monday is 
Christmas"? B. e. T. 

[Is it correct to say; "Last Monday is 
Christmas".'* As it is right to say: •* Last 
Monday was Christmas," so it is best to say : 
"Next Monday will be Christmas." — w. h. h.] 



How can a reviser best become known.? 
How can he gain a reputation for satisfactory 
work, granted he can do such .? Is it a breacn 
of business confidence to say I have examined 
such and such a story ? I have considerable 
of this work to do, and find each client exacting 
as to my part being confidential, yet the same 
persons inquire minutely as to my experience 
in this line. m. m. 

[The best way for a reviser to make himself 
known is by advertising in literary publications 
and by circulars. He may establish his repu- 
tation by giving references to those for whom 
he has done work, having previously obtained 
their permission, or by giving references to 
prominent writers, or editors, or publishers, 
whom he has first satisfied of his ability. It 
would be a breach of confidence to refer to a 
client without having first obtained express 
permission. — w. h. h. ] 



Allow me to suggest that the value of your 
magazine as a help to writers would, in my 
opinion, be increased if a descriptive list of all 
new publications which are likely to be in the 
market for manuscripts of any kind were pub- 
lished in it. Writers want to know of all the 
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places where their productions may be wanted. 
They know, of course, the names and addresses 
of the older publications, syndicates, literary 
bureaus, etc., but as this field is all the time 
being entered by new ventures, I think these 
should be brought to their notice in a journal 
especially designed to be helpful to the writing 
fraternity. I believe that if The Writer 
would devote more space to this kind of lit- 
erary news, its course would not only be ap- 
proved and appreciated by its present readers, 
but it would thereby add many new names to 
its list of subscribers. j. c. w. 

[The Writer has always given regularly 
in its '* News and Notes " information about all 
new periodicals of general interest. Any one 
who reads the magazine month after month 
will get all the news of this kind that is worth 
having. — w. h. h. ] 



( I.) Just what is meant by a story so many 
words long ? 

( 2.) How would you write the singular pos 
sessive of the word ** Moses " ? I have two 
works on punctuation (Bigelow and AUardyce) 
which differ. What is your opinion ? 

E. A. c. 

[( I.) "A story of 2,000 words " means a story 
that in print would fill the space required to 
print a story of 2,000 ordinary words with only 
an ordinary number of paragraphs. Editors 
estimate the length of stories by the approxi- 
mate number of words they contain, instead of 
by the number of sheets of paper on which they 
are written. A 2,000-word story will overrun a 
little an ordinary newspaper column. Eight 
hundred words approximately will fill a page of 
The Writer. Of course, if a story is para- 
graphed in the French style, 2,000 words will 
fill much more space than if the story is printed 
with only a few paragraphs. In estimating 
the length of manuscripts, editors take the 
paragraphing into account. If there is a good 
deal of dialogue, a story containing say 1,500 
words, actual count, may be reckoned as a 
2,000-word story, because it will take up in 
print the space ordinarily required for 2,000 
words. 

(2.) Instead of saying either "Moses' mis- 
takes " or " Moses's mistakes," it is undoubt- 
edly better to follow Bob IngersoU and say 
" The mistakes of Moses." If the apostrophe 
must t)e used, the editor of The Writer 



thinks that the spelling should be such as to 
indicate the usual pronunciation of the word 
that is used in the possessive case. For in- 
stance, he would write: "The Mothers' Club,"^ 
" The Johnsons' cat," " John Kendrick Bangs's 
book," "Charles's horse," "Mr. and Mrs. 
Haynes's house," " Richard Harding Davis's 
brother." No one would say " The Mothers's 
Club," pronouncing " Mothers " in three sylla- 
bles. On the other hand, if one says "John 
Kendrick Bangs' book," the hearer does not 
necessarily know whether John Kendrick is a 
Bang or a Bangs. The pronunciation should 
be such as to make the matter clear to him, 
and the printed form of the word should indi- 
cate that pronunciation. — w. H. H.] 



( I.) How can I obtain a copyright ? Please 
give details of correspondence necessary and 
cost of taking out a copyright. 

(2.) If 1 write a book and it is published on 
a royalty, what assurance have I that the pub- 
lishers will pay me a percentage on every book 
sold? It seems to me that the publisher could 
make such returns as he saw fit. 

(3.) What is the common method of hand- 
ling the business? What is the u^ual percent- 
age paid to authors on the gross sales of a 
book ? 

(4.) In case an author is dissatisfied with 
his publisher, what must he do to change pub- 
lishers, provided the author holds the copy- 
right? 

(5.) If a writer has an article printed in a 
magazine which is protected by general copy- 
right, and the writer has a personal copyright, 
does the magazine acquire any right to his 
articles other than for the first insertion? 

M. Z* 

[( I .) Full instructions regarding the process 
of obtaining a copyright are given in a circular 
which the Librarian of Congress, Washington, 
D. C, will send to anybody on request. The 
necessary fee is sixty cents — or $1.10 if a certi- 
ficate of copyright is desired. The certificate 
is not necessary, and, if it is wanted, can be 
obtained at any time. 

(2.) The question of possible fraudulent 
treatment of authors by publishers was fully 
discussed in an answer to a query published in 
The Writer for March, 1899 (Vol. XII.,^ 
p. 42). 

(3.) The royalty paid to authors varies 
according to the ability of the author in each 
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case to dictate terms to his publisher. Ten 
per cent, of the retail price is perhaps the 
ordinary royalty where the publisher takes the 
whole risk in publishing a book. If the author 
shares the risk, his royalty should be larger. 
If he takes the whole risk, it should be con- 
siderably larger. 

(4.) An author who is dissatisfied with his 
publisher, and who holds the copyright of his 
book, will do well to consult a lawyer. What 
he can do will depend on the terms of the 
agreement under which the book is published. 

(5.) If an article printed in a copyrighted 
magazine has printed under the title a line 
showing that the author has personally copy- 
righted the article, the copyright is controlled 
by him, unless he has assigned his original 
copyright to the editor or publisher. — w. h. h.] 



If an author's manuscript be published in an 
uncopyrighted magazine, can he legally, and 
without risking the *' Black List," send it for 
publication to another magazine that is copy- 
righted ? E. p. N. 

[No. A manuscript once published without 
copyright belongs to the public, and the author 
has no more legal interest in it than an} body 
else. — w. H. H.] 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Ina M. Boles, who wrote the bright verses, 
"The Fashion-plate Girl," in St. Nicholas for 
July, lives in Arkansas. She has never had 
any other literary work published outside of 
school magazines and the like. *' The truth is," 
she says, in answering a request for personal 
information, " my aspirations are in the line of 
the brush instead of the pen, and the jingle 
printed in i5*/. Nicholas was submitted merely 
as an accompaniment to two drawings that I 
thought were fairly good. St. Nicholas de- 
clined to share this opinion, but accepted the 



verses. 



'» 



Ann Devoore, whose dinner sketch, "The 
Stolen Saint," was published in the August 
Munsey's, is a new writer. Another dinner 
sketch of hers, ** The Kentucky Heiress," ap- 
peared in Munsey^s not long ago, and she has 



contributed short stories and verse to McClure's 
and other magazines. Her fantastic novel, 
" Oliver Iverson," was published in May by 
Herbert S. Stone & Co., of Chicago, as one of 
the series of Blue Cloth Books. 



Jennie E. T. Dowe, author of the song, 
" Larry Kisses the Right Way," in the Century 
for August, is now a resident of Boston. She 
has also lived in Worcester, Mass., but was 
born and has passed much of her life among 
the famous Berkshires. Her early work ap- 
peared in Scribner's^ in the form of light verse 
and song. Much of it was Anglo-Scottish, and 
exceedingly quaint and musical. Her songs 
of Ireland, more than fifty of which have ap- 
peared in the Century^ have been made a dis- 
tinctive feature of that publication. The work 
of Mrs. Dowe has also appeared at varying 
intervals in the Independent^ Harper's^ St. 
Nicholas^ the Youth'' s Companion^ and many 
other publications. She has also done much 
artistic and critical writing for the new.«> papers. 
Mrs. Dowe has published many short stories, 
among them stories of society, and many 
stories New England in character, as her birth 
and training have made her thoroughly familiar 
with people of cities as well as the more quaint 
residents of some of the rural districts. Many 
of her songs have been set to music by such 
composers as Alfred J. Dye, of London, and 
Alexander S. Gibson, president of the Connecti- 
cut Musical Association, and others. Her 
work lends itself readily to illustration, and has 
come under the hand of Robert Blum, Alfred 
Kappes, and other skillful artists. Mrs. Dowe's 
work is found in collections by the Harpers, 
and in the Canterbury Series, published in 
London, under Walter Scott. She has made 
a critical selection of her best work in verse 
and song, and is soon to issue it in book form. 
The influence of a varied ancestry is found in 
Mrs. Dowe. On her paternal side she is de- 
scended from good old New England stock, 
counting among her immediate ancestors Cap- 
tain Shields, who was a famous man in the 
days of '76; also the Tuppers, who trace their 
descent back to nobility, and count as relatives 
the author of " Proverbial Philosophy " and the 
present Sir Charles Tupper of Canada. On 
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the maternal side Mrs. Dowe is in direct de- 
scent from Tom Moore, the Irish song writer. 
Mrs. Dowe began to scribble as soon as she 
learned to write, and, in her own words, her 
work has been successful and popular from the 
time it was worth publishing. She is now 
writing short stories for Harper's^ which are 
receiving unqualified praise, and new Irish 
work from her pen will appear this year in the 
Century, Mrs. Dowe is a very busy woman, 
and at present has in preparation literary 
projects of importance. Her success is the 
deserved result of long and close study, keen 
observation, and hard work. In her method 
of writing she practices both the " inspiration " 
and the "thinking-out" processes; that is, she 
frequently spends several hours thinking out 
the plot of a story or the form of a poem, and 
then, sitting down to compose, writes on 
another subject entirely, which, without doubt, 
is an original method — and it might as well be 
said, in closing, that this is Mrs. Dowels 
method in about everything she undertakes. 



Charles Ferguson, whose poem, ** A Song of 
the Nebraska Cattle Country," appeared in the 
Critic for August, is a clergyman living in Ne- 
braska. He has written very little for print and 
mostly for newspapers. Last year he had an 
article in the North American Review^ and this 
year the Arena has taken an article of his. The 
manuscript for a book upon which he has been 
at work for a long time is now in the hands of 
the publishers, and will appear in a few weeks. 
The book is called '-The Religion of Democ- 
racy — A Manual of Devotion." Rev. Mr. 
Ferguson was bred to the legal profession, and 
came into the ministry of the Episcopal church 
" after traveling about the world," he says, 
*' and living and learning some things — it was 
not a fatality." 



Kdna Kenton, whose story, "The Waiter's 
Story," appeared in Munsey^s for August, was 
born in Springfield, Mo., is twenty-four years 
old, and is a graduate ('97) of the University 
of Michigan. Much of her practice work was 
done on different college publications and later 
in newspaper work in Chicago. Munsey^s has 



published other work of hers, and she has now 
accepted manuscripts elsewhere, soon to ap- 
pear. Miss Kenton^s school life has.so recently 
closed that she has had comparatively little time 
to write. In the next year or two she hopes to 
find some of the leisure necessary for getting 
her collection of material into shape for a 
future public. 

Annie Fellows Johnston, whose story, "By 
Courtesy of the Clown," appeared in the Au- 
gust McClure^ has written seven books in the 
last nine years. " Joel : A Boy of Galilee," 
which has often been called "a * Ben Hur * for 
children," was brought out by Roberts Brothers, 
of Boston, and Edward Arnold, of London, and 
has since been translated into Italian and pub- 
lished in Rome. " In League with Israel," a 
story relating to modern Judaism, was written 
specially for the reading course of the Epworth 
League, and was published by the Methodist 
Boole Concern in 1895. L. C. Page & Co., of 
Boston, are the publishers of Mrs. Johnston's 
other books, which have all proved to be among 
the most popular and best-selling juvenile 
books issued lately. Several of them have 
been adopted by the Indiana State Reading 
Circle in its yearly course. "Big Brother" 
was the first of these, and was followed by 
"The Little Colonel" and " Ole Mammy's 
Torment," two stories of Kentucky life, the 
latter being the amusing experiences of a little 
darkey. The material for "The Gate of the 
Giant Scissors," published last year, was 
gathered by the author during a winter spent 
recently in France, in the quaint old village of 
St. Symphorian, just across the Loire from 
Tours. Her last story ( now in press ) is " Two 
Little Knights of Kentucky," and the scene is 
laid in the same neighborhood where the Little 
Colonel lived, and where Mrs. Johnston now 
resides. Besides these seven volumes of prose, 
Mrs. Johnston has also published a book of 
poems (L. C. Page & Co.) called "Songs 
Ysame," which were written by herself and her 
sister, Albion Fellows Bacon. Some of these 
appeared first in the Youth's Companion^ the 
best being " At Early Candle-lighting," 
"Through an Amber Pane," and "At a Tene- 
ment Window." Mrs. Johnston has contributed 
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short stories to the Youth's Companion for a 
number of years, but has written for no maga- 
zine until recently, with the exception of a little 
Irish story, called "In a Jaunting-car," which 
appeared in Munsey^s eight years ago. Mrs. 
Johnston has spent considerable time abroad, 
and while she has drawn extensively on her 
travels for material, her work has been influ- 
enced most by the country life of her childhood. 
She is a native of Indiana, and, like Riley, 
finds an inspiration in homely, every-day 
scenes. At present she is residing in Pewee 
Valley, Kentucky, one of the most charming 
suburbs of Louisville. 



Anna C. Minogue, whose serial story, *'A 
Plaything of Fate," was begun in Donahoe's 
Magazine for July, was born near Carlisle, Ky., 
and attended the public school and normal 
college there, finishing at the Paris (Ky. ) 
Academy. It was the opinion of her friends 
that she should teach school; she wanted to 
write — so disappointed her friends. About 
five years ago she went to Cincinnati to get 
work. The first story that she submitted to 
the Cincinnati Post was accepted, and she was 
invited to become one of the paper's regular 
contributors, and later was given charge of its 
Woman's Column. This gave her a start. 
She is still in the journalistic profession, doing 
some correspondence and department work, 
but literary pursuits are more to her taste. 
Miss Minogue's talent first developed itself in 
verse-writing, and three stanzas, written at the 
age of twelve, brought her a complimentary 
note of acceptance from an editor, which was, 
and still is, a very precious document in her 
eyes. Her short stories have been published 
in various periodicals of high standing. Her 
first novels, " The Rainbow Chasers " and 
"Cardome: A Romance of Kentucky," were 
written last year and this year. These are 
stories of Kentucky, as are nearly all of her 
stories, for, she says, " there is a world of ro- 
mance connected with the history of our state." 
" Cardome " is historical, and alter the appear- 
ance of a few installments of the story in the 
New World, Miss Minogue received a com- 
munication from a publisher regarding it. 
** The Rainbow Chasers " has for its main 



theme one of Kentucky's always interesting 
gubernatorial and senatorial elections, and the 
favorable reception accorded it as a serial en- 
courages Miss Minogue to publish it in book- 
form, and she is now revising it for publication. 
These stories are laid in the Blue Grass Belt, 
as it is with that section the author is best 
acquainted ; but she is engaged on a story of 
life in the Kentucky mountain country, "which 
really is n't all made up," she says, " of running 
mountain stills and perpetuating feuds, as the 
newspapers would make the world believe." 
" Cardome," which gives the title to the story 
in the New World, was the home of the late 
ex-Governor Robinson, of Kentucky, and is 
one of the historic places of the state. It is 
on the edge of Georgetown, and in the gov- 
ernor's time was famous for its social life. 
When Lafayette visited this country he was 
entertained there with a big barbecue, and the 
family used to show the big high-posted bed 
and room he occupied. Mrs. Annie Chambers 
Ketchum, the poetess, was born there. It is a 
most interesting old place, and furnished Miss 
Minogue with much material for her story. 



Emma Huntington Nason, whose poem, " St. 
Olga's Bell," appeared in St. Nicholas for 
August, has contributed to the Atlantic, the 
Century, the Cosmopolitan, the Independent, 
and other magazines. Her stories and verses 
for young people have appeared in St. Nicholas, 
the Youth's Companion, Wide Awake, and 
Our Little Ones. Mrs. Nason comes of staunch 
New England ancestry. She has a liberal 
strain of the " Mayflower" blood in her veins, 
and her ancestors have borne a conspicuous 
part in our Colonial history. She was the 
daughter of Samuel W. Huntington, whose 
ancestors came from Norwich, England, in 
1633, and from whom all the Huntingtons in 
America have descended. This family has 
counted among its members many eminent and 
distinguished men. One was a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, another a mem- 
ber of General Washington's staff, while in 
later generations some of the country's most 
noted lawyers, writers, artists, and divines have 
borne the name of Huntington. Mrs. Nason*s 
mother was Sally Mayo, a lineal descendant of 
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Rev. John Mayo, who was the first pastor of the 
Second Church in Boston, where he preached 
for twenty years. From this sturdy Puritan 
stock Mrs. Nason has inherited a fine intellect, 
with varied powers of mind, and many admira- 
ble personal traits. She was born in Hal- 
lowell, Me., where her great-grandparents set- 
tled in 1793. Since her marriage to Charles H. 
Nason, a prominent business man of Augusta, 
her home has been in that city. Her spirited 
ballads and lovely child fancies, as they have 
appeared in the magazines, have had delighted 
readers unnumbered. In 1888 these ballads and 
lyrics appeared in a volume, "White Sails." 
Mrs. Nason is also the author of a volume 
of verse, recently published by Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co., entitled "The Tower, with 
Legends and Lyrics." The verses, " Body and 
Soul," originally published in the Century^ and 
"Two Faces," in the Atlantic Monthly, have 
been pronounced "two of the most remarka- 
ble poems published in this country in recent 
years. " Body and Soul " was selected by Mr. 
Warner for republication in his "World's Best 
Literature." 



Frances Bacon Paine, who wrote the com- 
edy, "The Complete Service," in Harper's 
Bazar for June 3, is a New York woman, who, 
with the exception of a few years spent in 
foreign travel, has lived always in New York 
city or its suburbs. Her home at present is at 
Mamaroneck, on the Sound. Her husband, 
Henry Gallup Paine, is managing editor of 
Harper s Weekly. Mrs. Paine has contributed 
largely to the Harper periodicals, most of her 
short stories, sketches, dialogues, and verses, 
together with articles of a more practical 
nature, having appeared in Harper's Bazar. 
Mrs. Paine has two little daughters, aged 
seven and nine. 



Etta W. Pierce, author of the story, "Miss 
Angel," in Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly 
for August, is of old Revolutionary stock, and 
was born in a suburb of Boston, where she 
still lives a portion of each year, though her 
winters are spent in New York. For some 
years she has contributed stories and poems 
to the Pi?/fuJar Monthly and other publica- 



tions, but only a small portion of her time has- 
ever been devoted to literary work. 

Anna Wentworth Sears (formerly Anna- 
Wentworth Caldwell), the author of the short 
story, " When Mrs. Van Worcester Dines," 
that appeared in Harper's Magazine for 
August, was born in Brooklyn, but spent most 
of her childhood and early girlhood in Europe, 
where she went to school in France and Ger- 
many. On their return from abroad, her 
parents took up their abode in New York, and 
in that city she was married, in 1891, to Joseph 
Hamblen Sears, a Harvard graduate of the 
class of 1889, and the author of "Fur and 
Feather Tales." Since their marriage Mr. and 
Mrs. Sears have lived in New York in the 
winter, and now have their summer home at 
Oyster Bay, Long Island. Mrs. Sears has 
written several short stories, which have been 
published in the Harper periodicals, and one 
short article for the North American Review^ 
and an article on "The Outdoor Woman," that 
appeared in the Cosmopolitan. 



Benjamin Coxe Stevenson, whose story,. 
" Jenny," appeared in McC lure's Magazine for 
August, is an Indiana farmer, and "Jenny" is 
his first and only story. He wrote the story 
about two years ago, but thought little of trying 
to get it published until last fall, when he sent 
it to McClure's. Mr. Stevenson received his 
primary education in country schools, and then 
studied at Harvard College for three years, 
with the class of 1889. After that he followed 
one or two occupations for a while, but finally 
drifted back to the farm, which he had been 
operating in the mean time at long range. He 
hopes to have more time to devote to literary 
work in the future than he has had in the past. 



Charles F. Welles, author of the story, " The 
Little Red St. Joseph," which appeared in the 
International Magazine for May, lives in In- 
diana. His literary work has been mostly in 
the line of short stories, though he has fur- 
nished serials to Munsey's Argosy^Xht X^hicago 
Ledger, and a New York juvenile paper. He 
also has a serial which will appear in a Southerly 
paper soon, besides stories awaiting publica- 
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"tioa in the New Orleans Times-Democrat^ the 
Chicago Record^ and the Home Magazine, He 
has lately completed a manuscript of a nautical 
story relating to the late war, which has not 
yet been disposed of. The International 
Magazine has accepted an article of his en- 
titled "Their Christmas Gift," which will 
probably appear in the December number. 



Brand Whitlock, who wrote "The Pardon of 
Thomas Whalen," which was published in 
A ins lee's Magazine for July, and " The Ques- 
tion," which appeared the same month in Mun- 
sey's Magazine y was born thirty years ago in 
Urbana, Ohio. He is the son of a clergyman, 
and is a lawyer by profession, practicing in 
Toledo, Ohio. Before he practiced law, how- 
ever, Mr. Whitlock was a newspaper man. He 
began as a reporter on the Toledo papers, and 
in a year or two became a writer of editorial 
paragraphs and matter of that nature on the 
Toledo Blade. From there he went to Chicago 
as a member of the staff of the Herald before 
it had agglutinated the old Times, and wrote 
on state politics, traveling as a political corre- 
spondent and spending the winters in Spring- 
field, reporting the proceedings of the Illinois 
legislature for his paper. He then took up the 
study of law, and spent four years in the state 
house at Springfield, having charge of the de- 
partment of records and the publication and 
annotation of the laws in the ofiice of the sec- 
retary of state. He was admitted to the bar 
in 1894, and in 1897 returned to Toledo to take 
up active practice. Mr. Whitlock has em- 
bodied the experience and observation of his 
acquaintance with politics in a series of short 
stories on political life in the Middle West, 
which are to appear in Ainslee's during the 
coming year. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Kingsley. — Mrs. Florence Morse Kingsley 
is best known as the author of " Titus," the 
book which had the phenomenal sale of three 
million copies in three years, and which has 
been translated into French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Swedish, Portuguese, Norwegian, 



Japanese, and Hindu. " Titus " won a prize of 
$1,000, ranking first among 377 competitions. 
When asked how she came to write the book, 
Mrs. Kingsley replied : ** ' Titus ' was an acci- 
dent, or, as I prefer to believe, an inspiration. 
I happen to have a favorite uncle who has 
always fancied that I had a gift for writing; 
and when, a few years ago, a publisher offered 
a prize for the best story embodying the life of 
Christ, this uncle sent me the circular, with the 
words 'You must write this' scrawled across 
it. I glanced over the announcement, care- 
lessly brushed it aside with a little laugh at the 
absurdity of my too partial relative's demand, 
and gave the subject no further conscious 
thought. But something must have happened 
in that part of my brain where the unbidden 
work goes on, for vague ideas kept haunting 
me until, at four o'clock one morning, I sud- 
denly awoke with the whole plot of 'Titus' 
clearly outlined in my mind, and from that 
moment the story gave me no rest until it was 
finished, eight weeks later. It seemed as if I 
could not stop. I wrote day and night. I 
would often take up my pen without an idea of 
what I was going to say, and whole pages 
would seem to come 'out of the nowhere into 
the here.'" Mrs. Kingsley has since written 
several other works. " My work ? " she said, 
in answer to a question. " I fear I don't do it 
after any received fashion. It would be im- 
possible for me to make a skeleton of a novel 
and then build around it. No, I write chapter 
after chapter, and almost unconsciously my 
characters become so thoroughly alive that of 
themselves they work out their destinies." 
Mrs. Kingsley is a graduate of Wellesley Col- 
lege, where, beside her scholastic distinctions, 
she was captain of a boat club. — Rochester 
Post-Express. 

Mace.— The poem, " Only Waiting," by the 
late Mrs. Frances Laughton Mace, was origi- 
nally published in the Waterville {Mt.) Mail. 
It adds very much to the beauty of the verse to 
know the source of its inspiration. At the time 
it was written ( 1851 ) Mrs. Mace was at Water- 
ville, Me., and visited the "poor farm" of the 
town. She found among others there a very 
worthy man, deeply religious, and beloved by 
all who knew him — a Mr. Kimball. He had 
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lost the use of either hand, and could not walk 
without assistance ; he was brought to this con- 
dition by a severe sickness in youth, and all 
through his life was *'only waiting" — a daily 
expression of his. Late in life he married a 
worthy woman, who, owing to being totally 
blind, had been thrown upon public chanty. 
He had the eyes, she the hands ; she was in- 
deed a helpmeet. Both have finished '* wait- 
ing," as has Mrs. Mace. — Henry Hatch^ in 
San Francisco Argonaut* 

Thompson. — No writer can come anywhere 
near foreseeing what the editors are going to 
think of his short story. Why should 1 not tell 
my own experience to the extent of one inci- 
dent ? It is long since I have written a short 
story, and at this time but one, a single lonely 
manuscript, lies in my private drawer unsold 
and absolutely unsalable. It is about four or 
five thousand words in length, and it is, 7ne 
judice^ one of the best humorous stories I ever 
wrote. Nor am I alone in this estimate. I 
have let many friends read it ; they all have 
been delighted. I have read it to considerable 
private audiences with flattering results, and my 
most familiar, exacting, unflinching fireside 
critics have unanimously decided that it is a 
rattling funny story. But every editor of high 
standing in America has graciously yet firmly 
declined it out of hand. There is nothing im- 
moral in it, nothing irreligious, controversial, 
satirical, or didactic. It's a straightforward 
story ; but it fails with the editors. They will 
have not a thing to do with it. It seems 
charmed against their favor. Everything else 
that I have ever written and considered excel- 
lent has gone to the public very easily, and for 
every cent thai I thought it was worth. This 
lonesome manuscript short story lies yellowing 
in my drawer with tlie finger-marks upon it of 
all the editors and assistant editors who have 
ever had a chance to decline it, and their name 
is legion. — Miut) ice Thorn pson, in the In- 
dependent. 

BOOK REVIEWS. 

A Mii.iTAKv llKLi.B. liy Henry Clinton Parkhurst. ^03 
l^p. Cloth. New York: V. Tennyson Neely. i*^- 

The heroine of ''A Military Belle" leaves 
her rich home in the highlands of the Hudson 



to link her fortunes with those of an army 
officer who has won her love Immediately 
after her marriage she follows him to the West, 
just before the beginning of the Black Hawk 
war. Her adventures on the prairies of Illi- 
nois and in the pine woods of Wisconsin at the 
time when Chicago was a mere trading post 
make the substance of the story, in which 
Abraham Lincoln, General Scott, Andrew 
Jackson, Black Hawk, Keokuk, and other his- 
torical figures appear. 

Bbttbr World Philosophy. A Sociological Synthesis. By 
J. Howard Moore. 275 pp. Cloth, ;^i.oo. Chicago: The 
Vizard Waugh Company. 1899. 

Mr. Moore has thought deeply on social 
problems, and his book is one that will excite 
thought and arouse discussion. He examines 
into the existing order of things, points out 
what he regards as the chief evils of modern 
civilization, and suggests a remedy in scientific 
stirpiculture, and particularly in a system of 
education that shall be altruistic rather than 
egoistic. His style is clear and logical, and his 
book, though altogether serious, is not dry 
reading. His chapters on race culture and 
individual culture deserve general attention. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[The publishers of Ths Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents fostage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention The Writer when they write.] 



Franklin as Politician and Dipi.o.matist. (The Many- 
sided Franklin : Conclusion. ) With j>ortraits, fac-similes, etc. 
Paul Leicester Ford. Century {^S c ) for October. 

John Moklby. A study, with frontispiece portrait. "A 
Member of Parliament." Century ( 38 c. ) for October. 

The Lbtteks of Rohbkt Louis Stevenson. The Voyage 
of the Cascn ; Honolulu C July, 1888- June. 1S89). Edited by 
.Sidney CoK in. Scribner's (28 c.) for October. 

Mark Twain. A biographical sketch, with portrait. Samuel 
E. Moffct. AfiClure's ( i.^ c. ) for October. 

The.Autobiogkaphv of Mrs. Olihhant. Harriet Waters 
Preston. Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for October. 

The N'ovhls ok Oeokge Mekkditm. Paul Klmer More. 
Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for October. 

Lan(.i A(.F. AS Interpretkk OK LiFF. Bcnj . Ide Wheeler. 
Atlantic ( 3S c. ) for October. 

Liter ATUKF (m- the Pacific Ccmst. Charles H. Shinn. 
Forum ( 38 c. ) f(»r ( >(tnber. 

.\LrHON>;it Dauokt. Pierre Loti. Critic ( 18 c. ) for 
October. 

The Home of Gii.I!Bkt White of Selbornb. Mrs. John 
I^ne. LippincotCs ( 28 c. ) for October. 

Edwin Markham's Mission as a Poet. National Mag' 
nzine ( 13 c. ) for October. 
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Victor Hugo in His Lbttbrs. National Magazine ( 13 c. ) 
for October. 

NoTKs ON English Stylb in thb Victorian Pbriod. 
Kuskin, Thackeray, Stevenson, Meredith, Hardy, and " Mark 
Rutherford." W. Robertson Nicoll. Bookman (23 c.) for 
October. 

Thb Author of "Thb Taming of thb Junglb." With 
portrait. George Hamlin Fitch. Bookman { 23 c. ) for 
October. 

Thb Smith's Litbraky Chancb. Edward W. Bok. La- 
dies' Home Journal (13 c.) for October. 

John W, Albxandbr. Illustrated. Armand Dayot. Har- 
per's ( 28 c. ) for October. 

Thb Rbligious Teaching of Count Tolstoi. Samuel E. 
Keeble. American Illustrated Methodist Magazine (13 c.) 
for September. 

Shakbspbarb's Rbligious Knowlbdgb. G. McKenzie 
Cobban. American Illustrated Methodist Magazine ( 13 c. ) 
for September. 

Silas K. Hocking. Illustrated. American Illustrated 
Methodist Magazint (13 c.) for September. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



"Josiah Flynt" is Frank Willard, son of 
Mrs. Mary Bannister Willard, who is now re- 
siding in Berlin. He is a nephew of the late 
Frances E. Willard. 

Lafcadio Hearn has taken the name of Y. 
Koisumi, and has become a subject of the 
Japanese empire. 

Rudyard Kipling intends to revisit Australia, 
and will possibly stay for a short time in South 
Africa en route. 

Paul Lawrence Dunbar is going to Denver. 
He is ill with consumption, and hopes to be 
benefited by the Colorado climate. 

H. Rider Haggard has started for the Klon- 
dike. He is said to be largely interested in 
mining schemes. 

Gilbert Parker is in New York. He is try- 
ing to raise funds for a good hotel, to be built 
in London, which will give to working women 
comfortable quarters at less than cost. 

F. Marion Crawford is now in Sicily, and 
does not expect to return to this country for at 
least a year. 

Rev. T. L. Flood, formerly editor of the 
Chaut<ntguiui, is now engaged in a manufac- 
turing business in .Meadville, Penn. 

The late .Mrs. K. D. K. X. .Southworth wrote 
more novels than Dickens, Hawthorne, Thack- 
eray, and X'ictor Hugo combined. 



The late Alphonse Daudet^s notebfck was 
constantly in use wherever he might be. It rs 
said that once, after a rather dramatic and 
sentimental scene with his wife, he remarked: 
"This seems, my dear, like a chapter out of a 
novel." "It is more likely, Alphonse,'' she 
replied, "to form a chapter that will slip into a 
novel.'* 

Thomas Hardy writes all his stories with 
copying ink. This enables him to take press 
copies, and so obtain exact duplicates without 
the aid of clerk or typewriter. 

The biography of Mr. Gladstone is mak- 
ing steady progress in the hands of John 
Morley. 

A new biography of Charles Dickens by 
Thomas Wright is soon to be published, and 
will contain much -friatter concerning Dickens's 
life that was unknown to Forster. 

Mr. Le Gallienne's new book on Rudyard 
Kipling is almost ready. 

"Wildwood," the log cabin studio of Mrs. 
Elia W. Peattie, near South Haven, Mich., was 
burned to the ground on the night of Septem- 
ber 25. More than fifty of Mrs. Peattie's un- 
published manuscripts, including two unfin- 
ished novels and twenty lectures, were de- 
stroyed. All of Mrs. Peattie's notes and mem- 
oranda for stories and essays were lost with 
the manuscripts and her working library. 

" Geraldine, a Souvenir of the St. Lawrence,'* 
which was anonymous for so many years, was 
written by A. A. Hopkins. 

Everybody s Magazine is a new monthly 
issued by the North American Company, ot 
New York. 

The Magazine of American History is to be 
revived, with William L. Stone, who was a fre- 
quent contributor to it, as editor. 

Paul Tyner has resigned the editorship of 
the Arena to enter the lecture field this winter, 
although he has not given up his literary 
labors. He will live in New ^'ork City. 

The Saturday Evening Post ( Philadelphia) 
has been enlarged to a twenty-fourpage weekly 
magazine, with a double number every fourth 
week. 
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The price of Harper's Magazine has been 
reduced to twenty-five cents a copy, beginning 
with the September number. 

The publishers of the New England Sports- 
man ( Boston ), will give a Sportsman's Show, 
covering 15,000 feet of floor space, at the Food 
Fair which will be held in the Mechanics 
Building, Boston, October 2-28 inclusive. 

In the Century for October announcement is 
made of the names of the three winners of the 
prizes offered for the best poem, essay, and 
story submitted in competition by American 
college graduates of 1898. Last year all the 
prizes were won by alumnseof Eastern women's 
colleges; this year's winners are Westerners, 
and only one of them is a woman. The prize 
poem, entitled "A Hill-Prayer," is by Miss 
Marion Warner Wildman, of Norwalk, Ohio. 
The prize essay, entitled " The Poetry of 
Blake: An Opinion," is by Henry Justin 
Smith, of Chicago. The prize story, entitled 
** Only the Master Shall Praise," is by John M. 
Oskison, of Vinita, Indian Territory. The 
prize story-writer is by birth part Indian. A 
similar competition will occur next year. 

The Ladies^ Home yournal wishes to use 
some pictures of rural churches and suburban 
club houses, and offers twenty prizes, amount- 
ing to $250, for the best pictures submitted. 
The competition will be open until November i. 

The Ledger Monthly (New York) for Sep- 
tember prints a portrait of the late Robert 
Bonner, founder of the Ledger^ as a frontis- 
piece, and the funeral address on Mr. Bonner, 
delivered by his friend. Rev. Dr. John S. Mac- 
intosh, of Philadelphia, is given on the follow- 
ing page. The late Mrs. E. D. E. N. South- 
worth, the distinguished novelist, is the subject 
of a brief obituary notice, accompanied by an 
interesting photograph and a fac-simile of her 
handwriting. 

" Herbert Spencer at Seventy-Nine," in 
the August number of Appletons* Popular 
Science Monthly^ is the title of an interesting 
account of this great philosopher's work during 
the past ten years, and includes many interest- 
ing details regarding his habits and daily life. 
An engraving from Mr. Spencer's latest photo- 
graph forms the frontispiece of the number. 



In " What Makes a Book Sell 1 " in the Critic 
for September, Miss E. B. Sherman mentions 
many things in answer to the question, but is 
forced to the conclusion that mere chance is 
the cause of many great successes in book 
publishing. 

The Stevenson letters in the August Scrib- 
ner^s have to do with the Saranac Lake 
region of the Adirondacks in winter, and de- 
scribe the outdoor life led by the novelist and 
his family when he was trying to regain his 
health. 

VArt de la Mode (New York) is the lead- 
ing fashion publication in the United States. 

Samuel E. Moffatt, a nephew of "Mark 
Twain," contributes to McClure^s Magazine 
for October a biographical sketch of "Mark 
Twain," in regard to which "Mark Twain" 
himself has written to the author: "This bio- 
graphical sketch suits me entirely — in sim- 
plicity, directness, dignity, lucidity — in all 
ways." It is illustrated with a new portrait of 
Mr. Clemens. 

" Edgar Allen Poe's College Days," at the 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, are 
discussed in Frank Leslie'' s Popular Monthly 
for October in a richly illustrated article by 
Jennie Bard Dugdale, apropos of the unveiling 
of Zolnay's famous bust of Poe, in commemo- 
ration of the fiftieth anniversary of the poet's 
untimely death — October 7. 

The Home Magazine (New York ) for Octo- 
ber contains an article on " The Real David 
Harum," being the account of a visit by Wil- 
liam Hoge to Homer, N. Y., the " Homeville " 
of " David Harum," and the life long residence 
of David Hannum, the original of Mr. West- 
cott's character. 

The literary interest of the Eclectic Magazine 
for October is well sustained by articles on 
" Lamb and Keats," by Frederic Harrison; on 
"Southey's Letters," by Leslie Stephen; on 
"Shakespeare in France," by Sidney Lee; and 
on "Puritanism in English Literature," by 
Edward Dowden. There is also an article on 
Tolstoi, translated from the French of Edouard 
Rod, which has both a literary and a personal 
interest. 
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COINING BRAINS. 



We cannot wonder that writers were pro- 
verbially poor in the former days, when readers 
of good literature were found only in the high- 
est ranks of society, when the educated public 
was a very small one, and when great authors 
were too often obliged to depend upon pen- 
sions begged from aristocratic patrons. It is 
difficult for us to conceive of a world without 
periodical literature, one in which the novel 
was either totally unknown or a rare and re- 
markable phenomenon. Certainly it is not 
surprising that authors of the seventeenth, or 
even of the eighteenth, century found it well* 
nigh impossible to earn the barest livelihood 
by means of their pens. The struggle* of those 
neglected geniuses and literary hacks have 
been frequently recounted to us. But id our 



own enlightened times, when civilization and 
wide education have created an enormous and 
intelligent reading public, it seems as if there 
ought to be no repetition of such miseries. 

We learn of the vast sums paid to the suc- 
cessful novelist, of the great revenue which a 
fortunate publisher sometimes derives from a 
single book, running swiftly through its thou- 
sands of copies, and we dream that the fate of 
the author is now totally changed, that his 
pathway leads forever among beds of Hovvers 
and beside peaceful streams. 

Unquestionably, a writer in the twentieth 
century can succeed from a financial point of 
vie»v, as he could not do at an earlier period. 
Yet, even now, the old question recurs, and 
will continue to recur as long as the profes- 
sion of authorship exists, — How far is it a 
degradation for the thinker to use his mind- 
power for mercenary ends .-^ Is it a lowering 
of the '*gift divine '* to earn money by its em- 
ployment, — to coin brains for a living .^ Ought 
the creative soul, devoted to vast conceptions, 
the poet seeking lofty ideals, to condescend to 
the bartering of these that he may gain a sub- 
sistence.' Can Art be kept at its highest level 
while undergoing such a process? Must not 
Pegasus, once harnessed to the plow, thereafter 
forget the use of his wings.' 

It is, indeed, sadly true that genius may 
sometimes be perverted by the necessity which 
forces it to work for daily bread, instead of for 
Fame's laurel-wreath alone. Dryden*s life 
must serve as a melancholy example. Kmi- 
nently gifted as a satirist, he lived at a period 
when the corrupt public taste demanded from 
him plays, and those, too, of a low order. So 
Dryden wrote plays, not because he liked to do 
so, but because he roust, and, in coosf quence, 
his reputation suffered, his high position in oar 
literature was l<j|ircred. This was sorely a 
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degradation of talent ; but when Dryden gave 
the public able exhibitions of power in his 
satires, he certainly had a right to demand from 
it a just compensation for such labor. An 
apple-tree perlorms its proper office in supply- 
ing us with apples, and a vine in bearing 
grapes; but we must not try to force apples 
from the vine because they will bring more 
than grapes at the present season. 

If the subjects of Elizabeth had earnestly 
desired epics or lyrics from Shakespeare's 
pen, if they had been willing to shower gold 
and favors upon him for every line, it would 
have been a lasting dishonor to literature had 
he yielded to their solicitations. Yet, it was 
not wrong for him to accept the small compe- 
tence with which he was able to settle down at 
Stratford and live comfortably, since he had 
gained it not through perverting, but through 
foUowing the bent of his genius. 

On the other hand, it is a fact that there have 
been frequent instances where the pressure of 
necessity has proved an aid, and not an injury, 
in the development of talent. Many great men 
have been of lethargic temper, and have needed 
a strong stimulus to exertion. It was only 
when Goldsmith found he could succeed at 
nothing else that he finally attempted author- 
ship. Even then, he had to be hard pressed 
for debt, or pinched by hunger, before some of 
the highest triumphs of his art could be wrung 
from him. Had he not first made a failure in 
three professions, how much the world would 
have lost ! 

Dr. Johnson was so indolent that we owe the 
comparatively small amount of work which he 
really accomplished to his dislike for school- 
teaching, and the fact that he must do some- 
thing. 

Carlyle, for much the same reasons, went 
to Edinburgh, and began writing for the 
magazines. 

Fielding tried law, and Smollett medicine, 
before necessity made either turn to literature. 

Had Thackeray not lost his entire fortune 
through unlucky speculatio ■<* -^ould proba- 
i)ly have had a third-rate artisi, lu p.'-ce of 
.1 great novelist. 

If a writer produces honorably what a re 
.spectable and morally clean public taste craves, 



we may safely assert that he will always be 
right in demanding a fair remuneration for his 
labor, nor can there be any degradation of his 
genius in the transaction. As a rule, veritable 
talent of any sort will not be long in finding a 
market for its wares, and our own era has fur- 
nished abundant instances of thatspeedy change 
which literary opinion may undergo in relation 
to its appreciation of a new author. We are 
informed by a London journal that fifteen years 
ago, when Mr. Kipling published his first paper- 
covered book of verse, it was a drug on the 
market at two shillings a copy. To day, one is 
glad to purchase the small volume at twelve 
pounds, or one hundred and twenty times its 
original cost, and the income of its author has 
risen from a few pounds a month to almost as 
many thousands a year. 

Hall Caine was an ill-paid journalist until he 
came to London as the secretary of Dante 
Rossetti. His first literary work brought him 
little of either fame or money, but it is proba- 
ble that ''The Christian " has realized returns 
equal to more than fifty times the amount re- 
ceived from the sales of his first four published 
books together. 

When Mr. Zangwill was an obscure teacher 
in the Jews' Free School, we are told that he 
wrote some verses, which he ventured to send 
to the editor of a magazine in America, who 
promptly returned them. Years passed, and 
Mr. Zing will became a famous author. One day 
this same American editor cabled to him for a 
poem, and the verses which he had formerly 
rejected were mailed to him at once, and were 
printed with great delight, and well paid for. 
The poverty-stricken Jewish teacher is now the 
successful novelist, whose income has risen to 
four figures. 

It is a fact that Marie Corelli's ** Romance 
of Two Worlds " was scorned by publishers, 
yet when it came out it immediately took with 
the public and obtained a phenomenal success. 

It must be admitted, however, that such a 
speedy recognition does not always come to the 
diligent and painstaking literary worker. A 
case may easily be imagined where an author 
finds that there is no such transformation in 
public taste, and discovers that the best fruits 
which his taleats can produce, though good in 
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themselves, are not acceptable to the majority 
of readers. It seems clear that such a man 
ought to continue steadily doing the work in 
which he excels, even though the remuneration 
offered for it be small. If he succeeds in ac- 
complishing something truly noble and able, 
he will sooner or later meet with appreciation. 
His is a difficult, but a lofty task. He must 
look to the future, and assure himself that his 



reputation depends upon its verdict. If he 
has strength for this, his talents will surely 
find their most complete development, and he 
may at length discover how it is possible to 
keep his genius in its legitimate sphere and 
still to possess that secret so much coveted by 
our own generation, — the power of coining 
brains. Eliza Strang Baird, 

Orange, N. J. 



THE LITERARY ASSOCIATION OF WISCONSIN. 



The Literary Association of Wisconsin is an 
-organization incorporated under the laws of the 
state without capital stock. The articles of 
association define its purposes to be "to asso- 
ciate together persons of literary tastes and 
pursuits ; to encourage the production and 
publication of literature by its members; to 
own, buy, sell, publish, or dispose of books, 
magazines, papers, manuscripts, or other lit- 
erary documents; and to accept, acquire, buy, 
sell, lease, or dispose of real or oth'er property, 
as may be necessary for the uses and purposes 
of the association." 

The officers of the association are a presi- 
dent, a vice-president, a secretary, a treasurer, 
and seven directors. The four ofiicers named 
may be members of the board of directors. 
The duties of the four ofiicers are similar to 
those of like ofiicers in other organizations. 
The directors have practical charge and super- 
vision of the affairs of the association. They 
pass upon applications for membership, deter- 
mine the scope of the work to be done by the 
members at the general meetings, suspend 
members under the by-laws, and are, in brief, 
the business head of the body. 

The first meeting of the incorporated body 
was held December 17, 1896. There had been 
a number of voluntary gatherings of kindred 
spirits for several months before this time. 
But for want of adequate organization and 
<iirection, and for other causes purely local 



and not necessary to mention here, the gather- 
ings had been very much strained and unsatis- 
factory. After the incorporation of the body, 
it took on new life, and has since had regular 
meetings once a month, at which many people 
of literary tastes meet. These meetings are 
invaluable from several points of view, as will 
appear later. 

The charge for membership is two dollars 
for initiation fee. The annual dues are one 
dollar. So far there has been no disposition to 
make anything out of the organization for its 
members by reason of any payments which 
may be made to it in fees and dues. The sole 
purpose has been to receive enough from its 
members to meet legitimate expenses. The 
expenses have been inconsiderable, the officers 
and directors giving their services to the asso- 
ciation. 

The active membership is about fifty persons 
at the present time. The qualifications for 
membership are not very clearly defined. 
Members are expected to be persons of liter- 
ary tastes, and to have good moral character. 
It has also been the practice to restrict the 
membership to residents of Wisconsin, and to 
others who have been residents of the state, 
and have gained some literary distinction. 
Whether applicants from other states would be 
refused admission on account of their places 
of residence has never yet been passed upon 
by the directors. It is the opinion of the 
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writer that they would not be refused ad- 
mission. 

A number of the members have an acknowl- 
edged standing in the world of letters, although 
by far the larger part of the present member- 
ship should be classed as amateur writers. 
Charles J. Woodbury, of Milwaukee, a devout 
disciple of Ralph Waldo Emerson, is one of 
our oldest members. He has been able, from 
time to time, to give the members valuable 
assistance io an advisory and suggestive way. 
His reminiscences of the great transcenden- 
talist have been very interesting and helpful. 
He is the author of several books, among 
which is a book of poems which has won warm 
praise from the critics. Mrs. Sophie C. Gud- 
den, of Oshkosh, is a lady of fine literary in- 
stincts, and has written much, both in German 
and in English. In 1886 she published in Ber- 
lin her first book, "Wilde Rosen," a volume 
of allegorical fairy tales; in 1891, in Stuttgart, 
was issued a book called "Festival Plays," 
written in poetry. Of this book and its author 
the late George Ebers said that "she was not 
a versifier, but a true poetess," which is high 
praise, coming from such a source. Mrs. Gud- 
den has written much for the periodicals of 
two hemispheres. These writings consist of 
children's stories, critical articles, and novel- 
ettes. She has also prepared and given sev- 
eral lectures on thoughtful and critical sub- 
jects. John G. Gregory, associate editor of 
the Evening Wisconsin^ of Milwaukee, wields 
a trenchant pen in the editorial columns of 
that paper. He is, moreover, a poet of un- 
doubted ability, and possesses, in a marked 
degree, the critical instinct. A book of his 
poems was published a few years ago. Mrs. 
Mary E. Buell, of Milwaukee, is a poet and 
story-writer, and her writings find a ready mar- 
ket. She has published a book in prose en- 
titled "The Sixth Sense," and also a small 
volume of poems. She writes considerably for 
the local and metropolitan newspapers. Gen- 
eral Charles King is a member of the associa- 
tion, but has not been very active in its affairs. 
He is, perhaps, better known on account of his 
literary work than any other member of the 
organization. Charles K. Lush, of Milwaukee, 
has recently come into prominence on account 



of his story, "The Federal Judge." He has- 
done considerable work on the newspapers- 
and anonymously. " The Federal Judge " has- 
made a decided hit with the public, and has> 
awakened wide-spread interest on account of 
its keeping unpleasantly close to well-known 
facts of very recent date. Mrs. M. D. Malkoff,. 
formerly of Milwaukee, but now of Chicago,^ 
has done considerable literary work, largely 
for newspapers, and has prepared several lec- 
tures of undoubted literary merit. Miss Mil- 
dred I. McNeal, of Appleton, Mrs. David Har-^ 
lowe, of Milwaukee, Mr. and Mrs. E. W. 
Dutcher, of Stillwater, Minn., Iviiss Genesee 
Richardson, of Oconomowac, Mark Forrest, of 
Milwaukee, Mrs. Libbie C. Baer, of Appleton,. 
Miss Mary Mears, of Oshkosh, Mrs. Mary M. 
Dickens, of Wausau, are all regular contribu- 
tors to the newspaper and periodical literature 
of the day. Several of our members have 
ability to compose and to set to music their 
literary productions. Among these are Miss- 
Creasdelli C. Fess, Mrs. Buell, Miss McNeal,. 
Mrs. Jessie L. Davis, and Mrs. Helen Holton. 
The monthly general meetings of the Literary 
Association of Wisconsin are, perhaps, entitled 
to more than a passing notice. They awaken 
more interest, and are, probably, of more real* 
practical value to the members, than any other 
single feature of the association at the present 
time. Certainly, this is true so far as it con- 
cerns those who attend the meetings. Of 
course out-of-town members are debarred from 
the advantages which social and literary inter- 
course affords, as it is not possible for them to^ 
meet with the members at these general meet- 
ings very often. The intrinsic merit of these 
monthly meetings consist in the full and free 
interchange of literary views and experiences- 
These meetings, while not private, are not sup- 
posed to be public, in the sense of being the 
common property of the multitude. Nor is it 
likely that the general public would care much- 
about the "views" and "experiences " ^hich 
emanate from these monthly gatherings. If a 
member has had an " experience " with a dis- 
honest publisher, the facts are submitted to the 
meeting, and the " experience " serves as a 
warning to the members who know of it, and 
perhaps to absent members, who are informed 
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'of it through friends. The opportunities for 
•selling literary wares are frequently and freely 
discussed. This is particularly helpful to 
young writers, who are often at a loss to know 
where to send their literary efforts. Carefully 
►prepared papers are occasionally submitted 
giving information as to the proper preparation 
•of manuscripts for the editor or the publisher. 
This would seem to be needless to any but am- 
ateurs, but it should not be forgotten that our 
membership is largely composed of young and 
•inexperienced writers, and a paper or talk of 
the nature indicated has served a useful purpose 
'in more than one instance. Essays, poems, 
-short stories, and other literary matter form 
a part of nearly every monthly programme. 
These are sometimes of a timely character, 
sometimes upon abstract questions of a pro- 
iound nature, and not infrequently ephemeral 
and without literary or other merit. The criti- 
cism of the productions of members is not in- 
dulged in at the general meetings, but opinions 
are freely and honestly given, if solicited, either 
personally or by letter. This proves very help- 
ful. There are other features of the general 
meetings which are not always usual. The 
social feature, however, is constantly aimed at* 
and personal acquaintanceship has been the 
means of a larger and closer literary fellowship. 
It is difficult to emphasize too strongly the real 
value of these general monthly literary meetings. 
The printed monthly letter which has been 



issued by the secretary was first tried as an ex- 
periment, but has now become a permanent 
feature. Its mission is to give to the members 
the action of the directors ; to report, in brief, 
the proceedings of the last general meeting; to 
give out such information as maybe brought to 
the notice of the secretary concerning the va- 
rious members, particularly with reference to 
their literary work, both present and prospect- 
ive ; to summarize, so far as' is possible in the 
space allotted, general literary news and in- 
formation ; and to outline some prospective 
work for the association, as it may be sug- 
gested by the members at the general meetings 
or at the meetings of the board of directors* 
The monthly letter has been appreciated by 
the members generally, and more especially by 
those who have found it impossible to attend 
the general monthly meetings. This class in- 
cludes most of the members who do not reside 
in Milwaukee, the home of the association. 

The membership is steadily increasing, and 
the making of an honorary list is under consid- 
eration. This list may be limited to Wisconsin 
literarv folk who have attained distinction in 
the literary world. It seems to be conceded that 
there is a field for such an organization as the 
Literary Association of Wisconsin. Whether 
or not our organization sufficiently occupies the 
field, is the problem to which the future must 

give the adequate solution. 

Duafte Afowry, 

MiLWAUKBB, Wis. 



INDUSTRY AND INSPIRATION. 



The writer who forms a habit of daily work, 
•seating himself at his desk every morning as 
regularly as the morning comes, may never feel 
the glow of inspiration, but he is more likely 
to be inspired, and certainly he will accom- 
plish more, than the writer who has no habit 
of regular work and trusts to inspiration to 
•find him wherever he may be. Active literary 
work excites the brain, and when the brain is 



excited it is likely to throw off sparks. Lazi- 
ness never produces literature. Thoughts 
come with thinking, and sometimes they may 
be great thoughts. The writer who thinks and 
writes regularly every day cultivates both his 
power of thought and his power of expression, 
and educates himself so that he may express to 
the best advantage the great thought if it ever 
comes. Arthur Fosdick, 

Boston, Mass. 
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Vol. XII. November, 1899. No. 11. 

Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
lo them. The pages of The Writer are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is about 

1,000 words. 

« 

Those who are working to secure perpetual 
copyright for authors seem to have the weight 
of common sense on their side. If it is just 
that an author should control the publication 
of his work during a term of years, — and 
everybody nowadays will agree to that, — why 
fs it not unjust to deprive him of his prop- 



erty when twenty-eight or forty-two years have 
passed } The man "who builds a house for 
himself adds to the value of the materials he 
uses the value of his labor, and the world 
recognizes that the whole property belongs to- 
him and to his heirs and assigns forever. If 
the property created by a man's labor in build- 
ing a house belongs forever to the builder, why 
should not the property created by an author's 
labor in writing a book belong forever to the 
author.^ The builder puts his brains into his 
house, in planning conveniences and making 
the house attractive, and the value of his brain- 
work is his forever. The author puts his 
brains into a book, and the world says that after 
twenty-eight or forty-two years have passed he 
shall have no more right than all other men to 
the value that he has created. 



* 



In the case of inventors the argument is 
made that a man who has invented something 
of great value to mankind — the telephone, for 
instance — ought not to have perpetual control 
of his invention, since in that case he would 
be vastly more than adequately paid for his 
achievement, while, on the other hand, the free 
use of his invention, after he has been ade- 
quately remunerated, belongs to the world in 
general. The argument does not seem to be 
sound, but even granting that it has some jus- 
tice, the case of the author is different. While 
a patent remains in force the contrivance of 
the inventor may not be made by anybody else,, 
and the world must depend on him for ihe arti- 
cle in question, and pay his price for it, or get 
alonj; without it. The author of a successful' 
book, on the other hand, does not bar any one 
from writing another book just as good, or 
better. Competition with him is free to every 
one, and if his work is preferred by the public^ 
it is only because his genius transcends that of 
his rivals, and not because he has made some- 
thing that anybody else could make as well- 
after seeing him produce it. 






The ethics of the question are confused 
somewhat because publishers and authors 
ought not to stand in the same position in re- 
spect to copyright. This fact is recognized by 
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the present law of the United States which 
provides that at the end of twenty-eight years 
a copyright may be renewed for fourteen years 
by an author or his heirs, but not by his pub- 
lishers. The Writer believes that copyrights 
should be given in the first place only to 
authors, and never to publishers. The pub- 
lisher bears the same relation to the author as 
the manufacturer bears to the inventor. Neither 
publisher nor manufacturer has any real right 
to exclusive privileges, »ave through the crea- 
tor of the book or the invention for which the 
copyright or the patent may be granted. One 
of the arguments used by those who oppose 
perpetual copyright is that the publisher, who 
deserves only a fair return for the use of his 
capital and his enterprise, would get the great- 
est benefit from the change, while the author, 
who deserves a reward commensurate with his 
genius, and who is the real creator of the prop- 
erty to be protected, would get only a minor 
share. The world would be much more will- 
ing to give perpetual copyright to authors, if 
they and their descendants alone were to get 
the benefit of it. It naturally objects to giving 
publishers a perpetual monopoly of something 
which they had no real share in creating. 



* * 



To return to the original proposition, viewed 
from another side, it is hard to see why the 
properly right in an author's book, which is 
unquestionably his for all time so long as he 
keeps it to himself in manuscript, should be 
taken away from him twenty-eight or forty-two 
years after he has published it, and so has 
given to the world at large the benefit and use 
of it. W. II. H. 
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Prior to the above date. 



I Before this time. 



There are rumors of a fir<t- 
cla&s literary matia/ioe, with 
plenty of capital behind it, 
to be published in Atlanta in 
the near future. The jartits 
that have the matter in hand 
»tate that the mag^tzine v^ill 
be up-to date in everv re'ipert, 
and that the w«irk of the 
best writers will be securtd 
and paid for at liberal rates. 
— A tlattta Constitution. 



It is rumored that a first- 
class literary mag.izitie, with 
plenty ot capital behind it, 
will be published in Atlanta 
soon. The men that have 
the matter in hand say that 
the magazine will be up-to- 
date in everv respect, and 
that the work of the best 
writers will be secured and 
paid for at liberal rates. 



If they decide to throw in 
their lot with the two repub- 
lics, then the situation as- 
sumes a wholly different 
phase to what it presents at 
present. — Nnv York Sun. 



If they decide to throw in 
their lot with the two repub- 
lics, then the situation will 
assume a wholly different 
phase. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Frederick Colburn Clarke, whose poem, 
"The Old Home Haunts," in the September 
Scribner's, has been reprinted in almost every 
paper in the country, writes, in answer to a re- 
quest for personal information : *' I fear I can 
lay claim to no literary past. By profession I am 
an artist, an illustrator in black and white and 
photography. I took up literature that I might 
be able, in time, to write text that .should har- 
monize with my art work, and, should I be so 
fortunate, acquire an individuality in that line 
as I have already done in drawing. 'The 
Old Home Haunts' is my first published work 
sold, and I sent it in for acceptance or rejec- 
tion on its literary merits, unaccompanitd by 
any illustration. I came from Ohio six years 
ago, a perfect stranger, to sink or swim in New 
York, and it gives me much pleasure to wiite 
that I am swimming still." 



George Gibbs, author of " The Last \'ictory 
of 'Old Ironsides,' " which is printed in Up- 
pincotfs for November, is by profession an 
artist and illustrator. He was born in New 
Orleans, March S, 1870. He is a son of the 
late medical inspector. \\. F. Gibbs. United 
States navy, who died at Trieste while seiving 
as fleet surgeon of the European squadron. 
Mr. (libbs was educated at the Chateau de 
Lancy, near Geneva, Switzerland, and at the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, where he was 
for three years as a midshipman. He resigned 
from the navy in 1888, and began the study of 
art at the Corcoran School of Art and the Art 
Students' League at Washington. He studied 
for five years, writing meanwhile special 
articles from Washington for the New Y'ork 
Sun and the New York Times. He now has a 
studio in Philadelphia, and his time for the last 
five vears has been devoted mostly to book and 
magazine illustration. His work has appeared 
in many of the American magazines, more par- 
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ticularly Coliier^s Weekly, the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, of Philadelphia, and McClure^s 
Magazine. His illustrations of naval subjects 
have been numerous in the publications of 
Charles Scribner's Sons, the Macmillans, the 
D. Appleton Company, and in the Century 2ind 
AfcC/ure's. His work has been seen in almost 
every number of the Saturday Evening Post 
since August, 1898. As a writer Mr. Gibbs 
has shown unusual ability, his chief work being 
a series of navy stories, of which "The Last 
Victory of * Old Ironsides'" is one. In the 
September number of Lippincotfs he had 
"The Effrontery of Paul Jones," and in the 
October number "The Biggest Little Fighter 
in History." A score of these navy stories are 
now being brought out by the J. B. Lippincott 
Company in book form, under the title "Pike 
and Cutlass — Hero Tales of Our Navy." The 
book will be illustrated with about a dozen of 
Mr. Gibbs's illustrations, published by permis- 
sion of the editors of the weekly papers in 
which they first appeared. 



papers on Washington are to be reprinted in 
book form by the Harpers, and the volume will 
appear some time during the coming year. 



Miss Leila Herbert, whose four papers on 
Washington are now appearing in Harper^ s 
Magazine, died in December, 1897, just after 
the completion of the articles. Miss Herbert 
was the daughter of Hon. Hilary A. Herbert, 
and presided over the household of her father 
while he was Secretary of the Navy. She was 
educated at Hanover Hall, Ala., where she 
graduated at the age of fifteen. She then went 
to St. Agnes, in Albany, N. Y., where she grad- 
uated at seventeen. She was a young lady of 
many accomplishments, and was very popular 
in society in Washington, and at Bar Harbor 
and at Newport, which places she visited dur- 
ing her father's administration. Her mother, 
who died when Miss Herbert was a school girl, 
was vice-regent for the State of Alabama of 
the Ladies' Mt. Vernon Aid Association. 
After Mrs. Herbert's death the place was held 
open until 1895, when, Miss Herbert being 
deemed by the lady regents sufficiently 
matured to take the place, she was elected to 
succeed her mother, and was among the most 
popular of the vice regents there. During her 
lifetime nothing of hers was published. Her 



Isabel Hornibrook, who wrote the boys' 
story, " A Race for Camp," in the Ledger 
Monthly for October, was born in the south of 
Ireland, and her life before coming to America 
to reside with her sister was spent in England, 
Ireland, and France. She comes of a literary 
family, her mother being a veteran English 
author, and her brother now a noted short-story 
writer in London. She began to contribute to 
English papers while she was in her teens, and 
followed that up by writing eight juvenile books 
for Blackie & Co. and other English publishers, 
besides having stories in several magazines. 
Since coming to America she has kept up her 
English connection, and a book of hers has just 
been brought out by Blackie & Co. One of her 
books for boys, entitled " Camp and Trail," was 
published in 1897 by the Lolhrop Company, 
Boston, and was much commended by the 
American press. Dr. S. Weir Mitchell wrote 
to the author regarding it that he was an old 
haunter of lake and wood ways, and he was 
sorry for the boy who didn't enjoy it. Some 
stories of Miss Hornibrook's in the style of 
"A Race for Camp" will appear later on in the 
Youth's Companion, and probably afterward in 
book form. 



Lulu Judson, whose story, " When Thieves 
Break In," appeared in the September number 
of the Woman s Home Companion, was born in 
southwest Missouri, going when very young 
with her parents to New Orleans, where her 
father, William H. H. Judson, was business 
manager of the Times-Democrat for many years, 
and during the cotton exposition chief of the 
printing and publishing department. Miss 
Judson received her education in the old 
French city, and there her first story was pub- 
lished, when, at the age of twelve, she won the 
first prize in a short-story contest for children, 
the prize being offered by a leading daily. 
From that time to the present day Miss Judson 
has devoted a great part of her time to writing, 
being inspired by an ardent love of the work 
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:and by an ambition to excel as a writer of short 
stories. She has had considerable experience 
an journalistic work, being a daily contributor 
to several Alabama papers, and on a number of 
occasions, in her father's absence, she has ed- 
ited and managed his paper, the Bessemer^ pub- 
lished at Bessemer, Ala., where the family 
now resides. Her short stories and sketches 
have appeared in many Southern newspapers, 
and in Munsey^s and other magazines. 



Clarence M. Lindsay, whose story, *' The 
Princess Beautiful," was published in the 
J^edger Monthly for October, has spent agreat 
part of his life in New Hampshire, but is now 
a resident of Brooklyn. " The Princess Beau- 
tiful,'* which was written for children, is the 
first story in that line which he has published. 
It is in the field of verse-writing that he hopes 
to achieve his chief success, for that he regards 
as the highest form of literary art. Mr. Lind- 
say has been writing for a number of years, but 
is not a rapid producer of work. '•! would 
rather put my name to one perfect piece of in- 
rspiration," he says, " than to a thousand blem- 
ished verses." 



Luther S. Livingston, who has contributed 
several articles on bibliographical subjects to 
recent numbers of the Bookman^ had been a 
. bookseller's clerk for six years in his native 
town in Michigan before he came to New York 
in 1887. Since that time — with the exception 
of about two years, the greater part of which 
was spent in South America collecting 
orchids — he has been with Dodd, Mead, & 
Co., and is still connected with that house. 
His work there is entirely among their rare 
books, their collection of fine and scarce books 
being the most important sale collection in 
^America. Since the inception of the work 
in 1895 he has compiled the annual volumes 
of "American Book-Prices Current," which 
is a record of rare and out-of-print books sold 
at auction in America. This compilalicn is 
the best accessible guide to the prices of such 
books in this country. Aside from this, Mr. 
Livingston's published work has been confined 
to his articles for the Bookman. He has 



never submitted articles to any other publica 
tion. 



Lewis E. MacBrayne, whose story, **A Thor- 
oughbred," won the first prize in the Woman's 
Home Companion short-story competition, is 
the literary editor of the Courier-Citizen of 
Lowell, Mass. He is twenty-eight years old, 
and was born in New Britain, Conn., but has 
spent the greater part of his life in Massachu- 
setts. After several years of varied experience 
as a reporter and newspaper correspondent, he 
began to write short stories two years ago, with 
a series published in i\\t New England Mag- 
azine. **A Thoroughbred" will be followed by 
other stories in the Woman s Home Companion. 
Mr. MacBrayne has traveled extensively, and 
went to Italy recently to obtain the necessary 
color for several Italian stories that he desired 
to write. '* My friends have been very kind to 
me," he said, recently, *'but they are critics 
much more lenient than I am. When I feel 
capable of handling the stories that I most 
desire to write, then I shall be willing to be 
judged for my lasting condemnation, or, as I 
hope may be the case, for some measure of 
commendation." 



Arthur Bartlett Maurice, who has recently 
succeeded James MacArthur as junior editor 
of the Bookman^ was born in Kahway, N. J., 
April 10, 1873. He studied at Richmond 
College, Virginia, and Princeton Univer- 
sity. He began newspaper work as editor of a 
small country weekly in Woodbridge, N. J., 
afterward becoming connected with a news- 
paper in Rahway. Later, he was the city editor 
of an afternoon daily in Elizabeth. N. J., and in 
the autumn of 1896 he joined the staff of the 
New York C'immercial Advertiser. During 
his connection with this paper Mr. Maurice oc- 
cupied at various times the positions of sport- 
ing, dramatic, and exchange editor. During 
the past year he has been a regular contributor 
to the pages of the Bookman. His series deal- 
ing with ''New York in Fiction" was suggested 
by his own study of the Paris of Honord de 
Balzac. It then occurred to him that while the 
London of Dickens and Thackeray had been 
done over and overagiin in American maga- 
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zines, no one had thought it worth while to take 
up the subject of the literary association of our 
own novelists and cities. 



Ida Goldsmith Morris, whose poem, *' If 
Wishing Were Having," appeared in the Ladies* 
Home yournal for October, lives in Kentucky 
and is twenty-eight years old. She has been 
writing poetry for many years, and her verses 
have appeared in the Youth's Covtpafiion^ 
yudge^ Belford's Magazine^ and the various 
newspapers of the country. One poem, en. 
titled "That Little Chap of Mine," which was 
published in the Atlanta Constitution^ met 
with unusual success, and was copied in Eng. 
land and in a thousand publications in this 
country. Of late Mrs. Morris has been furnish- 
ing prose matter to various newspapers, and 
she contemplates issuing her poems in book 
form before long. The work nearest her heart 
has been poetry for the little ones, of which 
she has published a great deal. 



Henry Justin Smith, whose paper on "The 
Poetry of Blake" won the Century's essay prize 
in this year's competition, was born in Chicago 
in 1875, and has lived there ^'^ his life. "My 
father," he says, in response to a request for 
information, " was for more than forty years 
editor of one of the leading religious papers of 
the West, and the author of several historical 
and religious works. His library was a large 
one, and he encouraged my taste for reading. 
In 1896 he died, and I became an editorial 
writer and book reviewer on the same paper, 
the Standard, continuing in that position until 
last spring, when 1 joined the staff of a Chicago 
evening daily. My college work was carried 
on at the same time with my work for the 
Standard, and under Professor (). L. Triggs, 
Professor R. G. Moulton, and others, I spe- 
cialized in English literature, especially in nine- 
teenth centurv romanticism. I have written 
for the Independent, the Watchman, the Inte- 
rior, and other religious papers, alorg with a 
great deal of hack work for the dailies. The 
present is my first appearance in the magazine 
field." 

W. B. Van Ingen, whose charming story 
"A Cup of Tea," was printed in the Septem- 



ber Harper's^ wrote the story on his return^ 
from Japan. The function which it describes- 
was only one of the many customs and habits 
of the country that seemed to him, to use his 
own phrase, "delightful beyond compare." 
Mr. Van Ingen was sent to Japan by Charles^ 
T. Yerkes to make for Mr. Yerkes's house a 
Japanese room. When this commission was 
first given to him it seemed to him much 
more sensible to have the work executed 
by the Japanese themselves than to attempt 
imitations of their handiwork, which must be 
the case if the work were done here or in 
Europe. Mr. Yerkes looked at the matter the 
same way Mr. Van Ingen did, and it was while 
the artist was executing that commission that 
he had an excellent opportunity of seeing the 
Japanese life. The story that appeared in Har- 
per s is the only one of Mr. Van Ingen's that 
has appeared in print. He has spoken a num^ 
ber of times about the art of Japan, — at the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York, the 
Drexel Institute in Philadelphia, ard the Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia, — and will 
speak again in January, at the Metropolitan 
Museum, on the work of Hokusai. Mr. Vai> 
Ingen, however, is a writer and a speaker only 
incidentally, his occupation being that of a 
mural painter. The work of his possessing 
the most general interest is that in the Congres- 
sional Library at Washington. He also recently 
executed a notable frieze for the main offices 
of the Edison Electric Illuminating Company, 
of New York city, showing data in the history 
of the development of electricity. Mr. \'ar> 
Ingen is a pupil of John La Farge, in whose 
studio he was employed for some three years. 
He was born in Philadelphia in 185S. 



.Stewart Edward White, whose story, " The 
Saving Grace," appeared in AfcCture's Afaga 
sine for September, began his literary career 
in January, 189S. Being then an attendant at 
one of Professor Brander Matthews's lectures, 
he wrote a little character sketch, which pleased 
Mr. Matthews so much that he advised Mr. 
White to "go in and write stories," and used 
his influence in getting book reviewing for him 
to do on the Chap Book of Chicago, in which 
city he was temporarily located. Mr. White^ 
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thereafter reviewed books and wrote one story, 
which the Chap Book published. The follow- 
ing year he had leisure for more serious work. 
That winter he wrote eight stories, which were 
accepted by Lippincotfs^ the Century^ the San 
Francisco Argonaut^ Short Stories^ and Mc- 
Cluris. This year he is in Paris, with some 
few short stories on hand, and at work on a 
more sustained effort. His novel is to deal 
with the West, the frontier West, but in a new- 
way. " The unusual,*' he says, *' has heretofore 
been so emphasized as to have gradually im- 
pressed itself on the lay mind as the usual. 
We always have a great deal of shooting and 
bad grammar in the frontier story. There are 
shooting and bad grammar, it is true, but there 
are many, many other things as well, and some 
of these I am going to make into a story. I 
know this because I have lived West as a 
Westerner, and not as a tourist." Mr. White 
is twenty-six years old. He graduated from 
the University of Michigan in 1895, and took a 
course at Columbia in 1898. He has lived for 
some length of time in Oand Kapids. in Cali- 
fornia, in New York, in Chicago, and in Key- 
stone, S. D. 

Marian Warner Wildman, author of the 
poem, '*A Hill Prayer,*' which won the prize 
in this year's Century competition, was born in 
Norwalk, Ohio, October 14, 1876, and has 
spent almost all her life in Norwalk, with the 
exception of the four years during which she 
attended the Western Reserve I'niversity at 
Cleveland. She has had no literary career cx- 
teptin the limited field of college pul>lications. 
For two years she was on the editorial board 
of the Cotlcj^g Folio, and most of her writing 
up to the time of her graduation was done 
for that periodical. Since leaving college she 
has continued her literary work for her own 
pleasure. 

Sara King Wiley, whose |>oem. ** In a Poppy 
(iarden," appeared in Scfidmr's Maf^azine for 
September, has been more than ordinarily suc- 
( essful as a writer. Hei first published verse 
was 'Hndymion," in Scribner's in l8<>4. and 
••Apollo and Daphne" in the Century of the 
same year. .Since then she has contributed 
verse and a few short stories to the Outlook^ 



the Independent, St. Nicholas^ the Ladies^ 
Home yourna/y and other magazines. A num- 
ber of years ago she wrote for Cassiers the 
verse, " The Artist to the Engineer," which 
was copied in a number of scientific papers, 
and, in collaboration with her father, the book 
of travel, "The Yosemite, Alaska, and the 
Yellowstone," which appeared in London 
Engineering, and was afterward brought out 
in book form. She has also written ballads of 
American history: one she recited at an anni- 
versary celebration of the battle of Trenton 
(in Orange); one on an anniversary of the 
battle of Lexington (at the City Hall, New 
York); and one, ** The Battle of Monmouth,"" 
on a similar occasion in the old church near 
the battlefield. These ballads have been 
widely copied, and " The Battle of Monmouth " 
has found its way into a school reader. Her 
winter home is in East Orange, N. J., and her 
summer home at Twilight Park, in the Cats- 
kills. "The Poppy Garden," she says, "was 
neither a creation of fancy nor an opium 
dream, as a medical friend suggested, but a 
real garden on a beautiful old estate in the 
south of England, where I passed the summer 
before last." 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Allen. — Grant Allen once told how he began 
to write, as follows : " Returning to England 
in '76, I found myself * out of work,' and so 
committed to paper some of my views on the 
origin of the higher pleasure we derive from 
natural or artistic pioducts, and 1 called my 
book 'Psychological Esthetics.' It was not 
my very first attempt at literature ; already 1 
had produced a hundred or more magazine 
articles on various philo.sophit al and scientific 
subjects, every one of which I sent to the edi- 
tors of leading reviews and every one of whirh 
was punctually •declined with thanks' or com- 
mitted, without even that polite formality, to 
the editorial waste-paper basket. Nothing 
daunted by failure, however, I wrote (in and 
on, and made up my mind, in my interval of 
forced idleness, to print a book ol my own at all 
hazards." The •' hazards " in this case amounted 
to the author being called upon to pay down. 
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about $500 before publication, but, according to 
his account of it, ** I paid it without a murmur 
and got my money's worth . The book appeared 
in a stately green cover, and looked very philo- 
sophical, and learned, and psychological." The 
loss on this little venture was not very great, 
so that it almost amounted to encouragement. 
Two articles were accepted for the Cornhill. 
** Carving a Cocoanut *' was the first, and it 
brought in $60. That was the first money 
earned by literary work, but other magazine 
articles followed in due course. Another sci- 
entific work on "Color Sense " was then pub- 
lished, of which book Allen once said that it 
brought him, during the course of ten years, 
about $120 or $150, and he satirically added: 
" As it only took me eighteen months to write, 
and involved little more than 5,000 or 6,000 
references, this result may be regarded as very 
fair pay for an educated man's time and labor.'* 
— London Letter. 

Balzac — With no inborn literary facility, 
with an inborn artistic conscience that drove 
him on in untiring pursuit of perfection, he 
filled the vast chasm between his thought and 
its expression with countless penslrokes, and 
by methods of composition all his own: the 
exact reverse of those of Dumas, writing at 
white heat, never rewriting; or of Hugo, who 
said, " I know not the art of soldering a beauty 
in the place of a defect, and I correct myself in 
another work." Balzac began with a short, and 
sketchy, and slip-shod skeleton, making no at- 
tempt toward sequence or style, and sent it, 
with all its errors, to the printer. Proofs were 
returned to him in small sections pasted in the 
centre of huge sheets, around whose wide 
borders soon shot from the central text rockets 
and squibs of the author's additions and cor- 
rections, fired by his infuriated fist. The new 
proofs came back on similar sheets, to be re- 
turned to the printer, again like the web and 
tracks of a tipsy spider. This was repeated a 
• dozen or, it is said, a score of times, always with 
.amplifications, until his type-setters became 
palsied lunatics. He overheard one of them, as 
ihe entered the office one day, say: " 1 've done 
miy hour of Balzac ; who takes him next ? " 
Type-setter, publisher, author were put out of 



misery only when the last proof came in, at 
Us foot the magic ^^ Bon ci tirer^ — From 
" The Paris of Honor d de Balzac y^"* by B. G. 
Martin and Charlotte M. Mar tiny in Scribner^s 
for November. 

Crawford. — Marion Crawford uses a coarse 
pen and has written every word of every novel 
with the same pen-holder. He writes a very 
fine hand and very rapidly, punctuating as he 
goes along. When a page is finished, it is fin- 
ished, and a work of art. — Major Pond^ in the 
Saturday Evening Post. 

King. — On a shelf in General Charles King's 
workroom is the worn and battered field-desk 
which he has carried through his campaigns. 
In its pigeon-holes is to be found the secret of 
his marvelous accuracy in writing. A half 
dozen small blank books of the ordinary com- 
mercial kind are filled with entries written in 
a minute, but legible hand. These record the 
occurrences of each day of his active, honest 
service, and present concisely but vividly the 
impressions made upon his mind at the moment 
by the stirring scenes through which he passed. 
His first work when beginning a new novel is 
to consult these priceless records. It is doubt- 
ful if there is another author who composes 
more rapidly than General King when once he 
is inspired by a sympathetic theme. — Forrest 
Crissey^ in Ain she's Magazine for November, 

Stevenson. — " That is the hard part of lit- 
erature," says Robert Louis Stevenson in one 
of his letters published in Scribner''s. '* You 
aim high, and you take longer over your work, 
and it will not be so successful as if you had 
aimed low and rushed it. What the public 
likes is work (of any kind) a little loosely exe- 
cuted; so long as it is a little wordy, a little 
slack, a little dim and knotless, the dear public 
likes it; it should (if possible ) be a little dull 
into the bargain. I know that good work 
sometimes hits ; but, with my hand on my 
heart, I think it is by an accident. And I 
know also that good work must succeed at last ; 
but that is not the doing of the public ; they 
are only shamed into silence or affectation. I 
do not write foa the public ; I do write for 
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money, a nobler deity ; and most of all for 
myself, not perhaps any more noble, but both 
more intelligent and nearer home." 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



Thb Art OP Thinking. By T. Sharper Knowlson. 139 pp. 
Cloth, $i.oo. New York: Frederick Warne & Co. li^. 

Inasmuch as clear thinking is essential to 
good writing, writers especially should be in- 
terested in Mr. Knowlson's book. The object 
of the author is to teach the art of thinking 
without first teaching the science of mind or 
the rules of syllogistic reasoning, and his treat- 
ise is written in simple style, free from the 
technicalities of psychology and logic. The 
importance of methodical and orderly think- 
ing and of concentration are impressed upon 
the reader, and he is warned against the dan- 
gers arising from scrappy reading, lack of 
reflection, insufficient observation, prejudice, 
peculiarities of temperament, tendency to theo- 
rize, unintelligent conservatism, and the influ- 
ence of emotion. A consideration of the laws 
of evidence is followed by sections on drawing 
distinctions, the use and abuse of authority, 
the treachery of words, and the need of health. 
In a chapter on constructive thinking attention 
is called to the necessity of being sure about 
facts and of a true system of classification; 
reasoning from the known to the unknown by 
analogy and the use of the constructive imagi- 
nation are discussed, and the author has some- 
thingj to say on careful generalization and con- 
ducive moods for mental productiveness, clos- 
ing the chapter by citing examples of sympa- 
thetic methods. Incidentally, the book lays 
down a course of reading in psychology and 
logic, so exhaustive that any one who pursues 
it to the end will have little time for any other 
work in life. The author's style is generally 
good, in spite of his use of such words and 
phrases as '"whilst," "in this connection," and 
"to briefly expound." Altogether the book is 
one to be commended. 

MAhCHiNG WITH GoMBZ. By Grovcr Flint. Illustrated by 
the author, with historical introduction by John Fiske. 
200 np. Cloth, ;F I 50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
1898. 

Grover Flint's story of his experiences dur- 
ing four months as a war correspondent with 
the Cuban army, which was originally pub- 
lished bv Lamson, Wolfe, & Co , has recently 
been added to Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.'s list. 
The book is one of more than ordinary inter- 
est and value. It is written in a picturesque 
and vivid style, and the story is made more 
graphic by the author's many drawings, which 
illustrate the text as no pictures drawn by any- 
body else could do. Mr. Flint had unusual 



opportunities for studying the Cuban soldiers 
and the Cuban people generally at short range,, 
and the reader will find his book helpful in 
forming a true estimate of the Cuban character^ 
He relates many exciting incidents of his own 
experience, and draws a lifelike pen portrait of. 
the commander-in-chief of the insurgents, with, 
whom he was intimately associated. His book 
has great historical value, and its worth is en- 
hanced by Dr. Fiske*s introduction, which 
briefly sketches the history of Cuba down to 
the time of the insurrection which brought 
freedom to the island. 

Who's Who in America ? A biographical dictionary of living., 
men and women of the United States. 1H99- 1900. Edited 
by John W. Leonard. 822 pp. Cloth, I2.75. Chicago: 
A. N. Marquis & Co. 189Q. 

"Who's Who in America .>" is a book of 
great value to the public generally, and one 
that is simply indispensable to newspaper 
writers and to all who have to do with the 
prominent men and women of the present day. 
It gives just the information that is desired 
about thousands of men and women now active 
in American life, concerning whom before its- 
publication no information was generally ac- 
cessible. The information, moreover, is au- 
thoritative, having been gathered at first hand 
from the subjects of the sketches, who have in 
every instance had an opportunity to revise 
and correct a proof, so that accuracy might be 
secured. The value of the book is enhanced 
by the fact that not a single line of biography 
in it has been paid for; nobody is mentioned 
in its pages whom the editor did not deem to 
be of sufficient public importance to warrant 
the publication of a sketch. Not wealth nor 
social standing, but rather achievement or pub- 
lic position have been the criteria in choosing 
or discarding names. A valuable feature of 
the book is found in the addresses which it 
contains, making it not only a handy biographi- 
cal dictionary, but a hand v directory of the best- 
known contemporary American.*. Another 
valuable feature is a death-roll of prominent 
Americans who have died since January i, 
1895. The exact number of biographies in the 
book is 8.602, including sketches of most liv- 
ing American author.^ of books of more than 
temporarv value. The publishers intend to 
make periodical revisionsof the work, bringing 
it up to Hate from time to time, extending it, 
and in every way making it a first-class book 
of reference. 

Wink on thb Lff«=. By J. A. St««wart. 362 pp. Cloth 
$1.50. New York : Dodd. Mead, & Co. iSqg. 

In " Wine on the Lees " the author of »• In 
the Day of Battle" and the "Minister of 
State " enters a new field. The present novel 
is a temperance story, and graphically depicts 
the evils of the drink traffic in the slums of Lon- 
don. The book has some of the usual faults^ 
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*of the novel with a purpose, but it is vigorously 
written, and the author clearly portrays some 
interesting, if not altogether lovely, characters. 

JElvira Hopkins of Tompkins Corners. By Izora Chand- 
ler. 195 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. New York : Wilbur B. 
Ketcham. 1899. 

Mrs. Chandler's latest book is written in the 
country dialect of central New York, and sets 
forth the opinions of " a middle-age maiden 
woman" on the church members and church 
affairs of an ordinary village. It contains a 
good deal of homely common sense, expressed 
in a humorous way, and reminds the reader 
that "folks is mostly mighty human — be they 
inside or be they outside uv the Church." 

Thb Expert Cleaner. By Hervey J. Seaman. 286 pp. 
Cloth, 75 cents. New York : Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. 1899. 

'* The Expert Cleaner " is a handbook of 
practical information "for all who like clean 
homes, tidy apparel, wholesome food, and 
healthful surroundings." As that includes prac- 
tically everybody, excepting Esquimaux and 
Anarchists, the possibilities of circulation for 
the book are very wide. The dedication, *' To 
Lucy, My Wife," makes the reader wonder a 
little how much a woman can enjoy life having 
a husband so expert in all matters connected 
with household cleanliness, and also whether 
all the recipes the book contains are given 
constant trial in the author's shining domicile. 
"Directions" there are for everything, from 
tying shoelaces and perfuming garters (cleanli- 
ness, forsooth ! ) to cleaning kettles, varnishing 
pianos, and dislodging fleas. Washing, dyeing, 
removing stains, mending, polishing, renovat- 
ing, sweeping, dusting, painting, cementing, — 
all knowledge as regards such matters is the 
author's specialty, and dirt where he or his book 
have been is certainly a sin unpardonable and 
without excuse. 

Return of thk Faikibs. By Charles J. Bellamy. Illus- 
trated by Charles W. Reed. 182 pp. Cloth. Springfield, 
Mas?. : Little Folks Publishing Company. 1899. 

The six fairy tales offered to children in this 
volume by the brother of the author of " Look- 
ing Backward " are all stories of modern life, 
and they all point practical morals, which are 
not, however, in the least obtrusive. Children 
will find them full of fascination, and grown 
people too will read them with a good deal of 
interest. Mr. Reed's illustrations are excel- 
lent, and the book is an attractive one in every 
way. 

Punctuation. With chapters on Hyphenization, Capitali- 
zation, and Spelling. By F. Horace Teall. 193 pp. 
Cloth, !$ 1. 00. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1897. 

Mr. Teall is an experienced proofreader, and 
the punctuation of his book shows that he is a 
master of the art of which he writes. In other 



words, the points of punctuation in his text are 
placed generally in the best way to elucidate its 
meaning, and that is the punctuator's highest 
art. Punctuation is an art, and not a science, 
for the reason that language is so elastic that 
the poiriling-o£f of sentences frequently can- 
not be done by scientific rule. There are main 
rules, of course, that all must follow, but cases 
are always arising to which these main rules 
will not apply, and in such cases the punctuator 
must use his judgment as to how the points 
may best bring out the author's meaning. 
Writers on punctuation have tried to cover the 
field completely by formulating countless "ex- 
ceptions" to the general rules. Mr. Teall does 
not follow their example. He gives clearly the 
main rules for the use of the different points, 
discussing the fundamental principles of punc- 
tuation, and refusing the impossible task of 
making a system which shall be an effectual 
guide in every imaginable case of doubt. Like 
all proofreaders, he has his personal fads, and 
in some of his practice — as, for instance, in 
the use of colon or comma before quotations — 
he makes distinctions the reason for which is 
not indicated by his rules, but in the main his 
teaching is sound and his own punctuation is 
consistent and instructive. The writer who 
studies his book will find it a safe guide and a 
useful help. 

The First Book of Birds. By Olive Thorne Miller. With 
eight colored and twelve plain plates, and twenty figure* in 
the text. 149 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 1899. 

Mrs. Miller always writes charmingly about 
birds, and this new book of hers is just the thing 
to interest young readers in the ways and habits 
of the dainty feathered creatures. It has grown 
out of the author's experience in talking to 
schools, and is in every way adapted to chil- 
dren's comprehension. Discarding: the terms 
of scientific ornithology, Mrs. Miller tells in 
plain language how the different birds live and 
what their habits are, arousing the child's in- 
terest in them as fellow-creatures, who are 
always to be treated tenderly and whose life it 
is a keen delight to study. The pictures in the 
book are excellent, especially the colored plates. 
In the final chapters Mrs. Miller shows how 
useful tHe birds are to man, how they may be 
attracted around our homes, and how they can 
be studied to the best advantage. There is no 
better book than this to put in a child's hands 
for a Christmas gift. 

Prggy. By Laura E. Richards. Illustrated by EtheSred B. 
Barry. 308 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Boston: JDana Estes & 
Co. 1899. 

*' Peggy " is a lively tale of life at a girls' 
boarding school, full of fun and jollity. Girls 
from twelve to seventeen will find the story fas- 
cinating, and if they read with ordinary dis- 
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crimination they will not get from it anything 
but good. 

♦Casskll's National Library. No. 310. — She Stoops to 
Conquer and The Good-natured Man. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
No. 311. — Essays on Burns and Scott. By Thomas Car- 
lyle. No 312 — The Autobiogiaphy of Benjamin Franklin. 
No. 3 1 J. — Utopia. By Sir I'homas More. No. 314. — Lays 
of Ancient Rome. By Lord Macaulay. No. 315 — Murder 
as a Fine Art and The English Mail coach. By Thomas De 
Quincey. No. 316. — Macbeth. No 317. — King Henry 
VllL No. 319.— Marmion. By Sir Walter Scott. No. 
320. — Nathan the Wise. By Lessing. No. 321. — Essays 
Civil and Moral. By Francis Bacon. No. 3?2 — An Essay 
on Man and Other Poems. By Alexander Pope. No. 323. 
— Voyages and Travels of Marco Polo. No 324. — Heroes 
and Hero-worship. By Thomas Carlyle. No. 325. — Fran- 
cis Bacon. By Lord Macaulay. No 326. — As you Like It. 
Paper, 10 cents each. New York : Cassell & Co. 1899. 

The great value of Cassell's National Library 
is indicated by this list of classic works con- 
tained in recent issues. The volumes are well 
printed in large type on good paper, and are 
just the thing for handy reading. 

Thk New Pacific. By Hubert H. Bancroft. 738 pp. Cloth, 
52.50. New York: The Bancroft Company. 1900. 

One unfamiliar with Mr. Bancroft's interest- 
ing literary methods could not look at this 
bulky volume, with its amazing mass of closely- 
printed information, without being reminded 
forcibly of Goldsmith's parson, at whom the 
rustics gazed while 

"still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew." 

" The New Pacific " is certainly a remarkable 
book. It opens with a comparison of the pres- 
ent with the past, so far as the Pacific ocean is 
<:oncerned. It describes the development of 
methods of communication and the progress of 
civilization on the shores and islands of the 
world's greatest sea. It sketches then the his- 
tory of 1S98. recounts the events of the Spanish 
war on land and sea, and then discusses the 
consequences of the war, considering at length 
the question of exoansion and its effect upon 
the future of the United States. This brings 
Mr. Bancroft to the subject proper of the book, 
namely, the Pacific ocean and the countries in 
and around it. Taking up each country in 
turn, he presents to the reader an amazing 
mass of information, compiled from widely- 
varied sources, and touching on every feature 
of the countries under consideration. One 
chapter is entitled "Race Problems," another 
'•Notable Voyages into the Pacific"; other 
cliapters inform the reader about China, Japan, 
the Hawaiian Islands, the Philippines, and 
other Pacific countries. Pas:e after page of the 
])ook is filled with solid statements of fact, in 
stvle like this, for instance: "The farms in 
China are small and well cultivated. First 
among products are rice, tea. and sugar; then 
come vegetables, a little grain, with indigo, 
camphor, and silk. The cotton industry of 
India has assumed large proportions, while 



Indian tea is rapidly taking the place of the 
Chinese article in the chief marts of the world. 
Three-fourths of the tea shipped from China 
to the United States is sent from the port of 
Amoy, where it is first graded and packed. 
The shipments hence in 1897 amounted to 
14,742,341 pounds, valued at $2,855,847.30.'* 
In view of the fact stated by Mr. Bancroft that 
nearly one-half of the inhabitants of the earth 
live in countries bordering on the Pacific 
ocean, the importance of the knowledge he 
presents is manifest. No one who makes even 
a cursory examination of his book can help 
wondering at the wide range of information 
that has been covered in preparing it by the 
author and his trained assistants. 

BOOKS RECEIVED: 

Undbr Western Skibs. Poems bv Frank Carleton Teck. 

64 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New Whatcom, Wash. : 

Blade Publishing Companv. 1S99. 
Heart OF the Valley. Poems and stories by Dennis H. 

Stovall, B. S. 100 pp. Paper. Corvallis, Ore. : 

Published by the author. 1899. 
When Shiloh Came. By Ambrose lister Jackson. With 

seven full- page illustrations by the author 295 pp. 

Cloth, $1.50. New York: J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Com- 
pany. 189*;. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[The publishers of Thk Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents Postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a faTor 
if they will mention The Writer when they write.] 



The Letters of Robert Louis .Stevenson. ( Life in 
Samoa: November, i8<>o — December, 1894). Edited by Sid- 
ney Colvin. Concluded. Scribners ( 28 c. ) for November. 

The Paris of HoN()RK ub Balzac. Illustrated. Benjamin 
Ellis Martin and Charlotte M. Martin. Scribrur^s (28 c.) 
for November. 

Pictorial Photography. Illustrated by the author's 
photographs. Alfred Stieglitz. AVr/3«rr'f ( 28 c ) for No- 
vember. 

A Little Girl's Glimpse of Tennv.son. Illustrated. 
Edith M. Nicholl. St. Nicholas ( 28 c. ) for November. 

A Yiddish Poet: Morris Rosbnfeld. Leo Wiener. 
" Open Letters " in Century ( 38 c. ) for November. 

Mv Di^-BUT AS A Literary Person. Mark Twain. Cr«- 
turyiiS c. ) for November. 

Wagner from Behind the .Scenes. Gustave Kobb^. Il- 
lustrated. Century ( 38 c. ) for November. 

Thorbau's Attitude Toward Nature. Bradford Tor- 
rey. At/antic ( 38 c.) for November. 

Some New Letters of Tourgenibv. Rosa Newmarch. 
Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for November 

Goethe's Mbssagk to America. Kuno Francke. AtJatf 
tic Monthly (38 c. ) for November. 
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Ian Maclakkn, His Home Life in Litbrpool. Illus- 
trated. Ledger Monthly (8c.) for November 

Will Walt Whitman's Work Survive? Arthur Cope- 
land. Self Ctdture ( 13 c. ) for November. 

Frank Norris, Realist. Frederic Taber Cooper. Book- 
man ( 23 c. ) for November. 

Mr. McCarthy's Reminiscences. Professor William P 
Trent. Forum (38 c.) for November. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



Grant Allen produced more than two vol- 
umes for every year of his adult life. 

E. L. Godkin has severed his active connec- 
tion with the New York Evening Post. It 
was his intention to do so in any case January 
I, but the step has been hastened by impaired 
health. He will continue to be an occasional 
editorial contributor. 

The heirs of David Noyes Westcott received 
from the publishers of " David Harum '* 
$11,198.20 up to July 3, 1899. From the Lippin. 
cott*s they received $157.50 for "The Teller," 
a posthumous short story. 

One of the weekly papers in London offered 
a prize for the best list of strong words in the 
English language, the number limited to ten. 
The words that won were : Hate, blood, hun- 
gry, dawn, coming, gone, love, dead, alone, 
forever. 

East and West is a new monthly magazine, 
designed to be strictly literary and devoted to 
the cause of critical and creative literature. It 
will print stories, verse, and essays of contem- 
poraneous interest. It is issued in New York. 

In Myth-land is a new children's magazine 
edited by Frances Armstrong Woods, and pub- 
lished by Chittenden & Woods, Chicago. 

Frank Chapin Bray is now the editor of the 
Chautauquan^ which is published now in Cleve- 
land. 

James Howard Bridge is no longer the edi- 
tor of the Overland Monthly. 

The Southern Home Journal has removed 
from Jackson to Memphis. 

The price of the Eclectic Magazine^ which is 
now published by the Living Age Company, 
Boston, has been reduced to twenty-five cents 
a month or three dollars a year. 



Many changes have been made at Harper &: 
Brothers' since the combination with the 
Doubleday & McClure Company. The pub- 
lication of the Round Table has been discon- 
tinued, and Albert Lee, the editor, is 10 be the 
editor of a new magazine, to be called, proba- 
bly, the Franklin Square, Mrs. Margaret 
Sangster has resigned as editor of Harper s 
Bazar ^ and has been succeeded by J. H. Sears. 
Henry G. Paine has succeeded Henry Loomis 
Nelson as editor of Harper^ s Weekly. It is 
said that J. Pierpont Morgan has invested from 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000 in the Harper-McClure 
business. 

F. Tennyson Neely has failed — liabilities 
$359,531, nominal assets $414,739. It is ex- 
pected that the business will be carried on. 

The November Critic has a frontispiece 
portrait of W. D. Howells and three articles 
dealing directly with Mr. Howells and his 
work. One is on some aspects of Mr. Howells's 
realistic novels, by Miss Cornelia Atwood 
Pratt ; another, by Gerald Stanley Lee, is on 
" Mr. Howells on the Platform," and in the 
third, Waldon Fawcett tells of the pleasant re- 
lations existing between Mr. Howells and his 
brother Joseph, who conducts a small printing- 
office in a Western town, where all of Mr. How- 
ells's novels are put into type, the electrotype 
plates being shipped to his New York pub- 
lishers. 

In their paper on ** The Paris of Honors de 
Balzac," in Scribner'sior November, Benjamin 
Ellis Martin and Charlotte M. Martin describe 
the manv localities and homes associated with 

m 

the great French author, and give a clear 
impression of his personality and literary life. 

Mrs. Campbell Praed's tale, entitled " Karl 
Sand^ze : A Literary Episode," in Lippincott's 
for November, is bright and amusing : an epi- 
sode likely to happen to anyone who lives by 
the pen. 

Grant Allen died in London October 25, aged 
fifty-one. 

Florence Marryat died in London October 
26, aged sixty-two. 

John Codman Ropes died in Boston October 
28, aged sixty-three. 
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THE AUTHORS' CLUB OF MINNE- 
APOLIS. 



In the latter part of November, 1894, Mrs. 
M. M. Elliot, a lady who during a busy life 
had found time to produce some very pleasing 
verses that were accepted by leading publica- 
tions, put into practice a plan which she 
and others had been for some time revolv- 
ing in their minds, and invited to her ** Poets' 
Home," a spacious residence on Portland ave- 
nue and Fourteenth street, Minneapolis, a 
number of her literary friends, to spend the 
evening. The occasion proved so thoroughly 
enjoyable, that before leaving it was decided 
that the guests should come again the next 
week. A regular organization was soon formed, 
with Mrs. Marietta M. Elliot, Dr. and Mrs. 
Uriah D. Thomas, Coral A. Thomas, Dr. and 
Mrs. Edson B. Russell, Rev. William C. Gib- 
bons, S. D. Mclntyre, and Frank E. Tucker as 
charter members. The wife or husband of an 



active member was admitted as honorary, but 
this custom has long since been changed, and 
there are now none but "active '' members. 

After a little, a constitution was drawn up 
and signed, by-laws were made, and from that 
time on meetings have been held every Tues- 
day evening, with but one single exception, 
when a vote was taken to omit the meeting 
during " Carnival Week." Out of this little 
gathering has grown the Authors' Club of 
Minneapolis, which, though not an exceedingly 
large organization, has come to be a very thriv- 
ing society of busy workers. 

Little by little, what seemed to be errors 
have been corrected, idlers and those who 
through pressure of other duties have felt 
themselves unable conscientiously to perform 
those of the club have been allowed to with- 
draw their names, until now, with but few ex- 
ceptions, the members enrolled are thoroughly 
in earnest, and have the best interests of the 
club sufficiently at heart to be willing to give 
it a great deal of time and thought. 

Soon after its organization, the custom of 
giving: out a *' roll-call topic " was inaugurated, 
and has continued, with modifications, up to the 
present time. The subject is given out two 
weeks in advance, but is not arbitrary, since 
members are at liberty to select one that suits 
them better, or to read a short article, or to 
give a talk on matters connected with literary 
work. 

While these responses are usually in poetry, 
prose writers are just as welcome to the ranks 
as verse makers, and occasionally the contribu- 
tions of the evening are limited to prose. An 
effort is made properly to observe national 
holidays, and during some years it has been 
customary to pay attention, each month, to the 
birthday of some noted author. 
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Before calling the roll, an opening exercise, 
formerly called an '• invocation." but now a 
*' greeting." is prepared and read by some 
member, alphabetical order being observed in 
this as in roll-call, but in the latter the name 
first on the list one eveiiing is last the nt xt. 

Minutes are read and business matters are 
attended to before recess, which occurs at i ine 
o'clock. — the session opening at 7.45 and 
closing at <>.45. — and the time afterward is 
devoted to discussion, character sketches, or 
to any S|)ecial literary work appointed by the 
president, who is elected on the last Tuesday 
of eacli month to serve for the month following, 
and cannot hold the chair for two consecutive 
terms. The critic also is elected monthly, but 
can be re-elected. The other officers, consist- 
ing of vice-president, recording secretary, 
corresponding secretary. treasurer, teller, 
and an advisory committee of three members, 
are elected by ballot on the first Tuesda)S of 
January and July, their terms of office being 
six months. 

The editor of Progtess^ a semi-litt rary 
weekly newspaper, devotes from one to three 
columns weekly to i lub poems. Each of these, 
before publication, is passed upon by the advi- 
sory committee, and »s accepted or rejected 
according as it is or is not a fair representation 
of the ability of its writer. This committee 
also considers business matters in detail, and 
makes report to the club; another dutv is to 
pass judgment upon the manuscript presented 
by those making application for meml ership. 
All are eligible as members who have had 
matter published in some reputable periodical 
or book, and are reported worthy by this com- 
mittee. After due notice, a l>allot of the club 
is taken, and two black balls reject. 

The initiation fee is fifty cents, and the semi- 
annual dues are twenty-five cents, with the 
privilege of special assessment, advised by the 
committee and accepted by the majority of the 
club. A visiting committee, appointed by 
the president, looks after the sick and absent 
meml)crs. 

The ** Club Column " is reviewed by the 
criiM- the second meeting after it is published. 
Suggestions are made, errors are pointed out. 
and information is given in regard to methods 



employed bv imhlishers, and ii is to the (.ireful 
studv and laiihlul 1 eriormance of this dutv that 
the clul) owes much of its improvmunt. 

The objei I ot the cbib. outside ol mutual 
pleasure, is so to perfect niigirjal ton position 
as lo gain rt- ct>gnilion. and reteive proptr com- 
pensation trim the leading liltrarv ptr-odicals 
of the (la\. .\I in\ ol the niend>ers h.T\c been 
and aie represenltd in high chub's magii/tres. — 
the Pail Af all Mai^aznie, Sn ihnet^i, the CV//- 
////y, Shot t Stottes. etc.. and a few have had 
books and booklets publishtcl. 

For the first three years of the club's e.xist. 
ence meetings were held at the homes (>t some 
of the members. After Mrs. Elliot, who re- 
ceived the title " .Mother of the Club." Mr. and 
.Mrs. \L \V. Dutcher entertained until their re- 
moval to Stillwater, when Dr. Lvmar: VV. 
Denton opened his house for their accommr da- 
tion for nearly two years. .Mrs. Ellen Hall 
gave the use of her parlors for one summer. 
Since then, it being thought advisable to locate 
farther **down town," different roc ms in the 
Lumber Exchange have been occupied, and at 
present the club is "at home " in the .Assembly 
Room, Temple Court, corner of Washington 
and Hennepin avenues. 

Each year, on the first Tuesday in December, 
an anniversary meeting is held, wiih prepara- 
tions more or less elaborate, as the wish of the 
members may determine. Two \ears a^o, 
about four hundred invitations were is utd. 
and everything, including music, was origmal. 
Last year a Souvenir Pamphlet was j ubli.slitd. 
with contributions from nearlv ever\ member. 

During the earlier part of its life •outside 
features.'" indudirij; recitations, readiigs. vocal 
and instriini'-ntal music, were indulged in to 
quite an extent, bu' for the past year and a half 
these have been almost entirely eliminated, and 
the meetings, which had partaken largelv of 
the nature of an entertainment, have betomc 
more like a school. On rare occ^^sions refresh- 
ments have b-en served, but usually those who 
desire *o give the i fub such diversion select 
some other than Tuesday evening. 

The membership mi^jht be greatly inc reased 
if real work were not recpiired. as there are 
many who give a kindly word and a helping 
hand, vet whose duties are such that they are 
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unable to take additional ones. Editors, the 
city librarian, professors of the State Univer- 
sity, representing some of the best literary 
talent of the state, are among these. Professor 
Maria L. Sanford, of the State University, and 
Professor George Huntington, of Carlton Col- 
lege, favored the club with addresses last win- 
ter, and addresses by other literary persons 
are contemplated for the future. 

The Authors' Club of Minneapolis differs 
in many particulars from most literary organi- 
zations, noticeably in the production of origi- 
nal work ; yet it would be glad to become one 
of a national association having for its object 
the furtherance of the interests of writers. In 
one respect it is itself a national organization, 
for it already has members in six different 
states of the Union. 

The public is welcome at any and all meet- 
ings of the club, and those who are not quite 
up to standard in point of composition are 
allowed to attend regularly and to do as much 
of the work as they desire. 

The present list of members is as follows: 
Officers : President for November, Rev. John 
F. Geddes; critic, Frank E. Tucker; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Lucy Sherman Mitchell; 
corresponding secretary and teller, Frank G. 
O'Brien; treasurer, Alex.mder Barnes; ad- 
visory committee, H. H. S. Rowell, Alexander 
Barnes, Frank Dewey Redfield. Additional 



members : Mrs. F. M. Blackwell ( " Parma 
Gentry"), Bertha Corbett, Mrs. Mary A. Drew, 
Mrs. Laura B. Fitzgerald, Mrs. Abbie Hopkins 
Griffin, George Guscott, Mrs. Ellen Decker 
Bulson, Mrs. Pauline C. Hammond, Jennie 
Louise Harris, U. G. Herrick, Charles A. J. 
Marsh, S. D. Mclntyre, M. Eva Mclntyre, 
Katherine G. Mills, Mrs. Lizzie O'Brien, Mrs. 
Leola S. Parker, Mrs. B. W. Pruyn, Mrs 
Laura Jordan Smith, Thomas Lafayette Smith, 
John Swenson, Dr. Uriah D. Thomas. Non- 
resident members ; Mrs. Wenonah Stevens 
Abbott, Oak, California; "Ruth Raymond" 
Annable, " Lalia Mitchell " Annable, Towanda, 
Penn. ; John Bachelder, Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Willard Dillman, Revillo, So. Dak. ; Edward 
William Dutcher, Mrs. Harriet E. Dutcher, 
Stillwater, Minn.; Mrs. Fanny L. Fancher, 
Dodge Centre, Minn. ; O. T. Fellows, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. ; Fannie Fullerton, Los Angeles, 
Calif. ; Flora Pike Gates, Fargo, So. Dak. ; 
Professor George Huntington, Carleton Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn. ; Lura V. Smith, Fargo, 
So. Dak.; Alvin W. Stowell, Park Rapids, 
Minn.; Mrs. May Phillips Tatro, Bowdle, So. 
Dak.; Mrs. Coral T. Thormann, Excelsior, 
Minn.; Ben C. Wilkins, Ashland, Wis. 

The late James G. Clark, " The Poet Singer," 
of Pasadena, Calif., was also enrolled as a 
member. Lucy Sherman Mitchell. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



A letter came to me this morning. It was 
written ( copied ) by a young man who prides 
himself upon his literary discrimination, but 
vjrho — alas! for his originality and style — fol- 
lows " The Complete Letter Writer." 

What he wrote to me, although intended to 
be kind and complimentary, put me in a critical 
mood, for I had seen the arrangement of words 
before. I like second-hand letters less than I 
do second-hand clothes. One might have to 
wear the latter, but any (man or woman that 
thinks can write a letter. 



I found comfort the other day in a writer 
who said that the charm of a letter ^'depends 
upon the writer's inclination and ability to be 
personal; to make confidants of his readers. 
A rambling, good-natured writer that tells you 
all his secrets, and thinks nothing too trivial to 
mention, is always entertaining." This was all 
the more comforting to me, because I could 
hide behind it somewhat, and make faces at the 
man who continued : " He is always confiden- 
tial; you follow him as one follows \\i^ ignis 
fatuus^ and he takes you into regions from 
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which you retrace your steps with difficulty/' 

For my part, I like a letter, whether it appeals 
to me alone or to the general reader, brim full 
of verve and individual motion; one that car- 
ries you along as a brook carries a chip ; on, 
over, into, through, under, by eddies and stones 
— somewhere finally, but nowhere in particular. 

If you want a sermon, you may have the text 
as thick in it as seeds in a raspberry; you ex- 
pect that, and are prepared for it. If you go to 
hear a temperance lecture, you know that you 
will be told a dozen or more stories that you 
huve heard a dozen or more times before; but 
when you get a letter, are you -not expecting 
something the character of which you could not 
have foretold? There's the end. 

You demand that what the man sends as his 
own shall be his own, absolutely and in all re- 
spects. It may not be good, but it cannot be 
bettered at the expense of originality. 

A man's personality should flow out of his 
letters as surely as the substance of a mountain 
disintegrates into its brooks and flows along to 
the sea. The moment we look at a thing from 
another's point of view and not our own, we 
grow uninteresting. That is why a college 
boy's letters are generally so stale. He has not 
learned to rely upon his own observation, or 
perhaps he observes for himself, but tells of it 
according to some one else ; he affects style. 

Some persons never outgrow the age of un- 
conscious plagiarism. 1 received a letter a few 
diTys ago. It went on from the beginning in a 
cheerful, tumbling, rushing way, like the Falls 
of Ledore. 1 could almost hear the writer's 
voice, as we walked down a foot-path way, and 
he pointed out various interesting objects; tell- 
ing of them, of himself, his hopes, and binding 
the whole by a dignified confidence as natur- 
ally as luxuriant vines bind the trees of a forest 
together, and hang their fragrant blossoms 
beneath. This writer's published writinjjs have 
the same natural unstarched "feel." 

Another letter came — never mind when; it 
was long, and the author went on stilts. 
Indeed, I fell so far below him as he spoke of 
poetry in general and dactylic monometres in 
particular, that 1 felt very much crushed when 
I got through. 

Another kind of letter, worse perhaps than 



any, is sent by the writer who gets a brevity 
conceit, and imagines that nothing is of value 
unless said in one or two words. It is true, a 
mere record of fact ought to be said briefly, but 
the " boiling down " process applied to general 
correspondence will ruin it for persons of liter- 
ary judgment, and for everybody. 

They won't read it. 

Newspaper letters are read, not for the infor- 
mation which they convey so much as for the 
pleasurable side of human nature that they ex- 
pose ; for the individual dioxide gas that bub- 
bles up through the whole — the writer's aroma. 
As for the information, it could always be found 
in some encyclopaedia. The ideal writer strips 
before you, and you discover what manner of 
man he is. 

The editor does well to be brief. He is work- 
ing with his coat off; he means business, and 
what he says is supposed to be learned and par- 
ticular. On the other hand, the correspondent 
is en dishabille ; he sits in his easy chair, with 
his feet on the table, and, between times, come 
a few thoughts, not in the least injured by ad- 
mixture with tobacco smoke. 

The writer of my last letter has been told 
sometime that he is laconic, and he nearly wears 
me out telling me things that ought never to be 
repeated, and saying them in abbreviation, as 
follows: *' Went New York. Saturday — 
Stanley-lecture — not up expectation." You 
would think he was quoting Alfred Jingle. 

1 never liked this "style," and when the 
editor of a certain daily wrote me to *' boil 
down " my next report, 1 answered : — 

" My friend, if I evaporate any more, you'll 
have nothing but sediment left." 

" Sediment 's what we want," he returned. 

It may be food, but like the- concentrated 
beef and bread they sell, cannot be made to 
lake the place of diluted victuals. 

The words of a well known New York editor 
may be quoted : " Send me what you would say 
to your best friend on a day that you feel your 
best — put it all in, especially the exclamations." 

Kvery editor in his advice to contributors 
puts brevity in somewhere, yet the farseeing 
receiver and i)urveyor of other men's thoughts 
will use care in his urgency. 

If the writer has not said anything, making it 
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shorter will be like adding zero to naught; the 
potential factor is yet to be supplied; while the 
writer that says something had better be left to 
say it in his own way. 

Pruning does little good, especially after the 
article is out of the hands of the man that 
thought it. I think that he is a wise editor who 
will return a manuscript that needs trimming; 
and a wiser writer who refuses utterly to have 



his writing altered by any editor. Suggestions 
from able men are very good, but the author 
should be content to act upon them himself. 

Hefe is an ancient rule : ** If thou be saying 
not from necessitie, but by preference, look thou 
to spontaneitie ; but if a thynge must be sayd, 
say it brieflie." 

E. S, Goodhue. 

Balbbc, Ind. 



THE HUMORS OF CRITICISM. 



I trust it is only a sense of the ridiculous, 
and no lack of gratitude (for the critics have 
been very kind to me), which shows what 
the blessed LangTammas of Thrums was ever 
looking for — '* the humorous side" of re- 
viewing. 

Naturally, in noticing an historical work, there 
is more room for blunders than in dealing with 
other forms of fiction. Peculiarly is this the 
case when the book reviewed treats of times, 
or persons, or things not household words. 
Such a difference is to be remarked in criticisms 
of my books, '* In the Brave Days of Old " and 
*' The Boys of Scrooby" The former was of 
a period historically familiar to us all, but the 
latter has to do with much that is less widely 
known. Here some busy men, too busy to 
brush up their schooldays' learning, too busy 
even to look a second time at what my story 
clearly said, have, now and then, taken strange 
liberties with facts. 

One kindly person asserts that a few scenes 
are laid at the Hague ( I don't think the Hague 
is mentioned ), and others " in Paris under 
Louis XV." — who reigned lOo years later. 

One gives " Arminian " in a list of famous 
characters introduced. Even if, by this, Armin- 
ius is intended, the assertion is incorrect^ 
since the great disputant died the year my 
btory opens. 

One dwells upon the scenes where Grotius 
was packed *'into that famous box marked 
* Armenian books.' " I am quite sure the box 



was not marked at all, and, certainly, had it 
been, the label would have been " Arminian." 

One says that John Chisholm '* fights in the 
Palestine's army"; another that "the exile of 
the Bohemian Brethren from Prague " is an 
incident. I have no notion upon what this lat- 
ter remark is based, but I do know that it was 
the Palatine's army of which I wrote. Still 
another tells any who would read of "the ro- 
mance of young John Chisholm and the Queen 
of Bohemia " to buy " The Boys of Scrooby," 
— well-meant advice, but those purchasers 
would be sadly cheated. There is no hint of 
such romance in the book. 

After the like blind fashion, certain reviewers 
persist in calling both these boys' stories 
" novels," which their author never dreamed 
of making them. But the most curious fact is 
this: The •* Literary Notes '' of a Philadelphia 
newspaper point out as an odd coincidence 
that, two months after the publication of "The 
Boys of Scrooby," with its mention of the wreck 
of the Sea Sentury, comes another tale, " Mary 
Paget," based upon the same occurrence. It 
might be added that Mrs. Champney's *' Pa- 
tience" and Miss Dix's "Trooper Rigdale" 
(also issued this autumn ) both sailed in the 
Mayflower, as did one of the boys of Scrooby. 
Certainly there is ground, as the Philadelphia 
paper observed, for the theory of a literary 
microbe which generates similar plots. 

Ruth Hall. 

Catskili,, N. Y. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of The Writer are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 



* 



The Chicago Tribune thinks that the word 
" very " is overworked and deserves to have a 
rest. " ' Very ' as an adverb," it says, *' is found 
less than twenty times in the King James trans- 
lation of the Bible. The rarity of its use makes 
it count for all the more when it is utilized. 
When it is said that 'the man Moses was very 
meek,' one understands that he was meek be- 



yond the custom of the Israelite of his day. 
When St. James says *the Lord is very piti- 
ful,' the ' very ' is full of significance. But if 
the good and the bad deeds, the cruel and the 
heroic acts recorded in the Bible were to be 
described by most writers of the day, there 
would be a *very ' in almost every line." All 
of which is very, very timely. 

The versifier who sent to a Boston editor 
recently some lines beginning 

" By the fireside to-night 
I am thinking what might 

Have been in store for us all " 

apparently was never intended for a poet. 

Here is a sentence taken, punctuation andall, 
from a new novel called ** The Romance of 
Nun's Hollow " : — 

"And after a few miserable years, she returned to her 
father's house, with hrr little infant daughter, only to linger a 
few short months, fading gradually away, day by day, until 
she was laid to rest in the little church-yard, by the side of her 
mother, who, in her day, had been a great beauty, and a 
'Toast' among all the neighboring 'squires, who vied with 
each other to ^>ain even a passing glance from the beautiful 
daughter of Earl Stow, who had suitors and enough for her 
hand, empty as it was and which she finally bestowed on .Matt 
Darcey, to the great giief of many sporting sons of Mars, who 
had seen her undefteated in many a good and trying run with 
her father's well-known jack." 

And here is a sentence from a New York 
afternoon newspaper: — 

" Thousands and thousands of miles across the continent, 
across vast sandless and inhabited tracts of land, under the 
surging waves of the Pacific ocean, and thence to the land of 
the lotus taters (sic) far off Japan, the message from the 
anxious family was flashed, and at once upon its receipt young 
Vanderbilt, alarmed and knowing nothing as to the reason to 
his recall home after he had been unable to reach New York 
in time for his father's funeral, and after having been wired to 
continue his travels days before, started on the long and weari- 
some jou'^ney across the Pacific and hence overland for his 
home in New York." 

Readers of The Writer are cordially in- 
vited to try their hands at editing these curi- 
osities. 

Readers of the sketches published under 
the heading "Writers of the Day " in the 
November Writer may have noticed that 
three of the writers mentioned there are by 
profession arlisls, with whom liu lai j \\oik is 
only incidental. This suggests the fact that 
there is a close connection between the artis- 
tic and the literarv faculties, and that artists 
especially have often showed themselves well 
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qualified to write. Du Maurier, perhaps, affords 
the most striking instance of an artist becom- 
ing successful as a writer. F. Hopkinson 
Smith is equally facile in producing a painting 
or a manuscript. Palmer Cox can write as de- 
lightfully as he can draw. Frederic Reming- 
ton is no less successful as a writer than as an 
artist. Thackeray and Dickens were both 
clever at drawing, and many other writers have 
shown ability in handling the pencil and the 
brush. It is even true that James Whitcomb 
Riley is said to have been a house and s'gn 
painter before he began to write ! 



* 
* * 



*' There is always a great demand for the 
books of an author who has just died," says a 
New York bookseller. Authors who wish to 
seethe sale of their books increase are wel- 
come to the hint. w. H. H. 



QUERIES. 



[ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief and of 
general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere.] 



What are the average prices paid to 
authors for magazine stories and articles and 
for special articles in the larger newspapers ? 

L. o. R. 

[ The average rate of payment for magazine 
work is from five dollars to ten dollars a thou- 
sand words. The average rate paid by large 
newspapers for special articles is two dollars 
a thousand words. .Some magazines pay as 
little as one dollar a thousand words and some 
newspapers pay as much as eight dollars a 
column or four dollars a thousand words. — 
w. H. H. ] 

(i.) Is there any way in which a short 
insert may be conveniently made in a manu- 
script without cutting and pasting the original 
copy ? J. B. 

[An insert to be put into a manuscript may 
be written on a sheet of paper of size to match 
the manuscript, marked "Insert A," and then 
laid in the manuscript just before the sheet to 
which the insert is intended to be added. On 
this sheet in the proper place should be written 
** Insert A." Other inserts should be marked 



"Insert B," "Insert C," etc. The insert 
sheets should be numbered with the rest of the 
manuscript, or if added after the sheets have 
been numbered should be numbered, for in- 
stance, "29-a," " 140a," while the next follow- 
ing pages of the manuscript should be marked 
"30 or 29-b," " 141 or 140-b," to indicate that 
something is missing in case the insert sheets 
drop out. — w. H. H.] 



( [. ) On looking over a returned manuscript 
I found that in the following sentence: "We 
are only asking you to continue the work your 
grandfather so well began," a penciled " u " 
had been laid atop of the "a" in "began." 
Was not this alteration an error? 

(2.) When, if ever, is it proper to use "as 
though " .'* 1 can hardly pick up a newspaper, 
or magazine without finding it. D. D. 

L(i.) Yes. 

( 2. ) " As though " has the authority of usage 
by some good writers, but "as if" is always 
preferable. — w. H. H. ] 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Anna Northend Benjamin, author of the story, 
"That Blessed Boy," which was published in 
the August Munsey's, has been writing for only 
a little more than two years, but she has already 
done work that has attracted wide attention. 
She was a war correspondent in Tampa, Key 
West, and Cuba during the Spanish war, and 
got into Santiago the day after the surrender. 
Now she is in Manila, with a pass from the war 
department, sending letters from the Philip- 
pines. Last winter she gave illustrated lectures 
in New York, Boston, and other places, based 
on her experiences, and she expects to do the 
same when she returns from the Philippines) 
although lecturing is with her always a second- 
ary consideration. 

Mark Lee Luther, whose novel, "The Livery 
of Honor," is the chief feature in Lippificotfs 
Mat^azine for November, is a Western New 
Yorker by birth, and is now a resident of New 
York city. He was born January 5, 1872, was 
educated at Harvard, and was " intended " for 
the law. He thought more about learning to 
write, however, than of his law books, and in 
1896, after about two years spent mainly in the 
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offices of ex-President Cleveland's former law 
firm in Buffalo, he put an end to the struggle by 
abandoning the graver study. Since then he 
has devoted most of his time to writing and to 
travel. His literary output, aside from short 
stories and miscellaneous papers which have ap- 
peared in the magazines, consists of the Lippin- 
^^// novel, *-The Favor of Princes," an histor- 
ical romance of France under Louis XV. and 
Madame de Pompadour, published by the Mac- 
millan Company. His first novel is, so far as 
the author knows, the one story of the American 
Revolution the point of view of which is loyal- 
ist. '* The Tories have had such short shrift at 
the hands of our novelists," he says, "that it 
seemed to me they merited a hearing." 



Marco Morrow, whose sonnet, " In Autumn," 
appeared in the October number of the Wo- 
tnarCs Home Compatiion, has done the greater 
part of his work, extending over a period of ten 
years, for the daily press. He was managing 
editor of the Springfield (Ohio) Republic 
Times until last spring, when he resigned to 
take editorial charge of Aj^ricu/tural Adver- 
tisings a journal devoted to the theory and art 
of publicity and published in Chicago. He 
edited Womankind during the greater part of 
that journal's existfuce, and contributed to it 
a great deal of matter — stories, sketches, and 
verse. This, with a few contributions to Mr. 
Hubbard's Philistine, to What to Eat, to the 
Lotus, and to the Iroquois^ and an occasional 
squib for the humorous weeklies, comprise 
the work he has dune outside of the routine of 
daily journalism. 

Saunders Norvell, who wrote the story, *' A 
Nineteenth Century Daughter of Pharaoh," 
published in the November Cosmopolitan, is in 
business in St. Louis, and writes only for 
recreation. The Cosmopolitan story was his 
first effort in the line of fiction, although he has 
written a number of articles for trade journals, 
such as the Iron Age in New York. "The 
story in the Costnopolitan,'^ he says, "was 
written in a spirit of fun. I spent a part of the 
summer of 1898 with my family at Mackinac 
Island. Returning to St. Louis in the fall, we 
stayed a few days in Chicago. One afternoon. 



with one of the young ladies of our party (a 
relative), I went to the Field Museum. She 
was particularly interested in the Egyptian 
collection. Among other mumrfiies in that 
collection is one of an Egyptian princess. The 
mummy case is carved very much nearer to 
the lines of the human form than any other 
that I ever saw. A card on this case said that 
the work on it indicated a decadence and de- 
basement in Egyptian art. My companion 
stood over this case for a long time. Sitting 
near by, I was impressed with the rather dra- 
matic picture of the ancient mummy of the 
princess and the very modern and up to-date 
young lady so intently gazing down upon her. 
Finally my friend looked up and remarked that 
this mummy had the strangest fascination for 
her. Laughingly, I answered that probably she 
had just made the acquaintance of her own 
mummy — that if what some of our friends be- 
lieved was true, she may have lived thousands 
of years ago, and was again upon earth a second 
time. We then visited other parts of the 
museum, discussing this rather interesting 
subject. Finally she remarked : " VV^hy would n't 
this idea make a good story? " I replied that 
it would, and that 1 thought 1 would write it. 
She made light of my ability to wr!te a story. I 
remarked that it was the easiest thing in the 
world — that anybody could write stories. 
Early this year she went to Europe. 1 wrote 
the story and sent it to her. 1 read a copy of 
the story to R. I). Saunders, an editor of the 
Republic^ one of the leading daHy papers of St. 
Louis, and Mr. Saunders recommended my 
sending it to the Cosmopolitan, Originally it 
was about r 2,000 words. The editors requested 
me to cut it down to 7.000. This was the hard- 
est part of writing the story. The story was 
dictated in three evenings between S and 10 
o'clock. I devoted two evenings to revision. 
This w.is all the time given to it " Mr. Nor- 
vell is now forming the plot for another story of 
a psychological nature. It is on tlie weird and 
unusual order. He has written a number of 
stories for children, but has never offered them 
for publication. He first put them in form 
telling them to his own children, and afterward 
wrote them simply for amusement. Mr. Nor- 
vell was born in St. Catherines, Canada, in 
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i86j. He has lived in St. Louis since he was 
nine years old, and is now third vice-president 
of the Simmons Hardware Company. He is 
in charge of the sales department, which in- 
cludes, among other duties, the supervision of 
the work of 225 traveling salesmen. In 1886 
Mr. Norvell married Miss Isabelle Matthews, 
of St. Louis. They h^ve three children. 

Sydney Reid, whose serial, "Josey and the 
Chipmunk," was begun in the November num- 
ber of 6*/. Nicholas^ was formerly a member of 
the Brooklyn Eagle staff. He became quite 
widely known in Brooklyn as a writer of verse, 
sketches, and breezy introductions, before ven- 
turing abroad. Ten years ago he began con- 
tributing to the New York Ledger^ and in 1892 
Harper's W^^^/t/y published his " Dog Hunting 
in New York," which was followed shortly 
afterward by " Organized Misgovernment," and 
other sketches, grave and gay. Lippincotfs 
and St. Nicholas also printed some of his short 
stories. In 1895 Mr. Reid went to Kurope for 
the Brooklyn Eagle, and wrote a series of let- 
ters, which, being published in its columns 
over his signature, attracted considerable local 
attention. In 1897 the Long Island Historical 
Society appointed Mr. Reid its agent 10 make 
widespread research in this country and abroad 
for all data concerninir the earlv history of 
Brooklyn. Th.s work was successfully begun 
and prosecuted during the latter part of 1897, 
but consolidation with New York put a stop to 
it temporarily. While waiting for the Histori- 
cal Society to set the machinery going ai^ain, 
Mr. Reid wrote some books which had long 
been on his mind, but which he never had had 
time to commit to paper. The first of these to 
see the light is that witli which .SV. Nicholas is 
now busy. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Barric. — J. M. Barrii- has been four years 
writing the novel, " Tommy and (irizel.'" which 
will begin in Scribners for January. Xothint; 
has appeared from him in the mean lime except 
his dramatization of 'The Little Minister." 
He is one of the slowest of writers and the 



most careful in the elaboration and finish of 
his work. 

Howells. — "I keep revising continually," 
said Mr. Howells, "adding something here 
and cutting out something there. This is true 
of everything I write. I generally go over 
it a number of times and make corrections of 
all kinds. My preference is to complete a 
story before its publication, and this I invari- 
ably did when I was editor of the Atlantic. 
But I find that in dealing with different pub- 
lishers you cannot at all times arrange your 
time satisfactorily, and are really compelled to 
finish your story after its publication is com- 
menced. However, I am sure of the ending 
of my stories before I allow them to be 
started." — Topeka State Journal. 

Stevenson. — The author must know his 
countryside, whether real or imaginary, like 
the hand; the distances, the points of the com- 
pass, the place of the sun's rising, the behavior 
of the moon, should all be beyond cavil. And 
how troublesome the moon is ! I have come 
to grief over the moon in '• Prince Otto," and 
so soon as that was pointed out to me adopted 
a precaution which I recommend to other men 
— I never write now without an almanac. 
With an almanac and the map of the country, 
and the plan of every house, either actually 
plotted on paper or already and immediately 
apprehended in the mind, a man may hope to 
avoid some of the grossest possible blunders. 
With map before him, he will scarce allow the 
sun to set in the east, as it does in " The Anti- 
quary." With the almanac at hand, he will 
scarce allow two horsemen, journeying on the 
most urgent affair, to employ six days, from 
3 o'clock of the Monday morning till late in 
the Saturday night, upon a journey of, say 90 
to 100 miles, and before the week is out, and 
still on the same nags, to cover fifty in one 
day, as may be read at length in the inimitable 
novel of " Rob Roy." And it is certainly well, 
though far from necessary, to avoid such '• crop- 
j)ers." — Robert Louis Stevenson, in the Idler, 

Yonge. — Some particulars of the first novel 
written by that prolific and charming writer, 
Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, are an interesting 
feature of the GirTs Realm. It seems that 
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while reading Alison^s "History of Europe '* 
the young author*s imagination was stirred by 
the incident of a motherforsaking a young child 
described in the retreat from Moscow. She 
romanced about it to her mother, who in turn 
mentioned the matter to her father, and he es- 
sayed to guide his young daughter in the writ- 
ing of her novel, to which she gave the name of 
"Shiverydown." Each evening Charlotte was 
required to bring out one page of foolscap and 
go over, with her father, what she had written, 
he correcting and sugg:esting. This mechani- 
cal method, which answered verv well with 
Latin and Greek exercises, did not do for an 
effort of the imagination ; it killed all the 
young writer*s enthusiasm and robbed her 
writing of the charm and freshness of origi- 
nality, by making her try to write as her father 
would have done. An old and a young head 
cannot work together in fiction ; they see things 
from widely different standpoints. The result 
was that ** Shiverydown *' became a lifeless 
production and had to be cast to one side. 
In later years Miss Yonge rewrote and pub- 
lished it as *• Kenneth ; or, The Rearguard of 
the Grand Army." — Baltimore News. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



The An.nual Litkrarv Index. i8v>i<. Kdited by W. I. 
Fletcher and K. R. Bowkcr. j'<4 pp. Cluth, 53.50. New 
York : Ottice of the Publi-^her*' Weekly. i5<y9. 

Each new volume of the "Annual Literary 
Index'* emphasizes the value of the work to 
the reading public generally and especially to 
writers. Covering 137 publications, it optrns to 
the user the whole wealth of current periodical 
literature, and enables him to tind in an instant 
any contribution or all contributions btaring 
on any special subject published in the maga 
zincs and important weeklies durinj; i.^<>.S. It 
includes (Ha subject index to the ptriotlicals 
of i8<^>8, covering 150 paj»es: < 2 ) an index to 
the general literature of i8<^S. covering 25 
pages; (3) an author index t(> both periodical 
and gen'.*ral literature for iS<>S. covering 75 
pages; (4) a list of bibliouraphies. American 
and Knjjliah. published in iS«>S; ( 5 ) necrology 
of writers who died in 1898; and (6) an index 
to the dales of principal events of l8(>8, which 
is practically an index to any daily newspaper. 

The STAsu\m» Imtkkmeoiate Scmoih. Dictionakv mf the 
En(.i.i*>h Lwt.i'Ai.E Editrd by lame* C Fernald. 5J5 
pp. Cli'th, 5 1 oc.. New York ; Kunk & WajjnalK Com- 
pany. lV»t>, ** «M V 1«''«^jl' J 

This abridgment of the Standard Dictionary 



contains 38,000 words, especially selected with 
a view to meeting the needs of pupils and 
teachers in the public schools. It includes 
many new words recently added to the lan- 
guage, — "Roentgen rays," or *' X-rays," for 
instance, — and its definitions and etjmolcgies 
are all that could be desired in a work of this 
kind. Considering the mass of information that 
the work contains, the number of the illustra- 
tions, and the excellence of paper, print, and 
binding, the price of the book is remarkably 
low. 

A Catalogue OF Authors Whose Works Ahe Piblishbd 
BY Hou<;hton. Mifpi in. & Co. 205 pp. Boards, 25 cents. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. iS<^. 

The photogravure frontispiece of this cata- 
logue, giving portraits of Emerson, Holmes, 
Whittier, Lowell, Longfellow, and Hawthorne, 
is alone worth more than the nominal price 
asked for the volume. Besides giving a sketch 
of the firm and some account of its various 
literary enterprises, including the Atlantic 
Monthly^ the catalogue gives biogr;>j hical 
sketches of all of Houghton. Miftlin, & Co.'s 
authors, with lists of the books of each. The 
work is one that any publishing house in the 
world might well be proud of. 

Musical Romances. Bv Aim^e M. Wood. 142 pp. Paper. 
Kan.sas City : Life Publishing Company. 1 ><<;'<. 

In *' Musical Romances " Miss Wood prints 
together four short stories — *• Robin A(i.?ir," 
'* Francesca, Elected to the Carmelites,** "The 
Fifth Nocturne," and'' The Revival ot the Pas- 
sion Music." They are all well told and will 
be especially interesting to music lovers. 

BOOKS RKCEIVKD : 

Cavsell's National Lihkakv Ni) 327. - Sclectr4 Poems 
from Wordsworth. No. .32X. — .S»kttii>rv frf ir the 'r.»hle 
Talk of Martin Luther. No. 32^ — Rrli^i.) McrUci By 
.Sir Thoma* Hrowi c, .M. D. No. ^^o. — A ( hfi>tmas Carol 
a' d the Chimes. IW Charles Dickens. No \\\. — drace 
Alxtundin^. By fohu Bunvan. P.iper, 10 cents each. 
New York: Casscll & C«)aipany. iH>>. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[The publishers of The Wkitbr will \end to anv addre^^s a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following referent e list 
on receipt of the amount tjiven in fiarenthesi^ fuIlo«inu the name 
— the amount beins in each ca.ne the price of the |>eriodical 
with three centt fostage ndded. Ui»le'»* a pr-.rc is given, the 
periodical must l>c ordered from the publication office Headers 
who send to the publisliers of the i^eriodicaU ludecrd for (i>pies 
containing the articles mentioned in the lint aiII confer a fsvtir 
if they will mention The Wkitbr when thev wntr | 



The FrsiiAMBNTALs of Kictiun. ki(.!i.»n! I^urttm 
Forum ( \x c ) for December. 

Zasowiil's Pt.AY, "The Chiihrfn uf thk (ini»TTo." 
A. Cahan Forum ( 38 c ) for December 

The Art or Skbimo Thi.sgs. John Barrou;:h>. Century 
( 38 c. ) for December. 
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Dbvblopmbnt OF THE American Nhwspaprr. Illustrated. 
W. L. Hawley. AppUtons" Popular Science Monthly ( 53 c- ) 
for December. 

Alphonsb Daudkt and His Intimaths Jean Fnmcjois 
RaffaelU. LippincotCs ( 28 c.) for December. 

Colrridgb's "Ancient Mariner." Illustrated James 
Main Dixon. American Illustrated Methodist Magazine 
( 13 c ) for Dicemb^r. 

Ella Whbblbr Wilc )X. With portraits. Mary Sargent 
Hopkins. Ladies' IVorld { 13 c. ) for December. 

RsMiNiscavcE-i OK rH">KE\u. By an inmate of Thoreau's 
family. Outlook ( 13 c. ) for December 2. 

Wbimar and Goethe. Illustrated. Hamilton W. Mabie. 
Outlook (13 c. ) for December 7. 

m 

A Visit to Jokai. Illustrated. Edward A. Steiner. 
Outlook (13 c.) for December 2. 

The Late Walter Blackburn Harte. With portrait. 
Frank Putnam. National Magazine (13 c.) for Novtmber. 

Mr.s. Burton Harrison and Her Work. With portraits. 
Success (8c.) for November 25. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



J. N. Mcllwraith, who collaborated with Mr. 
William MacLennan on *' The Span of Life," 
is not a mm, but a young lady, iMiss Jean N. 
Mcllwraith. Miss Mcllwraith is a native of 
Hamilton, Ont. 

" Olive Pratt Rayner," author of " The 
Typewriter Girl" and '* Rosalba," was really 
Grant Allen. 

♦» M. E," the author of " Little Jane and Me," 
is Miss M. E. Blatchford, of New York city. 

Sidney Colvin has definitely abandoned the 
writing of Stevenson 's biography, which has 
now been undertaken by Graham Balfour. 
There is some talk of a book from Stevenson *s 
life-long friend, Charles Baxter. 

The Macmillan Company is going to publish 
a new magazine, which will be more or less 
critical, with each department in the hands of 
an expert critic. It will be called the Inter- 
national MontJdv, and the first number will be 
that for January. 

The fir-it number of a new magazine, to be 
called The Smart Set, *' a Magazine of Clever- 
ness," will be published in New York city 
March lo. Its chief feature will be a complete 
novel of considerable length in each number, 
and there will also be several short stories and 
poems. 

The American Boy is a new monthly maga- 
zine for boys published in Detroit. 



The Rover is a new illustrated magazine for 
boys, published in Chicago by E. and \L 
Hutchinson. 

John Cowley-Brown, late of Edinburgh, who 
formerly published the London AntiPhilis' 
tine, will publish in January in Chicago the 
first number of the Goose-quill, a monthly 
journal "devoted to literature" and lo unre- 
strained criticism. 

Mountain Sunshine is a new illustrated 
quarterly published in '• Colorado Springs and 
the Pike's Peak region" and devoted to 
Colorado interests. 

Muuc and Childhood, a new Chicago maga- 
zine, deals with elementary points in harmony, 
and in an interesting way gives sketches of the 
lives of the great musicians, and also the his- 
tory of music from the earliest times. 

Star of the Mat^i is a new monthly journal 
of occult science, art, and philosophy, edited 
and published in Chicago by Dr. News K. 
Wood, with Dr. Thomas J. Betiero as asso- 
ciate editor. 

R. H. Russell, of New York, announces a new 
ten-cent monthly magazine, in which color print- 
ing will be a conspicuous feature. 

San Francisco has a new local monthly, 
Hale's Magazine, with Blanche Partington 
as editor, assisted by Jean Hazen and Eva 
Crawford. The editors announce that they 
hope to establish the magazine on broad lines 
and to make it distinctively Californian. but 
at the same time free from provincialism. 

The Harbino^er of Dawn is a new monthly 
published in San PVancisco by E. S. Green. 
It stvles itself a " Monthlv Review of Occult, 
Psychical, Spiritual, and Metajbxsicsl Re- 
views." 

The Symphonia is a new monthly journal 
"devoted to the musical interests of the South- 
west," and is published at Dallas, Texas. F. 
Haston Wright is editor-in chief. William J. 
Wilson is assistant editor, and X'ernon O. 
Marshall is managing editor. 

John Maguire and John F. Harley are ar- 
ranging for the publication in Butte, Mont., 
of Maguire' s Ma^^azine, which, '* though issued 
from Butte, will have the world for its field." 



